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PREFACE. 


In this volume we havt attempted to dcliB(5fl,te thtce of 
jlhe most singular and interesting countries on the face 
of tlie oartli. Situated in the i^tonny ocean-of the north, 
and far from the modejfn seats of civilisation, Iceland, 
Greenland, and Faroe, liavc neverthell&ss long attracted 
the notite of the student of man and of external nature. 
The first of them is distinguished ^ot less by its re¬ 
markable scenery and the frequency of the most awful 
and majestic phenomena, than by the peculiar charac¬ 
ter, the curious hjstorv, and the literary remains of its 
people. The physical features of the second, though 
less terrible, arc perhaps equally grand, whilst the 
degraded condition of, its native population, contrasted 
with the inhabitants of the two others, presents us 
with a striking proof of the beneficial influence of 
learning and religion in preserving even tne corporeal 
powers of man from degenerating. In Faroe, also, we” 
heholdp a group of islands, the wild and rugged rispect 
of wliich might seem to have desthied thcm.only for 
the retreat of savages ^ pirates^ transformed by the 
* same causes into the ubode of a mUd, peacefi'd, and vir¬ 
tuous race. The connexion of the. ancient possestors pf 
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these regions, both in peace and in war, wMi oiir own 
countrj^, and the nnincrons traces that t>till rciiiaiu of the 
ident^^ty of ii.any o!* their customs and laws witli.those of 
our ancestors, give us an additional interest in all that 
relates to them. 

Thjugh united by position, and in ancient times by 
origin and frequent intercourse, still their complete dis¬ 
union by the ocean, and the varied course of their history 
and affuirs, render it more proper to consider these coun¬ 
tries ^cparatciv. Wc accordingly comincnco with Ice¬ 
land,‘presenting an outline of its physical condition and 
more interesting localities. Its magnificent chains of 
snowy jokulsjits volcanoes with their appalling eruptions, 
its hot springs and jets of hoiling water, its lakes, rivers, 
and fiords, its singular climate and curious meteoiological 
appearances, arc; all suceessivcly described. The dis¬ 
covery and colonization of this lonely island, the; customs, 
laws, mythology, and political ihstitu lions of its pagan 
inliahifaiits; arc next noticed. 1\> these succeed their 
conversion to Christianity, the changes thereby produced, 
aid the causes tllat led to tlic composition of those his¬ 
torical atuJ poetical %vorks which ^shid a solitary ray of 
light dn that *darlv; age. and still charm the learned of 
modern times. • But wilh its subjugation to the Norwe¬ 
gian 2 ’oke a iicw scene opens, rrt'idered more melancholy 
’)y its contrast with the past; and wc gladly huny over 
the M.ournful relation of the physical evils, the neglect 
and oppression whjch then erui»licd the spirit of the 
nation; dwelling with more pleasTirc on the benefits de¬ 
rived from their commerce witlCour countrymen, on 
*the haiipy events qf the Reformation, when some 
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gleams of tli"ir ancient fire again burst fortli, and on the 
brighter prospects opened to them for the future. In a 
conclvding cliapter, we endeavour to present tlie reader 
with a general view of the plmbal, social, moral, 
religious, and literaiy condition of the people, which,* 
when compared with that formerly j^ven of ilicir pagan 
state', will enable him to estimate the influence of climate, 
as modified by a tjonsidorable degree of civilisation, on 
the^-orporcal and menhil organization of man. '** 
Greenland, as it offers fewer objects of interest, is de¬ 
scribed with leas minuteness. Its interior, occupied by 
vast fields of ice; presents little to detain us, and it is 
cliiofly its coasts and fiords, on which most of the settle¬ 
ments are situated, that are calculated to attract the at¬ 
tention t)f the generi^ reader. We acc*6rdingly ndtico 
their more remarkable appearances, as also'those of tho 
surrounding ocean with its icebergs, cufrents, and tides, 
the problematical structure of the land, and the various 
atmospherical phcnomdiia, especially the effects 'of tho 
intense cold, the'splendid displays of the aurora, and the 
curious distortions produced by unequal refraction; con¬ 
cluding with a short view of the m >re important setilo-” 
ments scattered over the extensive shorts of that vast ■ 
region. The position and history of the Icelandic colonics 
on the Greenland coast, their discovery of A-mcrica, and 
the causes which probably led to’tlicir V^xtinction, to-^' 
gethenwith the recent attempts made for their recovery, 
particularly the philar;thropic luboui's of the venerable 
Egede and his**succcssors, are next considered. The 
origin, appearance, cl^racter, mahners, and actual con- 
ditioii of tho Esquimaux in that dreafl'y hmd >atro also* 
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iliscussed, together with the prospects of advi^ntagc wAic^h 
the European missions and commerce hold out Loth to 
them and ta the ipother-countiy. , 

Nearly a siinila^e order is followed in regard to Faroe. 

• After describing the general features of Ihc whole group, 

■ 

the precipi9»u8 cliffs i^d isolated rOcks, tenanted by in¬ 
numerable flocks of sia-fowl; the loff^' hills paved with 
basaltic columns, and stripped by thc^ tempests of every 
vestigOfDf vegetation; the valleys traversed by mountain 
cataracts, on jvhose bank? the natives place their solitary 


habi^tions; the moist inconstant climate, and the various 
peculiarities of the individual island*; we proceed to’ 

i 

notice the history and character of the people, with their 
political, social, and commercial relations. 

Idle chaj)ters on the Natural lEstoiy of thcs»i/ regions 

arc as full-is the limits of our undertaking would per- 

* « 

mit, and, it is hdieved, contain a more complete account 
of their peculiar produftioiis tliqji will be found in any 
other English work. Notwithstanding the deficiencies 
of the animal and •vegetable kingdoms, the characters, 
Varieties, and geographical distribution of both, and the 
'* injjenioiis uses to which the natives convert many species 
neglec^d in more fertile countries, are highly curious. 
The geology of lccland| in regard to which tlie author 
has to ai'kpfijrvlcdge his obligations to the very able and 
^interestiug Mtjnioirhf Krug von Nidda, who first made 
known ^the true structure of it, will be found to Qontain 
many singular fiicts, less knowi in this country than 
they ought to he, concerning the lonj^’series of igneous 

formations which consUtute almost the entire mass of this 

♦ » 

c rcmaiijk^ble island. 
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The importance of these subjects is beSt seen in the 

# • 

variety pf works which have been published con- 

► 

ccnrjilg them, in nearly all the language^ of Europe, 
from the voyage of the Zeni to the recent splendid 
volumes of Galmafd and his <;oadjutors. The natives 
of Iceland have Jfot been behind in thife path, and 
some ^ of the n^st valuable treatises on itfr historj", 
Mitiquiti(‘S, and jiiiysical features, are from their pens. 
Of*these we shall only nient’on file '/iandnam. .Imk, the 
writings of Are Frodq„ and Snorro Sturlpson, with the 
annals and siigas in ancient fimes; and more ii^cntly 
the various works of Aragrim Jonas, Torfscus, Finnsen, 
Olafson and PoveLseii, Stephenstm and Finn Magnusen. 
In other countries the* labours of Anderson, Von Troil, 
Mallet* SchloKSscr, Mivller, Garlieb, Gliemann,VonNidda, 
Legis, Mariiiicr, and Gaimard, have also disected the at¬ 
tention of the public to this island ;*whrlst in Brihiii^ the 
publications of Stanley, Mackejizie, Hooker, Henderson, 
Barrow, and the Amerfcan Wheaton, show the interest it 
excites among our countrymen. Hie accounts of Green¬ 
land arc also very miraerous, but it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion the names of 'rorfaus, Andsrson, Egcd^, Cramti^ 
Saabye,Giesecke, Ross, Parry, Scoresby,-andGraah,with • 
the “ Antwpiitates Amcricuii^s,” and the “ Historical 
Monuments of Greenland,” by the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. Regarding Faroe,* 
the books of Torfieiis, Debes, Landt, and Hassel, the 

. • i 

memoirs of Maeken^fie, Allan, “and Forcbhammar, with 
tlie recent travels of Graba, ajjg chiefly wor^by of con¬ 
sultation. To thesip and many other shorter notices 
scattered through various English and? foreign ^ppriodical 
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works, the Author has heon iiuh'htecl for the Juatcriala 
of the present volume, ami his more j)articiila'' ohliga- 
tions to cacli^will gf-ncrally be foiiml in the Notes. 

The Maps have Ijeen carefully prejiatvil irom the best 
sources, and the Engravjpgs are principally designed to 
illustrate soi.ie of the most renuirkahle iiatuial ai)i)ear- 
ances ilcsv^rihed in the ;\'ork. 

Auh-itt iC540. 
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AfICOUNT 


OF 

ICELAND, G.]lEE'NiAND, 

AND THE BAUOE ISLANDS. 

“"r* . 

CHAPTER I. 

Physical Geography of Iceland. 

■ 

Situation and Extent—General Appearance—Coasts—Moufr- 
TAINS—Jokuls—Formation .and App^ance ofTjiaciers—Moun¬ 
tain Chains—Sneodeld^-^ntral Desert—Volcanoes—Hekla— 
Eruption of, in 1766—Krabla and the Myvatn—History of vol¬ 
canic Phenomena—Submarine Eruptunis—Volcano of the 
Skaptar Jbkul—Quantity of Matter ejected— Fiords —General 
Character—Utility to t#e People—Principal Fiords—R ivkrs— 
Jukul Rivers— Lakes— Not numerouf^Myvatn—TliingvaiRa 
Vatn— Hot Springs —Geyser—History of il—View of an 
Eruption—Strokr—Theory of Geysers and Analysis of Heater— 
Ale Springs—C l im atb—S easoijs-fl'emperature— Winds—No 
Change in Climate—Anci«nt Woods and Agricultu%?—Ice— 
1‘ixtrcmc Cold—Mock Suns—Falling Slurs-E|[ect of Climate 
on Animals and Vcgetablfis—Drift Wood. 

No region of the globe will to the Attentive eye be louiui 
destitute of objects fitted to gratify an cnlfehtcncd 
curiosity. Thus, tlic c*>uiitries tve gre about to acscribe, 
though at first they may seem barren and yiiinviting, 
wiy on a closer consideration display mdhy of the* most 
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singular and magnificent phenomena of nature, amidst 
scenes of wild grandeur unknotvn in more ft^'iUc lands, 
contrasted with pictures of gei:tlcr beauty, i!ot the less 
plcviiing that thej arc unexpected. It is the.-sair.c with 
the people who Lihabit them ; their strikingly peculiar 
character exhibiting many dark and gloomy features of 
savage lif", relieved by virtues seldom observed in more 
advanced stages of society, 'fhough deprived of every 
other attraction, those lonely islands would dps?rvc at¬ 
tention, inasmuch i s they manifest the power of the 
humapf race to i.dapT; themselves to all sitnations, and to 
provide the means of subsistence in cireuinstanccs ap¬ 
parently tlje nmst uiifavnurabh;. The political and literary 
history of Iceland presents us with still higher views, 
—proving that there is no place, no physical conditions, • 
in which mankind are necessarily barbarians ; that the 
rudest and most uncultivated countries, the most deso¬ 
late and inho^ji’taklc regions, may become the^ aboile of 
nations participating in the highest qualities of our 
common n .ture; that the chill winds and snow-elad 
rocks of the North cannot quench the fires of the poet*s 
imagination, nor blight that feeling of devotion whicJi 
leads man every where to recpjmisc the presence and 
power of his Creator. 

Iceland is, next to Great Britilin, the largest island in 
Europe, its surfice being alwut a fifth pai-t greater than 
that of Ireland. It lies in the midst of tne Northern 
Ocean, and, as it approaches nearer to Greenland than 
to an j European country, is by many geographers re¬ 
garded as belonging to America. 1 laving, however, been 
first dL?eovcred and peopled from Europe, and being in 
other points more-closely related to this continent, it 
^seeras j}ropcr to consider it as foVming a portion of the 
eastern half of the globe. It is situated between 13'^ 20' 
and 24° 31' of west Ibngitude, and between 03° 23' and 
66° 33^ of north latitude, being nearly in the same 
parallel with tlie Bay of Trondheim in tlie Old World, 
and with Jlehring’s Straits and Bijul’s River in the New. 
Its jho^t northern point, Refsnes, between the Axor nnd 
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le 

Thistil fiords scarcely touches the arctic circle, whilst 
the NortluCape, though in most maps placed consider¬ 
ably to the north of thfs line, does not reach it. U’hc 
grcal^st eiten^ of the land is froif% east^ to west, mej&ur- 
ing from the two most distant point^J Fuglebiarg and 
lleidaren, above 320 miles ; its kreadth from Reikiancs 
to Langanes is 300, alid, at an average-, about^SO miles. 
It iSi calculated to .contain ncarly*38,230 squaiae miles, 
of which, however^ oMy a ninth part •or 4260 miles is 
inhabited, the remainder ^eing (jjiveret^ with naked 
moiftihiins of ice, or valleys rendered equally desolate by 
lava and volcanic sishes.* 

Few countries present a morf* rcpulsivfe aRpect«^han 
this land of snows^ which even in its external figure iiears 
*the marks of those convulsions that deform, its surface. 
It looks almost like the fragment of some former world 
that has alone escapcTl destruction^ confirming the 
opinion which regard;^ it us a portion torn from .the 
bottom of the sea by the expansive energies of fire. 
Its dark rugged coasts sometimes rjse intfi lofty pre¬ 
cipices, against which the ceaseless wavds beat in vai/i; 
at other times, the roclqjf rent asqnder give place to long 
narrow fiords, in whosc^lm waters the mariner, escaping 
from the stormy ofjean, l^nds a safe retreat. The southern 
' side alone is flat and sandy. But tllere also numerous 
shoals, quicksands, a%d breakers, expose the poor fisher¬ 
men to great danger, and render it i^lmost impo^ihle ifco 
land in safety. From Tlammar Fiord tq Ingolfshofde 
long hanks of sand, some of them nearly two* miles 
broad, guard the shore, and in qtlftr parts numerous rocks 
or skerries defend it froifi the waves. • 

The attention of thq spectator apljiroaching this polar 

:-^-—r-T^’ 

• Gliemami, Besrhreibung von IslaAd (Altona, 1824), pp. 7, 
8, 9. Great iiiarcuracy prevails in the old maps reg^ding the 
position of Iceland, niost^ of them,^as above stated, placing the 
North Cape in far too higl^a latitude. According to Olafsen’s map 
its e&tcnt would be 5t),t)M) square miles (2n8d German miles); 
Egger’s reduces it to 29,H.'18 (1405 German miles). Erd- 

bqK^reibuqg, vol. x. p. 216. 
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isLnid for the first tiinc is usually arrested b}’ the snowy 
mountains or Jokuls,* Long before the coast'is visible, 
they rise like hmall white clonus in the distant horizon, 
becoming more di stinct in their outline fis hedncws^ii'-arer 
the hind, and are at last plainly recognised os a mass of 
lofty mountains. Sneeficld, though by no means one 
of the highest of tlijse, is yet sien even beyond the 
Westmejnna Isles, more than'IdO'miles off", towering 
far above the intervening countri ; and Sniofell;on the 
other side of the is'ainl, is yisible \vhen dist.'int nearly 
one hundred miics. Notwithstanding the eheerles" ap¬ 
pearance of these piles of everlasting snow, they are, 
from-.theiF colossal grandeur, objects of great beauty 
and sublimity. When irradiated by the beams of a 
bright sun they shine fo^’th in extreihe splendour, glis¬ 
tening with the most dazzling lustre, and tinging the 
whole atmospheijc ^with a goldeii hue.+ 

The mode i,n which these jokuls are produced closely 
resembles that of the glaciers of tKie Al])s and Pyrenees, 
though th(! climate^ from its low' temperature and abnn- 
diUit moisture, is far more favourable to their increase. 
The rounded torms of^ the trachyte mountains permit 


• This word means “ ice” or “an icy mountain,” and is derived 
/rom Juki, “a frairmc.it of ice.” Similar words are found ui other 
languages ; as the Jaa of Finland, in Lapland Jou, the Hungarian 
Sey, and even the Persian Jurh. The J pelicr of the Swiss, though 
similar lu sound, has jyohablj a different root. In Norway these 
icy fields aie called fiyki, and in Lapland jegna. In the Alps they 
have d'fferent likxncs in different countries, being named Km near 
Salzburg, Fertier in the Tyrol, and in Savoy liiuze or Glaeip.r, 
by which last they are generally known in this country. The 
higher p^-jrt of these mountains is in 'general covered with snow, the 
iee beginning at a lowc elevation, seldom exceeding 7000 to tiO(M) 
feet, being iiio^ frequently from 4000 ,to .^(KK), .and even so low as 
3'100. It IS a curious fact that the minors in Saxony and the Hartz, 
who -fin-t reeeijfed thnfr art from Sweden, still call the ice-like 
crystals found in the dru.^ cavities u* the copper mines, and those 
concentrated from the vitriolic water, Jockel or .foekelgut, but 
without nny knowledge of the meaning of the word. Anderson’s 
Nachrirhten, p. 2. Lan.lnama, p. 4K2.” Iluffmann’s Erde, p. lb'8. 

t Olafsei’s Reise, thcil i. p. 152. krug von Nidda, Karsten's 
Ari-hi'..,vol/vn. p. HendersonIceland (2 vols. 8vo, Kdm- 

hurgh, 1818), vol. ii. pp. 31 ^ I3ti. ^ • 
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tlic snow that falls in great profusion during the winter 

months, a^>d in smaller, quantities even in summer, to 

rest 04 thjjir tojis and sides. I’lie Jjeauft^ of tlit? sun ii» the 

hot ^season, though strong onoSgh ,to melt part of 

this during the day^ are not siiffieiciit to preserve its 

tem])erat\ire above the freezing point, so thayihe water, 

sinking down into tjje ivider portion, is again cong«iled, 

and hiydsthe whote iplo a solid lif^p of iec. The fogs, 

which rising from»thc surrounding ocean are attracted 

towards these mouiftains alfd condrtiscd ift the form oi 
• • • • ^ 

snow on their cold summits, at once augment and con¬ 
solidate the mass. Wlltn the _jdkul is qifeq b<\gi^, its 
smooth shilling surface reflecting the sun’s rays dimirll^lies 
-Still furtlier thein dissolving influence. The principal 
situation, therefore, for the fonnation of these glaciers is 
near the lino of pcrpct^ial congelation, where the sun 
ill the day has power to melt the snoif, Imt not to keen 
it fluid 'during tlie flight. The ice tl ms produced, 
though liard and thick, is seldom so pure a%that which 
is produced in tlic usual manner, lAit contains iinme- 
roiis particles of eartli, sand, and eve» small stones, 
cither carried thither l^y the Winds or washed down 
from the rocky peaks *Svhich pierce its surface*', and 
has in the warm ^nontlw, unless whqji covered by new 
snow, a dirty gray colour. It also contains many round 
or elliptical cavities filled with air, generally of smq^ 
dimensions, though sometimes Iialf *a foot in dliimetcr. 
In summer, a variety of cireiilar liolesfrofli onetn»tlirec 
feet in diameter, run in a winding direction into the ice, 
and are usually filled wdth vf‘ry cold clear wa^er of a 
pleasant taote. I’liese are probably produced at first hy 
some stone or other ^iihstauce which is more oasil>* 
wanned tliau the ice ; and wln*n walR^r is o^ce fonuAl in 
these holes it eontinuos^o descenif, owing to its liaving 
its greatest density at seven or eight degrees above the 
freezing point. The •newly ftirn^d fluid, being thus 
lighter than that at Ahe top, ascends, *and jtlic latter 
descends, in a perpetual circulation till the whole*mass 
is penetrated. Eqiwill}* curious are the block 
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pyramids of sand cemented by the congeajed water, 
which rise like immense sugar-loaves, foiir^' eight, or 
sixteen feet above- thq^suidacc, and are found op most 
of the jokuls. „ 

Happy would it be for the inlijibitants did these icy 
fields rcinvpn in the jdace where they are first formed, 
only dooming the summits of ,the mountains to eternal 
sterility. Eut year after 5 ’ear the accumulating snows 
add to their bulk, till, the resistance, offered by the sur¬ 
face oi^^which they lest bemg overcome, tliey invade the 
plains, laying waste the narrow fields and scanty pastures 
of the natives-.,^ Instances frequently occur when the Ice¬ 
lander, returning after years of absence in a foreign land 
to spend the evening of his life in the.hoinc of his child¬ 
hood, finds its green valleys a desolate wilderness of ice. 
Often, where the declivities are more abrupt, the snow 
suddenly loses ito equilibrium, and rolls down with im¬ 
mense fury and a loud noise, which heard in the still 
night resembles distant thunder. The interuid fires tliat 
still glow in the bosom of many of these jokuls fre¬ 
quently hasten this catastrophe by destroying the slight 
hold the ice has on th<i mountain, and, converting the 
undex-stratum into water, float it all down into the 
valleys. It seem« to have bco.i in this way that the 
Ercfdamark Jokul, now twenty miles long by fifteen 
l^«;oad and 400 feet high, was formed. It fills a wide 
plain surrounded ny high hills, and which, till the 
eleventh century, or even later, was a beautiful vale 
adorned with grass fields, woods, imd farms. In the 
thirteenth, and especially the fourteenth century, all 
the .volcanoes in this quarter of the island were in 
^motion, and the adjoining country was completely deso¬ 
lated by floods of water mingled with ice. Of tliis plain, 
first inhabited by llrollaug, a nephew of the far-famed 
Hollo cf Normandy, only a narrow strip of sand re¬ 
mains, and even tbjb lelic tlje glacier and the ocean 
seem abwit to destroy. The jokul consists of whitish- 
gray lea divided from north to-south into long narrow 
lands, from which project numerous pyramids, ch^'^ly 
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resembling masses of saltpetre. On the eastern bonk of 
the Breidjk river Olafsen saw a wall of ice nearly sixty 
feet hi"h ^)enetrated by round liolc% one gr two /eet 
in dfeincter, fiom which clear cofld waiter was gushing 
out. When seen by this traveller, the Jukul river, 
the shortest yet most dangeroifs in Iceland^^ *vas five 
miles long, but whe^ I^endcrsontvisitcd it fifty years 
after, its course vrm reduced to onC mile. The "inhabit- 
ants still point out ^.he ruins of a efiureft, and the tomb¬ 
stone of a renowned^varrior*U"ho dw^slt J^eHj in more pro- 
pitio*lis days.* * 

Most of these jokuls»are found in the Awo parallel 
chains which, separated from each other f)y a*dcep 
^valley, cross the,island in a direction from north¬ 
east to south-w'est. 'J’liese mbunhiins liaVe had great 
influence both on the cj^vil and physical condition of 
the country, and give to it, exclusive!y of the northern 
peniiisulU, nearly an ohloiig fonn. The ihore extensive 
of these cliains is that on the south-east, '\^hich, com¬ 
mencing with the Snioi*ficld near dihe^Vapna Fiord, 
extends to Sniofell, whence, spreading, out into the 
Thrande and llofs Jok«ls, it almost touches the shore 
in the valleys of the Affta and Home Fiords. Fsirther 
south follow the*Klofa» Jokuls, sai^ to cover not less 
than 3000 square miles, and r^'markable for tiieir constant 
encroachment on the Iftnd which separates them from thfl 
Coast. The strip of sand, here usually not mo/e than a 
mile broad, is diminishing every year, and it is {pared 
that even the present dangerous path, which is the only 
communication between Kast* and South' Icehind, will 
soon be intercepted. Tov^ards the wpst the cliain is pro¬ 
longed by a continuous* plateaxi of ice known under thc^ 
various local names of the Skeidarsc, Sida, Skaptar, 
Torfa, and Myrdals or J^atlcgia tl^kuls, till it ends on 
the coast with the Oester Jdkul, which forms one of the 
first landmarks to those, approachIceland ffom the 

-»-ii-— 

, » » 

J| Olafsen’a Keise, th. * 1 . p, 52; th. ii. pp. 90, fl, 120. 
na'^d4erson,*vol. i. p. 237-244. J!.anflnama, pp. 302, 307. 
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south. The whole leiijjth of this range of mountains is 
above 200 miles. Only three ^ of its more ‘markable 
suii^mits,—iPraefi:\ 6027 feet, the highest m’jimjain in 
Iceland ; Sraorfield, 5755 feet; and Eyaflalhi, or Gester 
Jokul, 6085 feet,—have been measured; but othei-s, 
Torfa, SVaptar, Sido, And Skeideroe, mentioned above, 
seen?, little short of tikis hist, an^d Sniofell, seen from the 
sea at the distance of nearly one hwndred miles, must 
therefore considerably exceed 5000 ffjet.* 

The other eh^in bf jokuk. follows the north-western 
border of the central valley, and from its position id the 
interior is less known than thc/ormcr. In the south ^t 
begiTts with the Skialdbreid, or “ Broad-shield,” north¬ 
wards fi’om the Thingvalla Vatn, aii/j is succeeded by 
the immense ice-ficld known as the Bald, Eiriks, and 
Geitlands Jokuls, wliose dazzling snows present a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the dark lavjis that fill the greater part 
of vhe plain. ' The Hofs Jokul, *ieventy miles* long, at 
the sourceSyOf the Oc or Eya Fiordsaaj, terminates this 
range, the whole length of which is only about a hun¬ 
dred and twepty. No ccrtahi information luis been 
communicated regarding the height of this ridge, ivliich, 
howerer, when compared with vlie former, from the top 
of Jlekla situated between theiii, seems by no means in¬ 
ferior to it, and may therefore average more than 5000 
feet.+ ^ 

** Other mountains*of this character occur in the north¬ 
ern part of Iceland, of which the Glama and Dranga 
Jokuls arc the most remarkable. T'liese seem merely 
the more lofty points of a semicircular group which 
fonns the nucleus o^f that singular peninsula, but owing 
_ to their n^mbte situation arc little known. Sncefiidd, 
betv^cen the Brcida and Faxa Fiords, is also mantled with 
perpetual snoV, and fisom its isolated position appe,Arsone 


V. , » 

* Krug von Nidda, Karsten’s AreViv. vol. vii. pp. 449, lofi. 
Hendr*rson\Introd. p. 9. Gliemann's Mand, p. 90-103. 

1 I^rhg von Nfdda, Karsten’s Arciiiv. vol. vii. p. 457. O^laf- 
^j'n’s Heise, th. ii. p. 133. 
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of tho l(^tiest and most magiiiJicent in tliu island. Its 
height is not well ascertained,—Dlafsen and Povelsen 
making Jt 7052 feet, while ^uckgiizie jeduces^it to 
4 5SW,—^l)otli from trigonoinetricdl meJsurein ents. As th e 
instroments of the^two former were confesstdly very* 
imperfect, the result obtaineef by our cm^ryman is 
prol)al)ly nearer the lyuth, wliteh*we may assume at 
about 5000 feet^ The mounti<!n is distinctly visible 
from*Reikiavik, jyid* the view from itfe summit is noble 
and commanding.^ • • , • ^ 

The external form and linear arrangement of these 


rocky masses leave llttfr doubt of their volcanic orjgin,— 
a fact which is eoiifirincd by tl*e mincralogical clfaractcr 


•of their eontentg wherever they liave been examined. 
Still more tenable proof luls in many instances been 
given when the latent fire within tlicir bosom has 
burst forth with unexpected fury,* tearing up the icy 
sheet \Vhich hid aM fonner indieatiohs of its Exist¬ 


ence. Some of the most destructive erupt^ns have pro¬ 
ceeded from jbkul mountains; butwe ^hall reserve our 
notice of them until we come to treat .of these pheno¬ 
mena in general. • • 

Between the snowy fliiains now described lies the great 
desert of feelaiid, whoae unknown regions form the scene 
of many superstitious terrors to the^ natives; and in¬ 
deed, tlic lonely an(> desolate aspect of tins district 
scarcely be exceeded by any other*region on, the earth. 
Age after age, volcano on volcano havb pour*»J their 
stony floods over its surface, tijl it has^ become almost 
one black scorified field. Infrnense masses torn^from the 
neighbouring mountains, and widc;.cliasms, every wb.cre 
interrupt the progress of the traveller, u^iilst the mag * 
netic hiflueiice of the rocks renders the (jpmpasip iseless 
as a guide. Long traats of voldlmic sand, intersperwd 
witli huge insulated fragments of lava, can asaiuely be 
_ jL _ ‘ 

• Krug von Nidda, Katsten’s Archiv. vol. \ii. p. ftender-, 
son, vol, ii. pp. 36, 42. Olafsen's Reise, th. i. pp. 144-l.'i4, 5^)2. 
M#:kcuzid's Travels in Jcul:ind>(4t(f, Edinburgh, 1811), p. 171^. 
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said to diversify the scene. In these wastes no springs 
of water refresh tiie traveller, w'ho, as in the deserts of 
Arabia, must carry-a supply along with him. iNo bird, 
no beast, scarcely even a plant or humble ^moss refif?vcs 
the tedium of the journey, or expels the feeling of lone¬ 
liness that* weighs upon his spirit. Where the internal 
fires have ftcen most aiitive, hills are tossed on hills in 
inextricable confusion, <\:)f wliich even, the tempestuous 
ocean furnishes but a" faint image.' In other rpiarters 
magnificent glaoiers of green titansparont ice occur, whilst 
the volcanic scorisc with wliich they are often mixbd, 
exhibit a strange contrast, though.one strikingly charnc- 
teristi'** of this land, wdiere fire and ice seem ever con¬ 
joined, and yet ever contending for the mastery.* 

Little information has been obtained regarding the 
interior of this region, as few travcdlers have lately 
penetrated beyond the tracks that skirt its margin. In 
forrafer times tl^erc were more ofothese crossing from 
the one side of the island to the other, deeper into this 
desert, but they have been long neglected, and the enter¬ 
prise of the natives is not such iis to excite hopes of their 
being again frequented. <*It appeccs, however, to form a 
plateau>of no great elevation, frofn ninety to one bun¬ 
dled miles wide, extending across the country from 
north-cast to soutli-west. In this plain rise low rocky 
ridges, separating it into Binallcr v-illeys, though their 
height is* too inconsiderable, compared with the huge 
lateral chains,‘to break the uniformity of the whole, 
I’hese run from south-west to north-east, parallel to 
tjie mountains on the sides, and when seen from the 
^top of Hekla seem like furrow^ on its surface. In its 
•entre is a long narrow valley, stretching from shore to 

r 

f 

* In the appropriate word^ of the old poet:—. 

'^ed, quainvis nitnio fervem exuberet aestu, 

Scit nivibuy si'^varc fidem, pa'iterque favillis 
Durescit gkeios tanti secura ' iiporis, 

( Aieanodefensa gclu, fmnoquc''fideli 
‘ Lumbit contiguas innoxia flamnia pniinas. 

Claudiuu. Rnpt. Frvu. lib. i. v. K}5-169i. 
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shore in^tlic same diroction. Tliis desert is only visited 
by the natives in the ijipmmeT months, when the women 
pitch th|ir tents on its hordcrsyirhilait gatli#ring tl¥! fial- 
lagfass or Ictdaiid moss. But c^en Jihen their dread of 
robbers and of oth(;r still more formidable though ima¬ 
ginary beings, with whom thefr fancy pcoplfs the wild, 
seldom allows thejp t^ penetrate far into the interior. 
The ^ocks of rcHin-dcer that sdhietimes issife from it, 
might afford reav)n to conclude thaf it contains some 
portions less barren than flhose wMclmrd at present best 
knhwn.* * 

We have already noticed the volcanip*nature nf the 
jokuls on the side of this plain; and numerous* cones 
• of a similar origin are spread over its sur&ee, of which 
the best known are ECrabla and Hekla, thc’fonncr closing 
its opening on the nort^, while the latter shuts it on the 
south. Hekla, or, as it is called in country and in the 
old annals, Heklufia#, though by no means the mo&*t dis¬ 
tinguished among the Icelandic inountaina cither for its 
height or picturesque appeiirance, leas yet attracted the 
chief attention both of the natives and strangers. * Its 
neighbour, the Trchyrtiing, or ^Three-horned Mountain, 
though only 2860 feef high, is said far to surpaSs it in 
beauty. But the situation of the farmer, near the most 
frequented part of the island, and in sigljt of vessels sailing 
to Greenland and Nd^th America, joined to the frecpiejiTcy, 
of its eruptions and its facility ot* access, liavc all con¬ 
tributed to this celebrity. Its heightj according to 
the measurement of Messrs Oljlscn, Vetlcsen, and Fri- 
sack, is 5110 feet, and its circumference at tl^e base is 
from fifteen to twenty miles. Ih lies cpinpletely iso- . 
lated from all other* elevations, in the midst of tkc' 
valley we have described, and is aboqjb thirty’miles 
from the coast, it cimtains little solid rock, consisting 
chiefly of fragments of lava and %orisc mingled with 
ashes, pumice, and half-melted f/oncs bound together 

• Henderson, vol. i. pp^ 64-73, 348, 363; •vol. il. p» 203. 

Cvug von Nidda, Karston’s Arcluv. vol. vii. p. 427 i voL.ix. 

'. IM. Clafscn’s Reise, th. u.*pp. 68, 73, 122. 
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by tliL' stroams of dissolved matter that have is'aied like 
veins from its sides. Near the i^oot it is surrounded l)y 
glaz(^ walls^nr cliffs, f]^»in forty to seventy ^-et Jiigb, 
composed of beds of lala, ii]) which travellers, in niaiiy 
places, have to creep on their luxnds and feet. 

The fehajv- of ITekla-is fiearly that of a regular cone, the 
sides af which lise at oSl'i angle of with the horizon, 
and it is divided ni'ar the top into three peaks, the one 
in the middle beii’ig the highest. The craters form hol¬ 
lows in^the siflea of® these, hod, together with many 
crevices, are in general filled w'ith snow, though the out¬ 
line of the hill and the internal v'arinth prevent it from 
ac’cumulating in siieh quantities as on other mountains. 
When Mackenzie ascended it in IHKt steam was cun-' 
stantly arising from the central peak, and the heat was so 
intense, that on removing some ,of the exterior stones, 
those below were •fhund too hot to he luindlcd. and a 
thermoinetor placed among thtmi P?>3c to 144°. Its sides 
are scarred by numerous ravines, serving as beds for the 
winter eataracts,,and occasioned either hy streams of lava 
or by those tonre*uts of water or melted snow which some¬ 
times, though more rarcAy here than on some other vol- 
canoes,'“accornpany an eruption. *’The most remarkable 
of these chasms is one on the western sidb, which extends 
from^the top to t^ic bottom of the mountain, and resem- 
blb/< a valley filled with heaps of mefted sii})stances, large 
masses of which stiirhsuig threatening on its declivities. 
This IkplJow vfas jirobabjy formed in the eruption of 
1800, when the old aniiqls relate that Hekla was rent to 
the very ^centre ; its prcscilt ap][)eaTancc arising from its 
k btiing partially filled by the debris from the sides, and by 
the sand and ashes with w'hich t^ie ejections generally 
close. , 

The beautiful and h'.rtile plain which formerly sur¬ 
rounded vliis famed*^ volcano is now overflowed hy its 
fiery floo^, or buriedXunder immtfiise heaps of cinders, 
pumice, surd, and ashes. For iiearty ten miles around, no 
•grass or*other plant grows, and the ruined walls of tjie 
foikm-houscs and enclosures Jftill seen amidst the wiftd- 
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inf^s of llie torrents, tell the melancholy tale of days 
of prosperity which seem passed 'for ever. The most 
extensive field of lava lies to tlie^ south, sprea^ out 
towards flic 'l^ndfiall, and is as it wefe sown ivith a vast 
number of small cones rising only a few hundred feet 
above its surface, yet easily recognised from, the deep 
red colour of their “craters. TVe fnost remarka]jlc of 
these, the Rciud-ocjl/for, composed «f small red half-melted 
stones, has an oblong form, and if crater in the middle 
180 feet deep and aiO in ciffcumfeiencc. • These hillocks 
ha'^e all co-operated in producing this immeasurable sea 
of molten earth ; the emptioiis having oftgner proci'eded 
from those small channels whi^h pierceThe*plaiifiike a 
.sieve than from the central opening. This is not peculiar 
to the locality now dcscrihed,*as the loose and crumbling 
sides of volcanic mountains are frequently unable to resist 
the pressure of a column of lava fm*r or five thousand 
feet in height. • • • 

Hekla seems to have been in a state of re^iose for some 
time previous to the arrival of the*Norwcgians, and to 
have remained in the same condition movj' than a centtiry 
afterwards. Many of Uie old aiiiialists place the first out¬ 
break in the years 1104,1105, or HOC, hut othcri make 
it a hundred years carlipr. Most authors reckon twenty- 
three (iriiptioiis in all; otliers, witt wliom Stephensen 
agrees, only eighte»n. The interval between tluAn 
varies from six to seventy-six years, the average period * 
being about thirty-five. But it is not te be supposed 
that lava in a fluid state luis oi all tliese occasions flowed 
from the mountain ; its discharges being often confined 
to sand and pumice, whfbliarc, however, almost equally 
destructive to the adjacent country.* * , 

-— --, I 

• The dates of th« eruptions arc as ^llow :—1\)04, lOliJ), H05, 
1113, 1167, 1206, 1222, I2!)4. 1300 (the last two are said to havo 
been extremely violent, and to have continued during a wliole year), 
1340, 1374, 1390, 1436, 1^10,1664, J 58,^ H-19, 1626, nS-W, 1693, 
172B, 1754, 1766-1768. • Von Troil’s Xetters (original edition, 
lTps.da, 1777), quoted by "Henderson, vol. i. p. 343. The d\gercnoe 
in|>ther authors probably anses from only counting those*froiu the 
ceiipral crater. Vide Gliemaun^p. M)2, for other lists. h 
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The last eruption of this mountain, in 176Q, was re¬ 
markable for its violence. Fo|^r years before it took 
place, when Olafsci^and Povelsen were there, a^jnepf the 
people were nattci'mg tiliemselvcs with tha belief, thht as 
there had been no outbreak from the principal crater for 
upwards seventy yeals, its energies were completely 
exhausted. Others^ onr,the contfary, thought tliat there 
was on tkis account only more reason to expect that it 
would soon again<jom1nence. The‘preceding winter was 
remarkably mild,^ so ithat thi lakes *and rivers in the 
vicinity seldom froze, and were much diminished, pro¬ 
bably ^ from tlje internal heat. ,On the 4th April 1766 
tliere.TiV'ere some* slight shbeks of an earthquake, and early 
next morning a black pillar of sand, piiiigled with fire*, 
and redhot stones, burst \Vith a loud thundering noise 
from its summit. Masses of pumice, six fe(;t in circum¬ 
ference, w'ere thronwi to the distance of ten or fifteen 
milet, together With heavy magnetiw stones, one oi which, 
eight pounds^ weight, fell fourteen miles off, and sunk 
into the ground though still hardened by the trost. 
The sand was ^^rried towards the nortli-west, covering 
the land 160 miles round fourdnehes deep, impeding 
the fisking-boats along the coast,* rVnd (birkening the air, 
so that at Thingore,^140 miles distant, it was impossible 
to know whether a sliect of paper was white or black. 
At Holum, 166 miles to the north, ilome persons thought 
'they saw , the stars^’shining through the sand-cloud. 
About^;nid‘da^, the wind veering round to the south¬ 
east, conveyed the dust into the central desert, and pre¬ 
vented it from totally destro;^ing the pastures. On 
, the 9th iipril the l^jra first appeared, spreading about 
«.;fiy^e miles towards the south-westt and on the 2dd May a 
column^of water was seen shooting up in. the midst of 
the sand. TAc last iiiolcnt eruption was on the 6th 
July, thu mountain in the interval often ceasing to eject 
any matter; and thd^ large stones- thrown into the air 
were compared to a swarm of beel clustering round the 
mounthm-tbp. The noise was heard like loud thun^pr 
folly miles distant, and the accompanying earthquakes 
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were iTiflre severe at Kriauvik, eighty miles westward, 
than at half the distance on the opposite side. The 
crup^ion| are said to he in geneml ivnore violent during a 
north or west wind than when blows from the suutli 
or east, and on this j^ccasion more matter was tliTo\vii out * 
in mild tbm in stormy weathe¥. .Where thaiashes were 
not too thick, it a’jjis observed that they increased the 
ferti^jty of the grass fields, and ^jine of tlienf were car¬ 
ried even to the Oj-kney Islands, the inllabitants of which 
were at first terrified by Vhat they coiJsidercd showers 
of%Iack snow.* 

Tills remarkable mountain has been^kng associated 
with the superstitions of the natives, to which its»awful 
phenomena give, a great decree of countenance. The 
lower orders still regard it with terror, and few of them 
have ever ventured to ^scend its summit, or even to ac¬ 
company strangers as guides. Pits*Aill of burning sul¬ 
phur and mud, boiling springs, and openings whence 
smoke and flames continually issue, arc thimore natural 
dangers by w’hich they endeavoup to.inducc the tra¬ 
veller to forego his purpose ; and when tliese prove vain, 
they relate to him stoPies of tht mountain-birds sliaped 
like ravens, hut with •iron bills, which evil-entfeat aU 
intruders on tlieir domain. Its cijater is the entrance 
to llcla’sdark .abode, and in the glooiyy regions beneath 
the Icelanders have fixed “ the place where the souVof* 
wicked persons are tormented witli fire ; fo« they will 
tell you that they see sometimes whole trftops of kifemal 
spirits carrying the damn’d sot^is into the abyss of this 
mount, and returning hack ligain to fetch mor^. Blef- 
keuius says, this is generally obser^icd aft<y some bloody w 
buttle has been fought In some place or othcr.”t Though'^ 
the intercoui-sc with strangers mayHiavc sqmewhat^iodi- 

-_ ! _ 

• 

■ Olafeen’s Rcise, th. ii. p. 1.36-140. Finnsen’s Eftejretning om 
Tildragelscrnc ved Bierget Hekla fCoii^nhagen, 1767). Barry’s 
Orkney Islands, p. 13. * , 

t La Peyfere’s Accourt of Iceland, ChurchjU’s Vdyagcii, vol. ii. 
p.«365. Compare Arn. Jon. Brov. Com. p. i. sects. 7,6. Hakliwt, 
vok i. pp.%22-526, 556-662. 
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ficd these superstitions in this vicinity, they arc st ill found 
in all their force in the remoter ports of the island.^ 

If llcklo ^d thfft surrounding scenery formrihe won¬ 
der of the southern extremity of the great central Val¬ 
ley, Krabla, the Myvatn, and the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, are equally that or the northern. Though from 
Uieir situation in a remote and jthinly peopled part of 
the countiy they are less known and-seldom visited by 
travellers, yet tlity embmee some of the most remarkable 
volcanic appearancesr.in tlie ‘Island. <» The analogies be¬ 
tween the two extremities of the central plateau uro 
very striking,-B-both being chief a^ats of igneous activity, 
and b«ih distinguished by lofty volcanoes, boiling springs, 
and large lakes. The Myvatn forms thQ.centre of subter¬ 
ranean agency in tliis district, and a semicircular group of 
mountains, which, like the fragments of a gigantic crater, 
surround its shores^ have almost all been hitely in a state 
of ei^uption. The northern bank tf the lake is covered 
with rough hbick lava, running into the water in nume¬ 
rous fantastic promontories, and divided by wide cracks, 
over one of which, sixty feet deep, tlicre is a natural 
arch, now used as a road. On the west rise barren hills 
separated by sandy wastes and aif extensive moor, inter¬ 
sected by numerous .red cones, giving place in the south 
ti) dark mountains, and relieved in the cast by the Nainar 
or sulphur mines, where clouds ofr smoke recall'to the 
' mind the cause of the surrounding desolation. 

Tin;, highest of these connected summits is Rafn- 
tinnuliall, or the Obsidian Mountain, so named from the 
occurrence, of this beautiful mineral in immense quan- 
, titles, fo'iming threq beds near the summit. Next to 
.ut. is Krabla, which, like Hekla, seems to consist of 
matter thrown from the crater, principally pumice, sand, 
and soft eal•t^l, diversified by htfds of yellow sulphur 
and a fiv.v misshapen rocks. From the looseness of its 

_ 1 _ _ >_ 

« 

* Heiso. th. ii. p. 183-140. 'Macltenstie's Travels, pp. 

230, 245*254. IIciKler'-on, vnl, i. p. 390 344. .Krug von Nld^a, 
KcL-rston’s Archiv., vol. vii. 4trl!-405, 471. • • 
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composition, tliis eminence has lately suffered much di¬ 
minution in height.* Iijthe surrounding plain, and even 
on the^hil^ itself, arc many fens ipterspersed^vith boiling 
pitsi^f siilphur,and mud, two of \fhieli^on the south-east- 
cni side are named YJite, a contraction of Ilelviite, from 
their sujiposed connexion with the in|crnal rep^ns. One 
of these sec-n by Olafsei^ had the* form of a vast kettle 
filled to within thirty feet of the Ihim with viscid bluish 
water, only visible^when the windT carfied to a side the 
dense vapour that ronstanfly asccitded fftim its^purface, 
aud* threw au acid mud on tlie hanks. This seems to 
be an old crater, as weil as that visited by Jdendw-soo, 
which lies about 700 feet below the summit. 'The 
Jiitter is a deep Pit or basin, about three hundred feet 
in circumferenee, filled with a mixture of water, sul¬ 
phur, and bliiish-hlack^holus, continually boiling, and 
every five minutes casting up a j el •from the centre. 
This rose at fii*st to %bont twelve feet,* incrojising by 
leaps to thirty, wlnm it rapidly declinwl, and was 
preceded by a smaller spout from another part of tlio pool. 
The sides, composed of red earth and sulphur, are so ex¬ 
tremely soft, tliat it is dsftigerous to approach the margin. 
“ The horrors,” says tin? last-named traveller, “ <?f this 
wonderful j»ool, arc alasolutcly incU'scrihahle. T’o he 
conceived, they must he seen ; and, foj my part, 1 am 
convinced that the au'ful impression they left upon iiiy 
mind, no length of time will ever*be able k> erase.” 
Al>out a mile north-west from Ivrabla, to whiel>it is 
connected by a narrow ridge, lieis^Leirhni\kr, lower than 
either of the fonner, and said to he inaccessible fgom the 
fens and sulphureous pits which siiwound its base. iJe- 
fore the eruption of T/24-30, it was entirely covered with 
grass, hnt now appears consumed tfnd coiyoded Ji/ the 
fire, and is considered •ne of the* niost dangcroue vol¬ 
canoes in this part of tlic island. 

_ • • 

_• 

• Glicmann says that it is composed of sandstnne and sJatc-clay 
(sc'kieferthoii), covered by sand, pumice, and ashes ; but the stat^- 
inentt of Olifsen and Henderson affree with the above description. 

B 
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This eruption, in which the two mountains last named 
perfonued the principal ])art, is jTegarded as one of the 
niosi .violent^iid pitdongpd that ever happened iiileelaiid, 
and was still freshen the mcinoiy of many persons \^hen 
Ohifscn and Povclscn visited that district. Hiough every 
thing aro’?^id bore marks of the agency of internal fire, 
yet neither of them ’wns know'® a^ a volcrmo, and the 
stunted birches which nad taken root in the crevices, and 
the white moss that clothed the surface of the Liva, seem¬ 
ed to giv ;9 assurance that its igheoiis rcRource.s were all ex¬ 
hausted. But as in the case of Vesuvius of old,w]iich it 
resembles in so many of its phcsnomcna, this lcngthem‘d 
period of repose -^vas only the prelude to more terrible 
convulsions, and for five 3 "carsthe moimtains raged as if 
with the concentrated energy of centuries. The stciriaa, 
or stone flood, as the natives expressively named the 
lava that issuedfr6m Krabla, divided itself amongst the 
valleys into many anus, the largest of which, fourteen 
miles long ^^nd above two broad, entering the lake, 
destroyed the fislij and caused it to boil many day^s. 
Another approached lleykijihlid, burning up the farm¬ 
houses in its i)rogress,‘ but spaicd the church, turning 
aside When within two feet of the wall of the burying- 
ground.* During fhe day, the ■fiery stream burnt with 
a blue sulphureoyis flame, half concealed by the smoke, 
. hi^jt 3 'ct so strong, that a tobacco-pij)c could be kindled 
at it, to which it imparted an unjdcasimt taste. At 
night it assumed a bright glow, colouring the whole 
heavens red, whilst the.plear sparks from it, and the fiery 
matter thrown from the top of the mountains, produced a 
continual ligjitningvisible in tlic most distant provinces. 
£ometimca the current ceased, ahd the outer rind con¬ 
gealed,, but q fresh* supply of fluid soon burst it up, 
carrying the fragments along dike shoals of ice on a 
river. These detached portions, twisted into all direc- 

V w 

w 

• Thijj v(Aj curious fact of the Java currents being turned 
aside by some seemingly very slight obstacle, has frequently Been 
observed on other^occasiona. ^ * 
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lions, all times produced figures as beautiful as if carv¬ 
ed by some skilful ar^st. Often, on liigllly inclined 
plact'Sj tl|3 crust had siitllcien^ conuBstcnc^ to rexiaiii 
standing, wlicii the more fluid ^ort^n in the interior 
passed on ; and thus ^formed long vaults curiously glazed 
within, and adorned with spldlidid^stalactittjM hanging 
like icicles from the ro^f.*" • • 

Many other vol«^oes are met Vith in this Quarter of 
the island, but we^hall only name*twd^ Herdubreid and 
IVolladynger, situjitcd considerably tc^ the soutjji, in tlie 
midst of the desert country.* The first is a very high 
mountain, almost four-cornered, and suN'ounded* near 
tlic top as by a wall; the sewud, about thirty miles 
.from tlie other, ii^lower, and separated into three peaks. 
Both have been frc(piently in combustion, *and liavc to¬ 
gether produced the Ofjfiada-hraun, or Ilorrid-lava, one 
of the i^ost extensive tracts of this silhstance in Icelan l; 
but their remote situation has pro vented \hem from pro¬ 
ducing much injury.t • 

The preceding account of the fcelf^ndic mountains 
shows that most of them arc of a volcanic iiature,andffom 
the native history we Jearn th» freij[uency with which 
they have manifested this chariicter. Most of theifi seem 
now to be in tho state of intermittent activity, in which 
more or less violent paroxysms occuy at intervals of 
longer or shorter duration, and, but for the uncertaint^^of 
these periods, we might consider sonib as in a state of com¬ 
plete repose. These alternations of movAnent and rest 

• 

Olafson’s Reise, th. ii. p. 54*61. Henderson, vol. i. pp. 149*160, 
171-179. CSlicinann, pp. 9lf, 96. Krug von JVulda, ^C;)U'sten’s 
Archiv. vol. vii. p. 467. • 

t Olafsen’s Keise, th. if. p. 73. Gliemann, p. 94. Feiv lafl- 
guages seem rlohcr in names for the difTdrent forjns of iQOvIhUins 
than the Icelandic is |ppropriatedato mountains covered with 

ice; isolated rocks or hills are namodye/2 or Jiall; when the cliffs 
are as it were heaped one on another, Maud; steep co^es, hnupr 
or hnup ; small knobs or knolls, hiaf; aii(d high mountain-plains, 
moar. Capes are named ^es or naes ; if they end in ajiigh narrow 
momontory, hqfd; and if with a single nigh moftnt^n, hom. 
Tlwse explanations will show the import of the names unposedon 
many places*by the first settlors.* ^ 
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seem common both to the separate members and to the 
whole system, there beinj? maiiy^cars in wliieli the isLind 
rciTi'iims unt^sturl):d, whilst at other epoclis it/appears .'is 
if entirely devoterji to the fury of eontendinjr elements. 
The most terrible of the volcanoes kpowii in iuieioiit times 
wereHek/a,OraefatTbkul,and the Katle'^ia,to which have 
rcceintly lieen added ICrabla, beir'hnukr, and Skapt.ia- 
fells, which commenced only in the Idtli century3’he 
earliest record of sucti nn oeeurrenee js that of tin* Elld- 
borg, in_^,thc westvrn'part of ihc islaiid, SJiid to havt; h.np- 
pened in tlic 9th or 10th century. This ^v.^s folio wet! by 
the t^iption from the mountain j in Giildbringe Syssel in 
the year 1000, at the time when the Althing was deliber¬ 
ating as to the reception of the Christien religion. In the 
11th century, TIekla a])pcared in a state of violent com¬ 
motion, extending in the mid«],lc of the 12th to m.any 
others, which dcvjiStated the land from north to south,.-md 
were accompanied by destnictive*earthquakes. In the 
beginning a^’d at a later period of the lOtli century, 
the south-wesfpm (piaider was particularly excited, 
whilst in the middle of the succeeding one, tlie ishind 
was destdated by the most teirible convulsions, con¬ 
cluding ill 1391 with a violent earthquake, felt over the 
whole country. From this date till the hegimiiiig of the 
16th, tlio voleanges were comparatively quiet, hut .at tliat 
p^iod, mid in the end of the century, they r.aged both 
in the south and north. 'Fhe l7th was again an interval of 
repos/;, in which only the southern ones were active ; 
hut the 18th age proved^that their energies liad undergone 
no diminution by eruptions cve^ more violent than tliosc 
of the 14th. ^etwc«in 1720 and 1730, the same mounkiins 
were in incessant action, acconfpanied liy earthquakes, 
whibitin thCp north,- Krabla and Lcirlinukr hcg.an their 
devastations ; in the years 1753 and 1755 the Skeidera; 
and Katlegia Jdkufa poured out every variety of volemiic 
matter; in 1766, Hekla again- commenced, and tho 
destructive outbreak of the SkapUr in 1783 closed these 
frightftll sccneJi, Fi-om that time till 1821, with .the 
exception of some slight agitations, and proBalily a few 
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inconsKlerable eruptions in the descn't parts of the country, 
no displays of volcanic jjption occuri'cd. But on the night 
bet wee'll ^lio 20th and 21st De(;prabcr of ijic ycan^ust 
naiiiPd, tlie lofty Kyaiialla Jbkiil,*of vv^icli the movement 
ol’ 1012 was the only one formerly known, burst its icy 
covering, and began to cast ouf ashps, stonesyand dust, 
ac;c‘ompanied with a ijtrojig flame. ‘It continued tUl Janu¬ 
ary throwing out great quantities 5f pumice aslles, which 
covered all the syrronnding fielifs; And in February 
1822 a lofty pi11ar*of smoke still tosQ fiTrm tli| crater. 
In June of the following year it again began to bum, and 
on the2Gthof the same# month destroyed ki jpart the 
adjacent land ; but, after pouring out some streams of 
.«vater in the begi|jining of July, it was once more quiet. 
In this mouth also the Katlegia, al‘ter (J8 years’ repose, 
threw out sand and asjjes, covering nearly 100 square 
miles onground. In July 1825 botli ftides of the island 
were visited by cartlu^akes, accompaniec! by destructive 
hurricanes and floods; whilst on the I8th February 1827 
there was an eruption of the Skeidefte Jokul. 

Such displays of volcanic fury have not been confined 
to the dry land, but hate invaded even the channels of 
the sea. Many of the Auptioiis in the latter havi? with¬ 
out doubt been concealed by the waters, and passed away 
without any memorial, as those only vv'hich were most 
distinguished for violence could ajipoar on the siirfa^fe. 
The Westmanna Islands, in the line ffirming tha prolonga¬ 
tion of the southern chain of jokiils, bear bvident marks 
of igneous action, consisting idigost entirely of lava (a 
stream of which seems to have flowed from Ilej^afell in 
lleyinaey), and are said to liave ejacted vglcanic matter 
since the land was inhabited. But Cape Reikianes and the 
islands near it, which form Jis it word a contjnuatian lUf the 
northern mountain-cliain, present more decided tokens 
of internal combustion, and the sea in their vicinity lias, as 
the natives describe it| been sctcral times on fire. The 
Sturliinga Saga relates that this occurred the 13th 
cegtury more than fivfc times, producing great changes 
in the hduiids. In 1340 and* 14^2 the sauic phcnomciibu 
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appeared, and in 1583 flame was seen rising from the 
(Ii'ep by a ship from Jircmcn. was again in action in 
178?i, when .a nerr island rose from the opeaii, but 
vanished next year dining a violent earthquake. The 
quantity of pumice thrown out wa^ so great as to cover 
the waves, for 100 to 150 miles round, and even, it is 
said, to impede the progress of tVe tdiips. It also threw 
out ashes'about 1881 In such abundjfnee, that soiiio of 
them fell in Roikiavilc, causing great alarm to the inha¬ 
bitants.* * . ' 

As a particular example of the ravages produced by 
these iterriblo <convulsions of nat irc may give the reader 
a cleafl*er and more vivid idea of their fudion than any 
goJK'ral description, w(‘ shall select tbp enqition of the 
Skaptar Jdkul in 1788; it having been not only very 
violent, but the one of which wt possess the fullest and 
most authentic, accounts. The preceding winter .and the 
spring of that year had been unwsually mild, and no- 
thhig seemed to foretell the approaching danger till 
towards the end of May, w'hcn a light bluish fog was 
seen floating akmg the gi'ound, succeeded in the begin¬ 
ning of June by carthtjfuakes, which daily increaswl in 
violence till the Bth of that month. At nine on the 
morning of that dyy numerous pillars of smoke Averc 
noticed rising in^ the hill country towaixls the north, 
w^ich, gradually gathering into a dark bank, obscured 
the atmosphere, and*proceeding in a southerly direction 
against the wihd, involved the whole district of Sida in 
darkness, showering do^m sand and ashes to the thick¬ 
ness of qn inch. This cloud continued to increase till the 

10th, when fije-spouts were observed in the mountains, 

# 

, # . , ■ ■ ■ . . - .... —— ■ ■ ■ . 

• I^andnama, £). (58. ^Hemann, p. 105-195. Olafsen’s Roisp, 
th. ii. pp. 171, 223, 224* Rarrow’ag Visit, p. 91. Von Hoff, 
Verzeichryss von lirdbebcn, &,c. Poggcmlorff’s Annalon, 1824, ct 
seq. The^ dates of four eruptions in the 13th century are given in 
the Icelandic Annals in Lan{:fbbek's Colftjctions, viz,; —1211, ac¬ 
companied by an earthquake; 1226, dtlykncss at mid-day; 1238; 
J240, in/fhich year there was also an qarthqiiake, the sun appeared 
red, and a pestilence followed. Vide Langebek’s Script. Her. DUn. 
torn. iii. pp. 77, 8^, 93, 94. 
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accowipjuiied by cjirthquakea. Next day the large river 
Skaptaa, which in the sj|riiig liad discharged a vast quan¬ 
tity o{ fc^id water mixed with gravqj or (^ist, and^ad 
lately been much swollen, totalfy disappeared. This in¬ 
cident was fully accounted for on the 12th, when a huge * 
current of lava hurst from one Isido of the volcano and 
ruslicd with a lou^ c^ishing n6isc down the channel 
of thg river, wdiiefi it not only*filled, but even over¬ 
flowed, though in jnany places froiti foflr to six hundred 
feet deep and two Imndrcdlu’oad. M-’Iiqliory stream, after 
leavhig the hills, threatened to* deluge the low country of 
Medal laud, when a lakoithat lay in its way«inj;crce|jted it 
dining several days. But at length the incessant totrents 
. Shlled tlie basin an^l proceeded in two streams,—one to the 
east, where its progress was for a short tim'e interrupted 
by the Skalarfiall, up which, liowever, the accumulating 
llooil sqoii forced its way, rolling th*c*mossy covering of 
the mountain before like a large piece*of cloth. *Tlie 
other current directed its progress towaijls the south 
through the district of Medalland, passipg over some old 
tracts of lava, which again began to bui*p, whilst thd air 
in its cavities escaped with a strange whistling noise, or, 
suddenly expanding, tlfrcw up immense nnvsscs iftto the 
air to the height of mo*-o tliim 120 feet. The watci-s of 
the rivers, s-wolli'ii by the melting of,the jbkuls in tlie 
interior, and intercepted m their course by the glow^g ^ 
lav.a, were throwm into a state of vfolent ebullition, and 
destroyed many spots spared by the fire. 'In this district * 
the liquid matter continued to flyw till the 20th of July, 
following principally the course of the Skaptaa^wherc it 
poured over the lofty eal-araet of Stapafoss, filling up the • 
enormous cavity the 'vJaters had been hollowing out for 
ages. During the wdiolc of this* eruption tlip litmo- 
spherc was filled with iwephitic vdpours or darkened with 
clouds of ashes, by which the sun was either concealed 
from the miserable inhabitants,'or appeared like a blood- 
red globe, adding to ^lieir terror and consternation. 

, The molten clcraeifts had so long confined their fury 
to the Skaptua that the ifiluft)itants of the eastern ^is- 
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trict oil the Hvei-fisfliot, tlioiigh much iiicoinmoded by 
the showers of ashes, hoped to escape its more imme¬ 
diate visitations. ^But on the 28th of Juno a cloud of 
sand mid smoke caused so thick a daikiipss tliat in the 
houses Ut noon a sliei't of white paper held oiipositc the 
window could not be dis\.iuguishcd from the black walls, 
wliils^ redTiot stones arul dust bprned up the pastures, 
poisoned the waters, ,\nd thrcatcnck'i..to set lire to the? 
dwellings. On the 8d of August a thick vapour rising 
from the IIveHistlio*, the entire disappearance of its 
waters, and a foaming lire-stream which on the t)th nish- 
od wjtli indescribable fury doiiju its bed, overflowing 
the coiintry in One night to the extent of more than four 
miles, converted the fearliil antieipations of the natives, 
into dreadful realities, 'ihe eruptions of sand, ashes, 
pumice, and lava, continued till the end of August, when 
the volcano appi>apcd completely exhausted ; but flames 
Wen' still seen'in February 1784i/and tliiek clinids of 
smoke even in J uly of that year. The whole catastrophe 
closed in August with an eartlujuake of such extreme 
violence that men were thrown to the ground. 

'J’he immediate source w’hencsk this enormous mass of 
matterJssued is entirely unknowd, hi'ing situated iu that 
great central desert of sand and ,snow ivliieh none of the 
nativ es have ever penetrated ; and no traditions of any 
fo.'mer occurrence of this kind have hecii preserved, 

' Some persons who V. cut up into the mountains during 
the eontinuaiite of the eruption were, in consequence of 
the thick smoke, compelled to return, and some subse¬ 
quent attempts met w'ith no better success. It is not 
even knbvvn ivhethc^ the euiTeflt tliat flowed down the 
Sjeaptaa and t‘iiat in tlie Ilverlislliot jiroeeeded from the 
same• ‘rater. It is, h«w'cver, prohulilc their sources were 
ditferent though closely connect^jl. 

The e 3 =tcnt of the* lava can f)nly he accurately knoivn 
in tile inhabited districts.* T'hestitJam thatfloivcd down 
the Skaptaai is calculated at aboutf^. fifty miles in length 
by twelve (ft* fifteen at its greatest breadth,—that in the 
Hreiiisfliot at foi*ty mile» in -length by seven iu breadth. 
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In the narrow eljaniiol of tlic Skaptua it rose to 500 or 
(JOO feet, but in the plains its extreme height docs not 
exijeed 100, and in many pLices is onl|r eiglij^or ten fact. 
Fron»its imineaiso tliickncss, it a Jong tune in cool¬ 
ing, being so hot in July ITHJ, twelve months after the 
eruption, that Mr Stephenscii cotfld not cross it^and even 
then sending up a tluclv^sinokc o# steam. In the ,year 
1704 it still retaiiii.’d'aii elevated fcniperature, •emitting 
vapours from various places,aiidmarfy of 4ts ere vices being 
fil led with warm water. This long •ete^ition of heat will 
appear more extraordinary whCn we consider the nume¬ 
rous globular cavities aii\J fissures it cont,'uni‘dj)erin4.ting 
a friic circulation of the. water and atmosphere.* *• 

.! TTic destructive^ elFi'cts of this volcimo were not con- 
*fiued to its immediate vicinity, vast quantities of sand 
and ashes being scattered over the remoter parts of the 
country,^and some were conveyed to like Faroe Islands, 
a distance of nearly 3^ milcs.+ The mfxious vapours 
that f(»r many months infec.ted the air v^cre equally 
pernicious to man and beast, and •overed the whole 
island with a douse fog which obscured tlyj sim, and 
pereeptihle even in l^igland and Holland. The steam 

* The mass of matter ejecteil on this occasion must have been 
enormous, and gives no counV'naYicc to the q^iinion that the igneous 
agents operating on the earth arc diminishing in intensity. Assum¬ 
ing the average breadth of the first current as miles, and of tlw 
second as three, both probably below thc^truth, the one woiiW 
cover 300 squiure miles, the other 120, or 420 in all. With an ave¬ 
rage depth of fifteen yards, the combined mass* would contain 
420 X 3007()00 x 15 — 10,514,830,000 cubic yartls, or nearly twenty 
thousand xnillions. But this comprise only that portion which 
flowed into the inhabited districts, whilst it is likely that an equal 
or greater quantity remained ifliaped up aroy^nd the crater, or flowed 
olf into the unknown regions of the interior. Tfi this mu>*l. also 
he added the pumice, sand, and ashes scattered not only oviu th% 
whole island, hut to a distance of 300 miWs roumlf in such abun¬ 
dance as to destroy the fisheries in the%ioighbouring sea. With 
these additions it would amount we may believe to fift;^ or sixty 
thousand milhons of cubic yards, exceeding the solid ccyitents of 
Hekla, which, if six miles4n diameti^ at the base and l7tX) yards 
high, would contain nearly Jfty thousand milhutis (40,5147,270,000) 
of cubic yards. This is probably larger than any itidlvidj^al mass 
of tlie older igneous rocks known to exist. ^ 

*1* This also happened durmg tlte eruption of Hekla in 1693. 
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rising from the cr.'iter, or exhaled from the boiling waters, 
was condensed in the cooler regions of the atinosj)here, 
an’ descended in- floods, that deluged the fields and 
consolidated the dshes into a thick blacks crust. A fill I 
of sno\V in the middle of June, and frequent shoivcrs of 
hailstones of unusual nlagnitude, accompanied with tre¬ 
mendous tliunder-stoTins tearing up huge fragments of 
rock and rolling thci?i down into Ino plains, completed 
the scene of desolrftion. The grass and other plants 
withered, and‘ becaisie so hi’ittle th<at the weight c»f a 
man’s loot reduced theiA to powder; and even where 
the pastures seemed to liavc recovered, the cattle refused 
to tfHich them'' dying ot actual starvation in the midst of 
the most luxuriant herbage. Sniiill unknown insectJ 
covered many of the fields, whilst other ptirtions of the 
soil formerly the most fertile were changed by the ashes 
into marshy wast-^i^ overgrown with moss and equiseta. 
A olseasc resefhbling scurvy in iti most malignant typo 
attacked both men and cattle, occasioned in the former 
no doubt by the want of food, and the miserable, often 
disgusting, nature of that which alone they could obtain. 
IMany lived on the hot'ies of those animals which had 
perished from hunger or dist-.ise, whilst others had 
reaourse to boiled skins, or suh&tnnees still more nauseous 
and unwholesome, 'riic numerous earthquakes, with 
the ashes and other matter thrown into the sea, caused 
the fish to desert ihany parts of the coast, whilst the 
fishermen seldom daring to leave the land, enveloped 
in thick clouds during^most of the summer, were thus 
d(*privcd of their usual stock of winter provisions. 
Wc cannot better conclude tills frightful catalogue of 
evils than hy the following summary of the numbers of 
men’and cattle more or less immediately destroyed by it 
ill two years. The hciost modijrato cakmlation makes 
these amount to IJ^bOliunian beings, 19,488 horses, 6001 

horned cattle, and 129,987 sheept* 

--- 0 --- 

* Stcyhe£.sen s?.ys 9336 men, 28,0p() horsos, 11,461 cattle, and 
lfMl,4fS8 sheep, but bis numbers are'thought exaggerated. The 
description in the text is cdicily abridged from this gentleman’s 
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Th{‘ fiords, which, bursting through the rocky barrier 
that guards the coast, far up into the interior, con¬ 
stitute a ipost characteristic fcatiire oi Icela|idic scentry. 
They have alk a great similarity of |form, so that the 
description of the general features of one may serve 
equally for that of all the others*! Having pro^jably been 
at first rents or chiwnv? producftl fiy the originn,! up- 
licjuriqg of the islafid, their lengffli is often very dispro- 
portioned to their Jireadth; some ()!F thftn being scarcely 
two miles wide, yet extending ♦wejaty-five or even 
thirty into the country, an?! continued still farther 
by narrow vales, dovmi which the mountain-jivcrs 
find their way to the sea. Lofty ridges, running out 
Into the ocean ^ind ending in precipitous headlands, 
separate them from each other. Jn the nbighhourhood 
of tl\e Iloilo and Bern JTiords these assume their most 
imignifi^ciit appf'arance, attaining an* tlevation of nearly 
4000 feet, though thi^r average height oh other parts of 
the coast is only about the half of that jjiow specified. 
So sudden is the rise of these mountains that it is no 
imcommoii thing to find precipices 100(kfect liighjftom 
tlie top of which a stone may b« cast into the sea. The 
fiords arc thus shut m*on both sides by perpendicular 
walls of rock towering up to a tremqpdous height, whose 
summits are clothed with eternal si^ws or veiled in 
dark clouds. All around seems dead,—no trace of ^fe 
is visible. Man and all tluit he produces vanish amidst 
the mightier works of Nature. Woods hnd the Jjigher 
edasses of the vegctuhlo crea^on arc entirely want¬ 
ing, and the naked rocks are too steep for even the 
hardy birch or stunted willow to^x thgir roots. No 
sound is heard Siivc the billows dashing on the craggy 

- - — ---- , - * - 

“ Account of the Eruption” published at Conenhagen in HBS, 
which will be found translated in Hooker’s Journal, vol, li.J. 124-201. 
Comp. Henderson, vol. ifp. 272-29f; Gliemann, p. 107-10!). The 
violent earthquakes in Si^iy and Calabria were almost synchronous 
in Gomineiicenient and durapon with this eruption. The tirst shock 
wSs felt on the 5th February 17fc!3, and they continued tul the^ol- 
lowinir May. • * 
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shore, 110 motion seen hut the cataraet msliing down the 
ruggoci cliffs. , 

t^uch is tJ|LO geweval fippearance of these ^orijs, and 
the repulsive aspect tHey present; yet there doeS the 
Icclaiufer clioosc hia dwelling, iinappiilled by the rocks 
which tlupatcn every iSioment to cmsli him hy their 
tall. ,Tlie island is n(Avhcre thV^kly peopled, but these 
ffrths and their eonne?;tcd valleys af<5 more so thqn any 
other portion, ilere grassy meado^\s arc found in the 
immedijy;e vicrnily the s(Ta, and here, therefore, the 
natives can emjiloy in conjunction both those sources of 
gain wlii^li alone the severe climttc leaves open to them. 
On tlieir sliores arc the finest pastures for the cattle, 
whilst their waters are a favourite i\treat of the cod,J 
the most esteemed of the fish caught on the coast. Jn 
them also the sea is calm and Ic^ss exposed to storms, so 
that the fishcrmeci* carry on tlndr employment with 
greater safety and convenience. Another advantage of 
these situatiqps is, tliat the fiords, entering deeply into 
the land, arc like canals, connecting the interior with 
the* coast, and greatly facilitate both internal and ex¬ 
ternal communication. « Merchant ships sail up these 
inlets, find find a sate natural harUour, where they supply 
the w’ants of the nal^ives and receive their produce in re¬ 
turn. The most .fertile portions of the island arc thus 
^ bi*yught thirty or forty miles nearer the ocean, and one 
boat will with ease transport more goods in the same time 
than thirty hdrses could have done on their miserable 
roads. We need not tljercfore be surprisc'd to find that 
the inhabited country, where the fiords exist, stretches 
0 thejntcri(v,and that where they are wanting, 
it^’s confined to a narrow strip along the coast.* 

Thfe peculiiu* formation of Iceland renders travelling 
remarkably difficult ahd even dirngcrous, the road con¬ 
tinually ascending or descending the lofty ridges sepa¬ 
rating the fiords. Many*of theses arc never free from 
snow even in summer, and the trfwcller who, in cliinb- 

- 1 —!-:-!- 

• Arug von Nidda, Karsten’s*ArChiv. vol. vii. pp. 426-430, 452. 

^ a 
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ing the steep side of the hill, was fainting under the 
oppressive heat, on gaj^iing the icy summit is pierced 
through by cold winds. 'I'he tracksi which cross tftese 
heigfits are often nothing moA tli^ hollows cut by 
some mountain-torrent in the precipitous rock; paths 
fitter ibr the goat or the chamolb tli^n for mojj or loaded 
horst's. But the sagacify with \4iich these animals find 
their jv'ay through^iicli fearful rallies is tnily ^uqirising, 
leaping from lcdg^^ to ledge, or slAingMowii amidst the 
crumbling fragments. A Leiden ts,^hctwevcr, fi^quentl} 
occur, wlicn the horse and liis rider, liurh'd over the 
precipice, arc dashed t« j)ieccs long ere tht;j^ rca^ the 
bottom. * • 

- ? The principal ,inlcts on the west coast are the Faxa 
Fiord, fifty-six miles broad and tliirty-seven long, ex¬ 
tending between the groraontories of Heykiancs and 
Snecfic]|^, and the Breida Fiord to the^orth of the lattcx', 
about forty miles wii^ and sixty long. * Both of f)iem 
scparat(; into many smaller ones in the interior. In the 
north-western peninsula are numerous fiords of inferior 
magnitude, as the l*atrix, the Arnar twfjnty-eight nfiles 
long, and the great Isaiiai-dardiup,running forty-six miles 
into the land towards TSic south-east. On the lufttliem 
coast these hays iuostly*follow a southerly direction, in¬ 
clining a little to tlie cast, or nearly a| a right angle to 
the jokul chain. Of these we shall only notice i/ie 
Skagastrandar Floi, ending in the ifnihi, Midland Huna 
fiords, the Eya Fiord, forty-two miles lofig and ten or 
twelve broad, and the Axar un^ I’histil fiords, between 
which is the most northern point of Iceland. I^ere arc 
many on the east coast, but none equal in s^c to those we 
have named on the north; the more remarkable are the 
Vapna, fourteen miles long, the Eteidar, eighteen Iniles 
long, and the Bern. We may h^re mention that the 
depth of water in the interior of tl^ie northerti fiords, 
has of late greatly dicreased, *80 that many liarhours 
formerly frequented ^e now altogether i^lacccssible. 
Tlys is no doubt partlyowing to the debris carried down 
from the land, hut the effect lnu%t also be ^cribed to otlier 
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causes, which we shall notice m connexion with some 
similar phenomena in a suhsctpcnt i)art of tliis work. 

As already observed, ,these fiords are in gener;^! con¬ 
nected with rivers, which Ibnn as it wTredheir continua¬ 
tion into the interior ; hut where tjie central parts, as in 
Iceland, aj'e almost destitute of inhabitants, these natural 
roadways are of less importance tlmn in more favoured 
lands. Their course is seldom of any considerable length, 
none of them exceeding 100 iuil(‘s, bpt they are broader 
and deejier thaii njight be expected iiiisuch circumstances. 
Those proceeding from the ice-mountains arc often flood¬ 
ed even in^thc summer, and tl row serious obstacles in 
the "way of travellers, as there arc; no bridges and but few 
ferry-boats ; in which case they must l^c forded on hoi’sc« 
back, in doing which the rider’s lile necessarily depends 
on the strength ofhis steed and its practice in swimming. 
Many of the larger streams cannot be crossed even in this 
manner, and the road has thercfoi^ to follow their banks 
until they d'jvidc or enter a glacier, on which slippery 
and dangerous path they may be passed over. 

The rivers ai^e of two kinds, which may easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the colour of thek waters; those which 
issue from the glaciers, the jbkulsaa* of the natives, 
being rendered white by the particles of clay or pumice 
w^hich they bear .down on their current. Many of these, 
e^iccially on the south of the island, arc of vast mag¬ 
nitude and rapidity, and present a strange spectacle where 
theyohurst ffom beneath their snowy canopy, carry¬ 
ing along with them ^immense masses of ice. Their 
course often extremely short, that of some of the 
widest and n^ost daugerous not exccedhig six or eight 
miles. The stream from the Breidamark Jdkul, which 
llendcmn f^und gpreat difficulty in fording, though 
spread out into several branchw, is only one mile from 
its source to where it falls into the sca.t 

The remaining rivc‘Ts4iave little to distinguish them 

--- 4 —- 

• All rivers are named Aa or Auf or Elv. 

t Henderson, vof. i.^. 238. 
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from those of other lands. From the rapidity of their 
course none of them ari^navigahlc, and the same cause 
produqps many sublime waterfajs, tli#ugh jvithout She 
aecoTiSpanimcntp of the woods whfch a^d so much to tho 
charms of thosci in i](^ore fertile climates. Some? small 
streams, such iis the Fossa or Catjfract jliver, fo^pi almost 
a continued suceessiop of cascadcsf the water only e^jcap- 
ing frojn one dark pool to plunge floadlong into*another. 
In the deep gullies^ cut in the course o^ages, tho snow 
protected from the sun oftefl forms'^’antastic arches, be¬ 
neath wliich the current is seen to descend. 

The only river of any size on the west coast i^ the 
llvitau or Wliite River, often called tin? llvitau i J3or- 
ygarfirdi, to distingjiisli it from others of the same name. 
It is fonned by the union of tliree springs, 6f which the 
northern or Noilingafliyt runs a considerable distance 
under ground. Though only forty-Sii£ miles long, this 
jokul river is from 200 to 300 feet brodd, and so (Teep 
and rapid in the lower part of its cou:(;^e as to be 
quite unfordablc. • 

The northern side of the island has ycry numerous 
rivers, of which the most considerable are the follow¬ 
ing :—The Blandau, frofln a branch of the Lange Jtikul, 
has bluish water and a course of abopt forty miles, fall¬ 
ing into the sea in the Bldndu Oos. ,Ncxt follow the 
llerads Votn sixty-five miles long, and the Eyafiardar^h 
about thirty; after which we meet with the Laxau issuing 
fiurn the My vatn, of the same length, but with a brgidth 
of 400 or 600 feet, whose white paters run in a bed cut 
out of the lava rocks, amidst which it forms many 
rapids. The Jokulsau i Axarfiordi^the largest river in 
this part of the country, rises on the western side of 
Sniofcll, and flows with a muddy Sstreain over a Very 
uneven bed, thi-ough which it fl»am8 and roars. It 
has a considerable breadth, and is so deep aii to he 
crossed only in boats, 4nd, aftei* a course of eighty-five 
miles, pours its contends into the Axar Fiord.^* Though 
receiving few tributaritJs, it is still so large that seals 
are frequently found in it. 
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The rastem side ]ias few large rivers, which mostly 
run in a north or north-castcwly direction, whilst the 
snmllor ones flow nearly ducj east. The most rc'mark- 
ahle is the Jokulsan a iirn, or Bridge-rivtr, w'hich, Trisiiig 
to the north of Siiiofoll, falls after a course of fifty-six. 
miles into the Bay of ilieradsfloi. Its waters are of a 
dirty, brown colour, and, receiv'ng the tribute of thirty- 
eight other streams, it is of eonsidcrifble width and size. 
It is crossed only at three places, at one by a ferry, which 
is dangerous from tiic strong currents and breakers in 
the water ; at another by a bridge, the only one in Ire¬ 
land; which has on this ficcoutt given its name to the 
rivei*. It washuilt in the year 1608, is five feet broad, 
but now much dilapidated from age. /I'hc third passage, 
named At Farn i Klofa, is aecomplishcd by means of a 
wooden box hung on two rones stretched across the 
gull, in whicli a* man sits, and either draws (v pushes 
himself over, 'fhe river has hign rocky hanks, and is 
from ff)rty tf» sixty feet wide, yet it often overflows and 
produces great devastation, as in the year 1G25, when it 
rose more than thirteen yards above its usual level. 

Another singular rrrer in this (piarti-r is the Lager- 
fliot, issuing from Sniolell, whiJ’h rises from the middle 
of th6 valley, down which it flows for fifty-six miles. 
Its waters arc; white, hut pure, and it has ol’teii a depth 
oiH* fifty fathoms, with a breadth of 800 to 600 feet. 
From Sk”iduklostcr to Rangaros, a distance of thirty 
miles, it is from 4000 to 5000 feet wide, interspersed with 
numerous small but fertile islands, and has altogether 
the fq)pearancc of a lake. 

6’he rivers on thcKSOuthcrn coast arc almost all jokiil 
streams, with the short course and magnitude charac- 
tcTistic of tiueir class. The Napsvotn from Skaptaa 
Jiikul, twenty-three miles long;? has for the last fourteen 
a brenflth of two and a half. 6’he Ilverfisfliot, which 
fonncrly joined it, is siilce the eruption of 1788 almost 
dried up., The same fate happened to the Skaptaa, 
which' for the last ten miles of its course was nearly 
tliree broad, but whose dhninished waters now find a 
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clinimcl for themselves to the north of the lava-curroiit. 
An opposite effect was produced on the Jokulsan a Sol- 
heima S;uidi, commonly named froi^ its sulphurous 
odou» the Stan^:-Elven, wliich h(«fore the catastrophe of 
000 was only a small brook. The Ma^karfliot» remark¬ 
able for a similar peculiarity, fspecially in the spring 
months, is iilso a j6)?uljelv, whioii running down from 
the Jorfa separates ifito many juinS. Its western branch 
receives the two streams named lljfhgairfrom the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hekla, ivliich Imvc oftew changed their chan¬ 
nel during the earthcpiakes td which that district is so 
much subjected, particujfirly in the year 1^94. 

A little westward from tliis pass tl!e "J^ffiorsau and 
^llvitau, each of Uiem about seventy miles long. The 
former rises near the Ilofs tfokiil, is rich in salmon 
and trout, and in one ^lacc w'hore it crosses a lava-bed 
forms numerous falls imd rapids. fUhe latter, issuing 
from the Lange Jiiku]^ is a noble river, ftbwing tliritiigh 
tlic lake of the same name, which is surrounded by 
magnificent glacic^rs. It receives on the right by tlic 
lliotsau the waters of the Geysers, and frc(pieutly over¬ 
flows its banks. Ay it is crossed,by the great road from 
the north of Iceland, laid is frequently impassable for 
weeks, travellers are often reduced to great straits when 
the food they had provided for tlieir journey is con¬ 
sumed ; there being no place in the deserts where tb^i y 
can obtain a supply, nor even sufficient pasturp for their 
horses.* I’he Kaldau to the south of lieikiavik is one 
of the most singular rivers in the island, and the last wc 
shall mention. It issues in a considerable stream from 
a large basin near the ItclgafcU, ^nd, after hSlding a 
westerly course of ten miles, suddenly vanishes in a b<,d 
of cavernous lava. It probably appears again iff the 
Hafna Fiord, where a j^entiful h€>dy of water has been 
observed flowing from the land into'the sea. • 
j Though ricli in rUrers, IccUnd is by no mchns so in 

J Glicmann, p. 36. M^kenzie, p. 237. Hendfrsoit, vol. i. 
p. GG. • • V 

C* 
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liikfs, its fractiirt'd soil soldoin ofFerin;? any hollows in 
which they can be formed. 'J’ljo Myvati), named from 
thv immense swvrms of mosquitoes {Culea! pijpienfi) 
tliat frequent its shorcfNS, is one of the nv)st remarkable 
in the whole country. It lies in a situation the lone- 
liness of wdiicli is only'-brokeu by the flocks of water- 
fowl that inhabit its* banks apd y^laiids. Its greatest 
length is seven mills and the circumference ^about 
twenty, but it his bc^en so tilled up with the stony floods 
poured into it fromhe suit juiulingi volcanoes that the 
depth seldom exceeds twenty-four feet. It contains 
thirty-lour isliinds, mostly compysod of lava covered with 
grasf?' and the angelica, which are tiivourito breeding- 
places for the eider-ducks. From the deep fissures in 
its bottom issue numerous liot sprmgs, sending n[) 
frequent dense eolunins of steam, which show the yt;t 
unceasing activity of the intcTnid fires. ^J’lH'se^arc the 
usulil rj-treat of the forelles or trouts, wdiieh abound 
in the lake, and are consi<lered fittej* and more delicate 
than any ot'lier in the island. This sheet of wattT, 
tin.ugh shallow, never freezes, probably from the vici¬ 
nity of the volemiic fo(q.* 

In Ihc interior of the country^ about forty-five miles 
noitli-east from Hekla, lies the large lake FLske Vatu. 
It has no visible outlet, and w'os ibmierlv nuudi fre- 
quented for its fish by the inhabitants of the .joutliern 
districts; but the shore is now abandoned, and only a 
few fragments of their huts remain, farther west is 
the ftvitoar Vatn, nine miles long by seven broad, to the 
south of wliich we find fhe A pa or Ijaugar Vain, so named 
from iffj being always lukcf»^arni. The Thingvalla 
Vatn, on wdiAse banivs the Althing was formerly held, is 
tfie iargest lake in Iceland, being from lv\eiity fivc to 
tliirty miles iti circiiroferencc. Jt is very deep, hi some 
places i\J) 0 ve 100 fathoms, and contains abundance * of 
fish, wlik'h may bo caught duriii^j tlie whole }ear. It 

f 

. 

* Olafeen^ Heisc, th. ii. p. .54. ilendcriioii, vol. i, p. 1^9. 
Gk.einumi, p. 39. * t 
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was much altered during the earthquake of 1789, the 
north-eastern side sinking whilst the opposite or south¬ 
western shore rose, so that some pajts formerly mJlIre 
than twenty fcf t deep were left nhnoSt dryf—a circum¬ 
stance by no means uncoininon in the island.* • 

Next to its volcanoes, the h®t springs, warm baths, 
and mineral waters,* rejider Icekunf one of the most 
intt'resting couiitriuif in the world.^’ Nowhcrc.doea the 
subterranean agency of Nature display dts powers with 
a more lavish haiitl or in more vearied ft^nns; and the 
hot springs alone are sutiicieAt to arrest the ^tention 
of the philosophical stm^ent on this lonely ^island of the 
Northern Ocean. Certain of “thostj caiSt u\) a tldck 
column of water to the height of more than 100 feet with 
a noise tint seems to shake the'surrounding country. In 
some this happens <;onstantly, in others at stated in¬ 
tervals, ^and in a third T’lass irregularly, w'hilst almoLt 
all of them dopositcrfi stony matter (siliceous sinter) 
which forms both the basin and pipe. This property 
finally leads to their destruction, the formation increasing 
more and more till the opening is closed and nothing 
of the spring remains l)ut.a small cpne or liifl formed of the 
Hinty eoneretion. They .are found in all parts <jf the 
land, some, like those on the Torfa Jokul, even sending 
up clouds of steam from amidst fields of perpetual ice. 
The very ocean that surrounds the coasf is not free from 
them, and in the iiortheni portion <ff the Breida b'iovcl, 
studded with innumerable islands, the water in many 
places is sensibly elevated in temperature by their action. 
The coast near Husevik is also remarkable for the hot 


• Olafsnn’s Rcise, th. ii. pp. 94,140. Gliemann, p. 40. .Many 
instances are mentioned by the Danish travellers of rivers disajlju'or- 
ing or changing their course, and the same is said t^ have happened 
to the Myvatn. Sec 01af*;n’<4 Rcise, th* ii. pp. 144, 145, &c. 
Gliemann, p. 25. * 

t Hot springs are namoA in Icelandic hverar; warm* baths or 
standing waters laugar; mnd the mineral wells or gcid springs 
oellkiUlar^ i. c. ale-wells.* The term rvik, “ smok*,” Scotticii 
“raek,” which forms so con&non a portion of their name, fefers^o 
the steam or vapour which rises £ft>m*thcm. 
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springs that well forth from its bottom and cause great 
injury to the nets or ropes iise<j by the fishermen. In 
this place we can quly notice a few of the more striking, 
the peculiarities oi wliteh have rendered Ilicm objects of 
general admiration even in foreign lands. 

Of tlie^e the Geyser and the surrounding wells are the 
best known, and those-, too, of which we have the most 
authentic-accounts, 'ihey ar'^ mentioned in some of.the 
oldest writings cf the country, but not as being particu¬ 
larly wonderfuil; and hence the time of their first appear¬ 
ance is involved in obscurity. They seem indeed to 
suiFe)i; great alterations from the earthquakes so com- 
juonan this part of the island,—a eirciiinstance which 
;ilso accounts for the differences found in the descriptions 
of travellers. About the middle of the 17th century 
the eruptions seem to have followed regularly every 
twenty-four hourr, but a liundred years afterwords this 
periodical ai;tion was found to have ceased, and no cer¬ 
tain interval elapsed betwtsen them. Amidst the many 
disturbances prodeced by the earthquake of 1784, the 
Geyser regained its regularity, though the period was 
considerably shortened, there behig four great ones in 
tbc twenty-four hours. Olafscn^iind Po velsen, wlio visit¬ 
ed it before this event, found only one spring in motion, 
which propelled the water to the height of 300 feet, 
avjd it w'as said sometimes even to surjjass this elevation. 
Tlie first jet was preceded by a noise like a cannon-shot 
repeated six times, during which the gi*ound quivered as 
if about to burst, afterwards cacli shot was succeeded 
by a gush of water, of which, as the whole continued 
ten minutes, and th^ec seconds intervened between each, 
tliere must have been 200 in all. The diameter of the 
basin was fifty-seven feet, and its depth seventy-two; 
but they could not measure tb?^i of the lower openings, 
as the ^.uid constantly rose when they let down tho 
plummcv. This terrifiedtheir guide, who thought it was 
caused by^ the spirit of the abyss, who was angry with 
them for paying into the mysteries of his dwelling. The 
water at that time possessed its petrifying qualities, and 
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they saw not only vegetables, hut even hones of sheep 
and other animal substances, converted into stone. 
some distance to the west were «rthcr t^ot spiings, two of 
them* with higli banks, and irom sixpto eight ^thorns 
deep. One of these was said to h^ve formerly been named 
Geyser, and to have tlirown out ite contents mth a vast 
force, but to have closed uj by an earthquake at 
tlictimc the present one opened.^ 

The next traveller wJio gives an account of the Geysers 
is Von Troil, who*vLsited th^m in 177^5, and^from a 
measurement with a quadrant, estimated the height of the 
column at ninety-two Aiet. lie was fojlew/;d mtl7H9 
by Sir John Stanley, who observed several erupfions, 
’the highest ninety-six feet, and first mentions the new 
Geyser, or Strokr, which threw the water up a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-two feed-. Jn 1004,^Lieutenant Ohlsen 
found the great outbursts succeeding ^aqji other c^ery 
six hours, and rising to 212 feet; wliilst the Strokr con¬ 
tinued to cast up a column 150 feet high fiar two hours 
and ten minutes. Hooker, in 1800, climates tlie column 
at a hundred feet; whilst Mackenzie •the following 
year makes it ninety,^with an iliterval of thirty hours 
between each. The displays of the Strokr occurred 
every twelve or fourteen hours, and lasted hjilf an 
hour or more, the water on one occasion rising seventy 
feet. When Henderson was there j^n 1815, the Geyser 
had again altered ; its great jets following atf distances 
of six hours, and attaining a height of seventy or 
eighty, and once of 150 feet: those of the Strokr lasted 
one hour, with an interyiption of twenty-four* and he 
found that he could produce one at*any time by throw¬ 
ing stones into the bole. In 1034, Harrow had to^wait 
thirty-five hours before he was gratified by the spectacle 

— _ __ • . _ 

ft 

• Olafson's Reisp, th. ^ p. 146-1*^9. The height of the jet, 
though not impossible, is probably exaggerated, none 8f the recent 
nceipunts approaching it; neither has the rising of the water in 
the pipe when any thing was lot d®wn been confirmed by hrtcr 
writers. • 
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of one of the threat jots, which he tliiiiks must have 
ascended aeventy or eighty feet.* 

1’he divo 7 sity of tlip- statemeuts now given will show 
that the Ch'yhcri. vary much in their plieiiomeiui from 
time to time, aiul also,account foi the discrepancies in 
the relations of tho;?c who hav'* visited tliem. The 
most recent descriptions are tiio«i of Air Harrow and 
Krug von Nidda; .^nd as that of the latter author is 
particularly valuable from^ his scictitific character, wo 
shall ejuefly adopt it af^,our guide. The llaukodal, in 
wliich these springs are found, is a valley aliout a 
mih, in breadth, bounded oh the north side by the 
Hald Jdkul, and on the south by a chain of hills siv or 
seven huiidrc<i feet high. 'I'hc bottoin of it is a marshy 
meadow, through which several small brooks wind tlieir 
way to join the ],Ivitan. I’lic icy shield of the jdknl 
terrninates tin; vicwontlie nortlij^wliilst on the south Ihc 
three snow-clad peaks of Hekla tower above the rocky 
wall of the plain. On the north side of it is a Iiill 
about 300 feet high, and half a mile long, sejjarated by 
a narrow deflc from the adjoining mountains, from 
wdiiehjt appears as if ‘torn hy yjolence. A little south 
of this elevation, A.hicii slo])es gently ' iwards the level 
ground, lie the iar famed fountains. In tin; space of a 
few acres, more than hfty hot springs eiui he counted, all 
distinguished hy so^jio peculiarities, though tlieir vicinity 
to the mighty Geysers has almost withdrawn attention 
from them. They are of two kinds ; the one hlled with 
hot water, clear as ciystal; the other giving vent to 
warm yapours, occasionally accompanied with very little 
fluid, whielitis always muddy. These last are confined 
to the summit or acclivity of the hill, whilst the others 
are only found in thr^ plain at its foot. 

I’hc Geyser, the must remarkable of those singiil.ar 
wells, is situated on a mound of siliceous tuffu and 
sinter formed from its'deposites, twenty-five or thirty 

• Voa Troll’s Letters, p. 14. Stanley, Trans. Roy. Soc^rEfl. 
vfcfl. iii. part ii. p. 127-1511. *'OUsen, Gilbert’s Annalcn, vol. xliii. 
Hooker, vol. i.p. 157. Mackenzie, p. 22.5. Harrow’s Iceland, p. 193. 
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foot liigli, and 200 in diameter. On its summit is the 
hasiii, sixty feet across, and six or seven deep, at 
the hyttom of vvhieh is the pyie, t«i feet^wide at illie 
inoiitli, hut gradually narrowihg t*^ seven or eight, 
with a perpendicular descent of seventy.* The in¬ 
terior of the hiisin and pipe Is snjooth, ancj polished 
hy tile constant action# of the \fater, but the outside 
of J:hf former is t^icmsted witl? beautiful tfower-like 
groups of crystal^, which have it most deceiving re¬ 
semblance to caulWower. • Smidl^Jets jn-eceded by five 
or six explosions, and rising to iiearl}'^ twenty feet, 
took place every two l^urs; and in the, interva^, the 
water filled only about half the*l)asiii, ainl was quit* still, 
with a tcmperatjire of 1 o4“, tliougli immediately after 
the commotion it was near the boiling point.+ When our 
author arrivefl at the Creyser, an intelligent peasant from 
the nei^i^hbouring cottage told him,f1iiiit agrciit eruption 
had occurred shoidly ♦lefon*, and that they only happened 
once in twenty-four or thirty lionrs, and l^e had accord¬ 
ingly to wait till next day. During the night the small 
spoutings waked him several times, bn^ nothing e^ftra- 
ordinary followed until past six the following eveiiiiig. 
He was standing on Wie margin of the basin, when a 
hollow nimhling sound, suceceded^hy twelve or fifteen 
thundering explosions, producing a ^violent quivering 
motion in th<j ground, drove him from the spot, w liieh 
seemed about to burst. Tuming ^ a little ciistance, ho 
beheld a thick pillar of vai) 0 iir shooting like an grrow 
to the elouds, and surrounding^ a body of water rising 
with a fluctuating motion to the height of eighty or 
ninety feet. Some veins of the flijid rose above this, or 

* Mr Barrow makes the diameter of the bitsin fifty-six feet by 
fifty-two, .Hid its depth four; the pipe, a* the moiffh, eighteen and .a 
quarter hy sixteen, diminisliing to ten or.twelve, whilst the depth 
is from sixty-seven to seventy. JNIarmior, in 18,36, sJys that tho 
basin was fifty-two and avhalf feet VMde, and seventy-fi^e deep; he 
had to wait two days foratne of the large eriqitions. « 

+ It is stated in the Cbmptes liendws^ that M. L«ttin found tho 
tamperjiture of the great (Soyser at a depth of sixty feet, and 
that of the StroLr g33“, at forty M‘t. 
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stroamcd in arches from the cloud. Sometimes the 
steam divid»‘d and revealed the rqucons column shooting 
upwards in^innui»erahle rsiys, spreading out at the top 
like a lofty pine, (md descending in a fine ram. At 'other 
times it closed intliicker darkness roiuid the centre, veiling 
it from tl?e eye of t;Jie spectator. Often its gLmt powers 
.seemed exhausted, and the pillar appeared about to sink 
into the earth, when again the thunder rolled in thp chicp, 
and the vapours‘burst forth, rising to, the sky. 

The cruptirm edhtinued about ten minutes, when 
the water sunk down into the pipe, and the Avhole was 
agaip ill repose. On looking, into the basin, it was 
completely empty, and the water far down the tube w'as 
slowly ascending. Experience and tliQ assunmees of the 
natives told him, that this splendid phenomenon would 
not recur till the following day, hcfoje wliich he had to 
leave tlic place, lint in a short time another spe':tacle of 
equal beauty and sublimity attracted his ailmiration. 

The new Geyser or Strokr, about 160 paces south-WTst 
of the former, which had hitherto remained inactive, be¬ 
gan to display its powers. I'his spring rises from a smal I 
mound, four or five feet high, forming a border at the 
mouth of the tube, which Ls fi . e feet in diameter, and 
filled with water to witliin ten or fourteen of the sur¬ 
face. A tliick cloui of smoke suddenly burst furtli, suc¬ 
ceeded by a liquid column, which was almost immediately 
dissipated jjy the violence of the eruption into fine spray, 
and rose to an immense height. From time to time 
jets shot upwards more^than a hundred feet, and some 
large stones wdiich had been thrown in, were cast out 
with great violence, i;ising almok out of sight, several of 
wjiieh ascended so perpendicularly as to fall back into 
the basin, serving for halls to this gigantic jet. The 
W’atcr was soon exhausted, hut t)xc clouds of steam con¬ 
tinued t« escape with a whistling or hissing sound tlixeo 
quarters of an hour, wh«n the er.iption ceased, and the 
fluid remained boiling in the tube.as usual. 

It is not'completely determined wlicthor these on^- 
tioiis, which arc at once more beautiful and endure for 
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a loTij^or period than those of tlio Geyser, are, like them, 
rc'ipalar in their times ftf oecniTcnce. Reasoning from 
an!ilo^% we .sht)iil(l expect them to fjc so^ tliougli tiie 
inteA'als, amounting, it is asserted, to ^wo or three days, 
arc mncli longer thtyi in any of the others. Its explo¬ 
sions do not appear.to depend in the least on those of 
the Geyser, eju’h remahiing unafrected during the acti¬ 
vity <if tlio other ;**and, indeed, all the themtal springs 
around seem, from their various levels, to be rpiite 
unconnected. • * ** * * 

Tlic fountain named by Sir.John Stanley the Roaring 
Geyser, from its contiimal nois^, in his timp thre^v out 
the water every four or live minutes to a height of 
thirty or forty lot't, and witlj such violence that it w'as 
“ shivered into the fijiest particles of spray.” In tlie 
earthquake of lio'^j'evcjr, the tube of this spring was 
dcstrov^'d, and there now only rtmiHins a considemble 
opening, from which^a stream of gas issues at short in¬ 
tervals with a loud noise. Many of tlj^; other wells 
are very remarkable, and in any other region of the 
earth would attract great admiration, bi^t here they* are 
scarcely noticed amongst the wmnderful phenomena in 
their vicinity.* * • 

---- - -• - —» -— 

• Krug vonNidda, Karston’s Archiv. vol. ftc. p. 1247-237. The 
common theory of these springs is well^Unstratcd in the accitn- 
panying engraving, Tt is supposed that there is 41 cavity, A, 
under ground, communicating with the pipe by a descending channel, 
in which heated vapours may collect until they have acquired 
foroe sudicient to expel the incumbent waters. The froqueney 
and violence of the eruptions will thus depend on the si/e of the 
cavern, the rapidity of the formation o^ steam varyinff with the 
temperature of the earth and the superincumbent pressure from tlie 
column of water in the pipe. For the intermediate small ergptidus 
of the Geyser we must suppose another smaller^ cavity, B, more 
frequently filled and disuha^ed. The different appearances of the 
Strokr and Geyser depend on the capacities of their basins, the as¬ 
cending column being probably not water alone, but a mi^^iiro of this 
with steam; a suppositionVhich removes some difficulties connected 
with tliis subject. The Allowing are analyses of th* water of tho 
Geyser by Dr Black, and of that from Ueikum, wliiclf tnuch resem- 
bfes it, by the same distinguished chemist, and by Klaprothj,the 
quantity ol^water in each being 1(),(J00 grains 
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Many otlicr thormal springs, which our limits will not 
permit us to notice in detail, arc iprcad over the surface of 
the island, ^car Keikum, south of the Tliingvalla Vatn, 
more than a huivhed of them arc found* stretching in a 
line along the bottom of the valley, and are, next to the 
Geysers, fthe mostb remarkable in,^ Iceland, though far 
inferior in magnificence. In GuJdbringc Syssol they 
are very' numerous^^ some of them, more espicinlly 
those near Krifeuvik, depositing sulphur. The neigh- 
bourhoo(i of the Myvhtn and 'iirabla Is also distinguished 
for several, which we have already noticed; and near 
llus(\vik lipt «^springs aljio oecul presenting phenomena 
similar to those of the Geysers, but on a much smaller 
scale. The mineral watcr,8 of Sncefisldncs are known 
in Iceland on account of their slightly intoxicating 
power and acid taste, which hayc procured for them the 
name of Oellkild&r, or ale-wells. These qualities are 
communicated to them by carbdSiic acid, which they 
contain in g?eat profusion; along with it arc found 
carbonate of lime*, and, in some instances, the carbonate, 
muriate, and sidphate of soda. It is worthy of notice that 
no thermal springs similar to those just mentioned arc 
at preSent to be discovered in this peninsula, though the 
siliceous deposites st'll remaining prove them to have for¬ 
merly existed. In the valleys of the Nordur, Timer, and 
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It is a curious fj*ct that Dr Turner, in his analysis of water fro 

4l.a linf anmnira nf PinriOfilXtnTi nnH T rwk—irnnfli9 in 4Vi 

^ .a iiviu 111 suiuiiuu uy iiiru suiiu. j iiui, me same uoiii- 
ponent parts prevail in volcanic productions, and that these mineral 
springs are ofcly found in the vicinity of^olcanic or other igneous 
rocks, proves^he opinion of their relation to be well grounded. ^ 

* Edin^ Journal of dcieiico (1U2S), vol. ix. p. 95.^ 
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Ilvitaacs, parallel to tlio volcanic line of the Siiecficld 
promontory, very many of these are seen depositing 
siliceo]fs matter and exhaling sulphunpus acid gtis.* * 

When we consider the situation ftf Icetand, in the 
midst of an open soa^ wliieh in generaf exerts a favonr- 
alihi influence on climate, and alto its^position relatively 
to other lauds, we migjit expect to find it enjoying a 
milde|; sky than schtie of the tactS already stated would 
seem to indicate. But the sea-hrctecs too often, instead 
of elevating the thw'iiiomefbr, cast Kti thcishore immense 
fields of drift ice, which produce the most intolerable 
cold. We need not, tliejefore, be snrprise(J to learn that 
tliis island, though almost entirely in* the* tempprato 
• zone, approaches ^11 climate nearer to the polar lands. 
In it tlici-e are only two seasons in the year, the sum¬ 
mer and whiter, following so closely on each other that 
spring ttiid autumn cannot be said*k) exist. The na¬ 
tives reckon the comHiencemcnt of the former front the 
Tliursday between the Ifitli and 2'lth of .^ril, and that 
of the latter from the Friday between the same days of 
October. But in this division they are^fouiid to have 
allowed a greater length to the warmer portion of the 
year than the seasons flfnmselves Avill justify ; the^severe 
cold conthiuing after this period, so that even in June the 
fiords may be rode over on the ice. It is a common ob¬ 
servation both there and in Greenland, that the mildest 
winters are those in which the gfeatest cold prevails 
throughout the rest of Europe. 

1’he frost is most intense during the first three months 
of the year, when the sky is usually clear; but on the 
coasts tliis rigour is somewhat lessened by the sca?breezes, ^ 
though only in a small degree. Tii winter, in the soutli, 
the thermometer averages from 20" to 24°Fahrenheft,and 
-—-•___ — - 

• Mackenzie, p. 396-401. Some interesting remaAs on the 
nature and distribution ofithe thermid and minerd watert of Iceland 
will be found in Krug voa Nidda’s paper in Karstei\^s Arohiv. fur 
Mmeralogie (vol. ix. p. ‘247-284), translated in Ja#aeson’s Phil. 
Journal (vol. xxii. pp. 90-*ll0, 220-226), and a very fidl list of 
tliem is contained in Gheinarm’/Bc^chreibung (p. 42-60). 
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ill olesii* weather is often so low as 12'’<ir even /)° ; wliil&t 
in summer the mean ranges froisi 45° to 76°, At Reikia- 
viic, according to W. Arago, the minimum temperature 
observed in twelve months was —l*(!G°,-the maximum 
in the same period being only 7l '6° ; but tliis is probably 
produced,by the nroxi'mity of the sea, the waters of 
which rarely vary abo'v c two degrees.* It often, iiidtjcd, 
exceeds tb-cse points, 'descending in Winter to —I^°,and 
—26°, and rising in summer even to 62° ; and in the sun 
in Borgar Fiord it hJtj been Observed as high as 104°, on 
which occasions the heat compelled the peasants to leave 
their,work during the middle r*i' the day. 'Ihe mean 
temperature at liessastadir, near Reikiavik, is 60*2°, but 
in the centre of the island it is not mofc than 66*5°, and 
in the northein parts only a little abovi; the freezing point. 
The thermometer, according to the Danish travellers, is 
highest at noon, when it immediately begins to descend, 
and this is so regular, that they sometimes determined 
the hour by i^. The barometer, observed for two years 
by HojTcbow, ranged from 28*06 inches to 30*04, Mac¬ 
kenzie found i,t from 28*01 to 30*6 ; the minimum, 
according to M. Arago, is 27*85 inches ; and its greatest 
variation in fivci years is said by Olafseii to have been 
nearly throe incht'S.'l* 

As hapjieiis in pthei* islands, the weather is subject to 
frQf|uont mutations, seldom remaining the same so long as 
two or tliree days, Fven in the middle of summer snow 
and j^ail occur, and in the end of June it oft(‘n freezes 
during the night, whilst tin* temjierature in the day is 
above 70°, The variations of the barometer arc likewise 

i if 

numerous and sud<leia, falling or rising nearly two inches 


I 

• Noiivi'lles Aunalos «l<*s Voyages, tome xvi. (1837), p. 238. 

4 - Gliemann, p. 12. I looker’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 22 (i. Olaf- 
sen’s Roiso, th. i. p. 4; th. li. pp. 7, l.W-lSH. Mackenzie’s 
Travels, p. ^70-481. Honrebow’s Natural Hist, of Iceland (Loud. 
1758), p. 204-206. The numbers in this last author are given in 
French inches and 28 ^ 5 ), but we, have corrected them to 

English. A rtlgo’s number is 26 inches 1-6 lines, arid he states, 
that the lowest it has been observed at Paris is 26 inches 2*5 lines 
(27 *93 Eng. inches.), reduced to zero. 
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in thfi course of tweiity-foiir hours. Nor are its elian^f’S 
so closc'ly connected w ith^the weather as in other lands, 
being otten low wlien this is good, anjj high when it is 
the re¥erse. It .has also been olJitTved of tMe tbenno- 
meter, that it is sometimes lower duriug^a thaw tliun in 
a frost. * • 

I’lic violent gales arfi i^ore destmictive to vegetation 
in Iceland tJian even ihe extreme coW. The wind blows 
almost constantly, being seldom still«aboi^ a few hours ; 
and so much are the liihabitaRts aceugiometi to this, that 
they call it calm when it is only a moderate breezA I'hc 
heavier gales tear np treei^and shrubs, strip the earth of 
its green covering, ami loosening tlfe rocks firom themoW- 
tains, burl them into the valleys. Whirlwinds are not 
common, except in the llval ‘Fiord below tlie Thyrill 
Mountain, but sudden gusts cause grejit danger to the 
fishennej) in the narrow*firths, ^riie^outh winds are 
much dreaded in the novth, from the (quantity of sand and 
aslics they waft along from the central districts, which 
darken tlu' sky and destroy the pastures. These clouds, 
also known in other parts of the island, and named 
mistur or w'ind-mistur,are carried many mifes, and colour 
tlic sky brown, red, or ev^i black. During such temjjcsts, 
the air whistling through holes in the rocks ju’oduces 
the most singular tones, as of a naturjl iEolian Imrp.* 
Till! greatest advantage which the wdi *ds bring to Ice¬ 
land is the dispelling of those deii^ fogs that gathe? 
on tile land, sometimes covering only tbc mountain-tops, 
at oth(!r times only the valleys. Tliese frostrtig, as ti^y 
are called, are most common during sca-hreezes which 
have passed over hirge fields of drift jce. The eloftds are 
then low, .and the sky above blue and clear, when the 
cloud-how is soiiietimcs si‘en liko a bright arch, in wWch* 
the prismatic colours are ^seldom discernible! In winter, 
the most usual winds are the north aiidTiorth-west^ which 
increase the prevailing ^old ; in jummer,these alternate 


* fJlierannn, pp. 13, 16. <Ulafsen, Ih. i. pp. 2, 20^ 266; th. 
11 . pp. 13, 14. • . • 
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witli the milder ones from the north-eat>t, east, and 
south-east. ^ 

Rain and hai^are very frequent, whilst snow is com¬ 
paratively imcoiDmoTi',' and its flakes ai;e remark&hle for 
their hexagonal form. Thunder is seldom heard, though 
oftener in some parts-of the land than in others, and in 
■winter than in summor. Lightning is more common, ami 
is sometimes dcstnicave, especially in the vicinity of sub¬ 
terranean fire?’, and volcanic mountains.* The laptelltur, 
host known iii the western -parts of, the Lshnid, is a very 
ciiriou'a phenonnuion, seen only in winter, during a 
strong wind and drifting sno\>r. At night, the whole sky 
sccpis on firc'with a continual lightning, whicdi moves 
very slowly. This appearance frightens the natives ex¬ 
tremely, and they often lose many of their cattle by it, 
as the terrified animals, numing about to avoid it, fall 
over the rocks.t, 

An opinion has been very gciierally enti'i’taincd, that 
th(! climate of the northern regions of the earth has in 
modern times greatly deteriorated, and the history of 
Iceland has often been appealed to in jiroof of this posi¬ 
tion. In a very interesting article by the late Sir John 
Leslie, contained in a former Volume of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library,;}: the general question has been ably 
considered, and this theory shown to be quite unfounded. 
We shall therefore only bring fonvard here a few of 
t;hc numerous faetj relating to this island which go to 
support his view. The names of Snioland and Ice- 
lahd, given to it by the first discoverers, and the reasons 
assigned for these appellations, show tliat it was 
then its much infested by summer snows and icebergs 
as it is at tlie present time,—a circumstance which is con- 

• Olafsen’s keise, th. ii. pp. 16, 6J, 97, 162. This phenomenon 
and some others formerly mentioned seem to establish a more 
intimatd relation between the interior of the earth and its external 
atmosphere than is generally admitted.. HI. Arago states, that from 
the 2l8t Ssptember to the end of August 1835, thunder was 
only once heard at Reikiavik. 

^ t Gliemann, p. 15. Olafsen’s Reise, th. i. p. 208. 

^ IVo. 1. Polar Seas and Regions. 
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firmed by the conflicts of the colonists with the polar 
hears, only brought thither by the ice. The stunted 
growth of the birch forests, which, covering tlie whole 
island enjoyed a better soil and^norfi nrot^fction than at 
present, strengthens the same conclusion. The trees * 
were indeed so smalf, tliat it is noticed as something ex¬ 
traordinary, that twt) of the setilers were able to form 
ships of native woogl, so^arge that*thcy could ^ail in them 
to Ndlrway. Even for building thoir houses and temples, 
tlicy seem to havo*])(?cn dependent^tithet on drift timber 
or on such as was imported from the mothei*coiintry. 
Tliat those of the settlers who Inul come^from afjricul- 
tiiral districts attempted to raise cori>^ wife only na- 
^ tural, and there is proof tliat it sometimes succeeded. 
But this success* was only partial, in good years and 
waim situations, and there is reason to believe that with 
equal skill and industry the sameimght still be accom¬ 
plished, as it was in^hc south in the time of Ariigrim 
Jonas. That the attempts of Erederick V., about the mid¬ 
dle of last century, to re-introduce agriculture into the 
island failed, is undoubtedly true ; but this was caused 
by the want of knoAvlcdgc and perseverance on the 
part of the natives, a^^d the high expectations jaf the 
Dauisli boors, who were disappointed at not raising crops 
equal in quality to those of Jutland. According to 
Olafsen, the corn ripened as well as it*evcr does in tbie 
Faroe Islands, and, as he says, there Is no proof that grain 
fully ripe and hard ever grew in Iceland.* 

Nothing has a greater effect on the temperature Than 
the vast shoals of Greenland ic5 that in some years be¬ 
leaguer its sliore; but this appears have been*equally 
abundant in former times as at the present day. The 
worst season ever known in the island was that of 1348, 
when the sea all round v^as so completely frbzen, that they 

—- -- ^ - 

,* Am. Jonas Crymoge^ p. 52. piafsen's Reise, thrii. p. 182- 
189, where a very curious ^count of these and some other attempts 
be found. He thinks that the moist and inhon^ant weather 

had more effect on the imperfect ripening of the grain than the 
want of bent. r 8 8 , 
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could ride from one promontory to another. In the be- 
giniiingof the same century (1300) the ice on the northern 
coast lay thirty foqf, deep the vvfiole summer; and that 
tin's was no ifew owurrttfice is shown by the yearS,l261 
and 1230, in whieft it is said never to have been dissolved.'* 
'VVe find, too, that in 1015 the ice sftiTouiidcd the whole 
shore, and in 1039 cam*? along the clist side to Rcikiaiics, 
whilst in J095 it readied even to LhotBorgar Fiord. In 
the last century, the ^^ears I7l7,1742,1784, 1792* -v^We 
r('inarkahly severe, Uvnigh not so int(;hsc1y cold as 1348 ; 
and thesf. facts, to which many similar might he added, 
show there is little reason to think that any considerable 
change eitherVor tlic better or worse lias taken place in 
the climate of Iceland.+ 

The remarks now mjide leave no doiibt that the tem¬ 
perature varies much in dilferent years, and to tliis we 
must add, that thc,>elative situation of the land h^is more 
influence than its extent from ncirth to south seems at 
fii-st to warrant. The northern coast is sensibly more 
frigid than tlib southern, and when beset with ice, the cold 
is fM)mctimc3 extremely intense, changing the summer 
into winter, the beginning of .lune 1757, it was a hard 

frost .*^1; mid-day, even under the^wys of the sun, and the 
grass had not then begun to grow. I’hc cold during tin; 
preceding year was’still more severe; snow fell on the 
2Cth June nearly'two feet deep, under which the grass in¬ 
deed sprang, bat waS not fit to bo mow’cd until the end of 
August, when the ice left the coast. Tlie winter of 1763- 
176? was the most piercing the oldest inluibitants could 
recollect. The 1 iving hollies ate the dead, “hide and hair 
they CA^n tried to appease theftr hunger by the wood of 
their stalls, earth, and other such substances. The sheep 
also^ore the wool from each other’s backs. The very 
rocks were reht with4lie cold, ^d cracks were found in 
the eariji forty fathbms long. Some smaller spots, fro^ 

-!-L-,-,- 

- • 

* Annal. Jsl. Cangebek Scrip. Rer. Dan. tom. iii. pp. 91, 103, 
127. 

^ Olafsen, th. ii. pp. 157,<168. Gliemann, p, 12. 
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their vicinity to tlic jokuls, arc exposed to such evils every 
year; as, for example,«Siiecfield-strand, at the foot of 
the l)i*g.n.u:a Jiikul, which in the bejfiiMning of September 
was covered witli thick snow, whflst oh^c Opposite side 
of the Isa Fiord it was sunshine and summer, ^n the 
neighbourhood of tlie warm sprfhgs, frost is almost uu- 
Ivuowii, but the wcathor notwithstanding is generally 
very yiconstant.* •* * « 

The longest day^in the southem*part*of the island is 
twenty hours, in th# north ihorc that f twenty “three and a 
lialf; whilst from May to September there is A) night. 
At the winter solstice tly sun is seldom sec/i, ^et tlje re¬ 
fracted beams give a full light. Tin the hrtght of summer 
•the solar disk appears always above the horhsoii, but of a 
dark-red colour, and imparting little warmth; and though 
it is so long visildc, yet from the oblifiuity of its rays, the 
heat do#s little more than melt the cAist of frozen earth, 
W’hich is usually fouP feet thick. In the long winter 
nights, on the other hand, the whiteness of the ice and 
snow, the light of the moon mid stars, and the fitful 
gleams of the auroni, compensate in no small degree«for 
the want of the brighter lumioary. 

The northern lights5rtliough not peculiar to Iceland, 
are seen frequently, and with great brilliancy; some¬ 
times covering the sky with yellow* green, and puiide 
flames. This light, reflected from tlie snow or icjc, 
is also a remarkably beautiful phenomenon, os well as 
the cloud-bow and laptelltiir formerly mentioned. Halos 
both of the sun and moon arc well known, and mock- 
suns are so frequent that the natives liavo names for the 
different varieties. In flic severe jirinter of ISIS, it Ls 
related that tlie smi, when seen, was always accompanied 
by two, four, five, and even nine of these illusions.^The 
effect of the atmusphcri^il rcfractidn in cleVating distant 
objects is well known to the Icelanders, who call ^ uppiiU- 
lingar, and regard it asw presage of good weathes:, Firc- 
---?___ 

i 01af$en*s Reisc, th. i.* p. 274; th. ii, pp. 14, 16. Glie- 
mann, p. 20. rr . . 
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balls are most common during earthquakes and volcanic 
cruf)tions, and felling stars are 'leen at all times.* 

That this seve' e imd inronstant climate can have no 
bciiciicial eifect.,on anj^ of the organized objects placed 
within' its influence will easily he believed. The vege¬ 
table and animal^ kingdoms both sufler from it, and 
manifest its inhospibible nature by the paucity of their 
species as well as by'thcir diminutive size. Even, the 
human race, t’longu from their mtional endowments 
better qualified to gtard against its inmediate effects, arc 
yet compelled to own Its all-powerful sw’ay. To it 
they must a(|apt their mode of living, their food, dress, 
and. employments, and *^this its indirect ope'ration pro¬ 
duces the most important results. These, however, are 
more closely connected with a suhsequciit part of our 
inquiry, and it is sufficient here to have alluded to them. 

Along with all Its disadvantages, there is one benefit 
which the lecL'Uiders derive from-the ocean, whicli per¬ 
haps more than compensates their other privations. It 
is only some**’seasons that the ice which it hears on its 
bosom remains so long as to prove highly prejudicial, but 
every yo.ar it casts on the shore vast heaps of drift-wood, 
which supply the natives with-*fucl and materials for 
building. This timber appears to come from two direc¬ 
tions, the current* from the northern coast of Asia 
l^inging it from'^thc east, and the American or Mexican 
Gulf streqm from tAc south-west. Owing to the gene¬ 
ral course of these, it is found in greatest quantities on 
the'"north-western side. The fiords in Strandc Syssel 
enjoy it in most abundance, and in many of them it is 
seen phed up several yards tliiek, partly covered with 
sand or wild plants, and is often quite fire^i. Trees with 


* 01afsen*s Reise, th, ii. pp. 161,162. An extraordinary display 
of these hst is noted in the old annals (Langebek, tom. iii. p. 34), 
OS having been observed on the fifth of '^,he kalends of November, 
in the year 1^77. This circumstance is curious, as connected with 
the recurrence of this phenomenon, which has of late years excited so 
much attention. The date, allowing for difference of style, wcpild 
beHhe fourth or fifth of that Eao£:;b. 
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tlieir bark and roots are also very commonly found in 
good condition, havings from being enveloped in ice, 
either before or soon after they fell into the water, been 
preserved from injury and w'ai^e. wood on the 

north-western coast consists of the pine, Scotch fif, lime- 
tree, birch, willow, mahogany,^am»cachy wood, and 
the cork-tree ; on the aast arc fifund Scotch fir, silver- 
fir, hijcli, willow, jfrtd juniper; on the coast near Lan- 
ganes, the Scotch and silver fir pre\^il. dissociated with 
these come dead wditiles and*seals, wWcli are a great prize 
to the poor inhabitants. These have probably been kill¬ 
ed by the icebi-rgs, wlii^h move faster than a boa^ can 
row, mid, when dashing togctlier, sometimes by their 
•friction set fire to^tlie wood contained in them.* 


• Olafseri’s Rcise, th. i. ^64, 271-273. Glicmann, p. 66. 
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CIIAPTEI^ IT. 

Tofjgraphy of Iceland, 

Ancient aUd Modern Division of the Island— Sovth Amt —Rcikiavik, 
History and Appearance—Videy — Printing-office — Reikiaiics 
—tssian-jjRdikJiolt Snorfa-laug-t-Cave of Surtahellir—Skal- 
holt, deserted Appearance of—Thingvalla—Almannagiaa—West- 
manna Islands—Portland—Kirkiubacr— N^orth Amt —Diupavog 
—Eskifiordr—Vale of thi‘ Lagerfliot—Husevik, curious Statue— 
Grimsoc, unhealthy Climate—TIolum—Antiquities— tVest Amt 
—General Appear'«.iice—Mode of cravolhng in—Winds—Inha¬ 
bitants—Salt-works—Flatey — Sneefield— Helgafcll— Stappen 
—Loudragur—Elldborg—Baula. 

<1 

Ic^AND, according to tlie old constittition, was divided 
into four (luaitera, named, from the four cardinal points 
of tlic compass, the Suidendinga, Westfyrdinga, Nord- 
lendinga, and Austfyrdinga I'iSrdungr, This distinc¬ 
tion, founded on the natural peculiarities of the country, 
continued till tlm end of last century, and is still i ecog- 
iliscd in all works (k'seriptive of the island. Hut in 1770 
it was formed into two amts or provinces, to wliicli in 
l7flir a third was added, the westem quarter retaining 
its former dimensions, whilst the eastern was divided be¬ 
tween 4he north and south, l^jieh of these is subdivided 
into syssels or coiAitics, of which the south contains 
Bev^ifi, the north and west six each, and these arc again 
cut down into hreppar, corresponding to our parishes, 
every one of whicli, by the old^aws, ought to contain at 
least t\{'fnty farm-houses.* 

South Iceland, including the® south-west comer of 
though situated under the mildest climate, is by 

- - - - _ .. . M _ _ - 

^ Hasael £rdbeschreibung,*ToX z. p. 233. Gliemann, p. 184. 
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no moans tlie most l)oiiutiful or fertile portion. The vol¬ 
canic eruptions, of wlij^’h it is the principal scene, have 
torn up and deformed its surface, *vhilst its soil is in 
general far frojii heiiig ricli or pk)ducli^. ft is separated 
from Kast Iceland hy the Solheima Sand, from the 
north hy the great ihountaiiis Aid jii^uls, from the west 
district by tlieBorgarFiord and livitaii, and comprehends 
ahput i3500 squarumiiles. The population iji J801 was 
37,1^1), but five years aflervvarths it had decreased to 
10,531. I'his province contains Ihpil<iavjilv, the principal, 
or ratlier the oiiJy, town in tiic island ; wliiclf is placed 
on the south-eastern sijjc of the Faxa Fiord, in a low nar¬ 
row plain, enclosed on the ri§;ht and Jeft tw(\ small 

liilh, and behind by a lake. It consists of only two 
streets, one along the cojist and another ninning at right 
angles from the west end of it, distinguished by the public 
buildhigs. 'Idiesc are flic church, constructed ot* stone, 
covei’cd with tiles, ^and Jiot in very good repair, the 
prison, erected in 1750, and the houses of the governor, 
bishop, and some others. The piivatc dwellings, wMth 
one or two exceptions, are l»uilt of wood in the.Nor- 
Avcgiaii fashion, in the midst of small gardens enclosed 
by turf walls. Thi* town is only of recent, origin, 
thougli its name ocem-s in the early history of the island 
as the residence of Iiigolf, the first colonist, and in 
Olafsen’s time the foundation of tlfe house where he 
drew his ship ashore w'as still pdlntcd out. Attention* 
s(‘eins to have heen first luri.cd to this jilacc in the • 
middle of last century, when a company for founding 
wdbllcii manufactures -was established there hy the 
king. They reecivetj a grant of money al!d also of 
the farm of Reikiavik, on wdiich to riiise their buildings, 
and to tiy the experiment of growing com. Jn 180(t 
the number of inhal^^tants was»446, of wdiom twenty- 
seven were confined in the prisofl, but at pigcsent it is 
about 700,—a miscijihlc popijlation for the capital of an 
island more cxtcnsiiai than Ireland. It is, however, the 
largest town in the jiountry, and contains(Hhe supreme 
court of justice, the Royakicelandic Society, instituted in 
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branch of the Icelandic Literary Society, fonned 
at Copenhagen in 1016, a Jliblo Society, one of the 
results of the misroii of Dr Henderson in 1015, and a 
public libraty, c mmcnccd in 1821, and now coiitiU'.iing 
above 8000 volnines,—institutions which prove that the 
inliabitants have not forgotten their wonted literary 
aspirations. < 

The harbour is one of the best in the island, having 
excellent ground for avjchoring, protected from the heavy 
swell by a uiinibcr of small isiets. Or some of these the 
custom-hduse and magaziAes of piihlio stores were for¬ 
merly placed, hut as they wcrc^lVcquently covered by 
the sea diiriAg liigh tides tiiey Avere removed to the main¬ 
land. The commerce here is considerable ; and besides 
the packet from Copenhagen once a-ycar, it is visited 
by many merchant-ships from Denmark and other 
countries. From tire 25th of June to the end of July 
an annual fair is held, frcquente.d hy the natives of 
North and West Iceland, when they carry thither oil, 
fish, tallow, blitter, fox and swan skins, and other native 
produce, which they exchange for meal, iron, linen and 
cotton cloth, tobacco, spirits, coffee, and similar luxuries. 
These strangers live in tents, and.dihc town during their 
stay lias an appearance of bustle and activity very unlike 
its aspect throiighouf the remainder of the year. 

On a rising ground in the neighbourhood is jdaced an 
observatory built in Hic year 1774. It is hi longitude 
21® 55' west of Greenwich, and in latitude G4® 8^ north. 
At little distance in the bay is the island of Videy, 
where was formerly a monastery founded in the j^ar 
1226, and on which Chief-justiCe Stephenson, so well 
known by his writings and his hospitality to strangers, 

' latterly resided. It possesses now the only printing-press 
in the country‘which,*'though it .belongs to the govern¬ 
ment, is rented to the occupier for 200 crowns a-year. 
On the mainland, in the,vicinity ef tlie town, are dso 
Several hot springs, from which its name is derived.* 

• Jlenderson, vol. i. p. 10-13; vol. ii, pp. 169, 169. Mackenzio. 
pp. 19-83, 204. ^ . 
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On ft promontory running into this bay a little farther 
south is ilessastadir, wlicup is now the only Latin school 
in the island. Hafna Fiord, one of tiie small trading 
stations^ and formerly much frequented tlfc Fnglisli, 
consists of a few houses, lying below a lava-cliff. • This 
wc may consider the commencemcfit of the south-western 
jiromoiitory which endfs m Capo ll^ikianes. The \Yhole 
distriet^bcars evi<lcnft*niarks of volcanic fires, ^pd some 
of its mountains have lately been in ffstatc^of activity,— 
a remark whicli ajijjiics alscf to the aiftall islets or rocks 
of ElJdey and the Gcirfugla Skkier, forming as ft were 
its continuation into the j^’a. On the southern coast are 
the small fishing village of Grindavik, ^nd ^risuyik 
etdehrated for its hot springs and sulphur mines. 

On the western coast nortli of lieikiavik is Sanrboer, 
near which the fii-st Christian churcli was built by 
Ocrlyg liapson, a Kcbolar*of l\atrick, bWiop of the He¬ 
brides, and dedicated hy liini to St Columba. The 
mountain Essian south of IJval I<’ioi*d is remarkable for 
its precipitous cliffs 2700 feet high, whictf run along 
the shore several mffes without varyin^^ in height. 
Akkrefcll, now well knoAvn from the interesting geolo¬ 
gical description given’•of it by Mjickenzie, lies on 
the north of tliis firth, and, though somewhat lower, is 
yet similar in structure and appearance. At its foot is 
situated Indreholm, whore are some fine-woolled Spanish 
sheep, and a curious water-mill, saidito be the only one 
in Iceland.* Farther north is Leiraa, where there was 
formerly a printing-office in a miserable wooden bull'd^ 
ing in'the midst of a hog. Here some books were pub¬ 
lished in the native langmtge, among^ which Sir George 
found a poetical translation of Pope’s Essay on Man.t 

Rcikholt in this district, on the south side of *the 
Hvitau, is well known to^the lover^of ancient Icelandic 
literature as the residence of the famous Suorro Sturle- 

---&-•-i!- 

• Hooker, yol. i. p. 286. • 

-|*«Mackenzie, pp. 135 , 149, 153 , Krug von Nidda, Karsten’s 
Archiv. vol. vii. p. 446, 
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son, and tho place wliere he was assassinated. Tlie 
remains of the virki or forti^cations wliich he erected 
to protect himsoif from his numerous enemies are still 
pointed out tt) the traveller. But tho Snorra-laug or 
hath,'formed by the waters of one of the hot springs 
wliieli have givPn a designation* to this spot, is a still 
nobler monument of his ingenuity. This, according 
to the Landriama, was used as eariy as OGO, but so 
much improved by'the celebrated historian as to receive 
his name. It i.s-«fiftccn'feet in •diameter, and con- 
struct(?d of hewn stones closely fitted, and cemented with 
a kjnd of bolus found in the vicinity. It is also paved 
with similar rftone, and surrounded by a bench formed 
of the same material and cajiable of holding upwards of 
thirty persons. Though GOO years have elapsed since its 
formation, the structure is still nearly as perfect as at 
first, and is often nised by the natives.* • 

But this specimen of the skill of the ohl inhabitants 
is surpassed in interest by one of those wonderful produc¬ 
tions of subterranean fire which arc found every where 
irj this country. We mean tho cavern of Surtshellir, 
the largest and most remarkable, both in apiiearance 
and-origin, in the whole islan/l. It lies in a tract of 
distorted Java Avhich has flowed from the Bald or 
Gcitlaiids Jokul northwards into one of the sources of 
the Ilvitan. In describing this cave w'e shall follow 
the account of flie Danish travellers, which is the 
most circumstantial, and agrees in all important points 
with those of more recent visiters. At the entrance 
they found the roof fallen down about a gunshot in 
length, so tliat in, this part “it resembled a long rent 
twenty or thirty feet deep covered with pieces of broken 
la^a. At the end of tliis was a dark opening thirty-six 
feet high and fift^-four wide, forming the mouth of 
the real cave, which has generally the same dimen¬ 
sions. •Here they ligl»tcd a large wax-candle, brought 
with them from Copenhagen on purpose, and proceeded 

* Landn^abok, p. 160. Henderson, vol. ii. p. 142* 
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into the interior, the roof of whicli was hung with 
stalactites, its walls glagcd, and its iloor covered with 
iallcn fragments. They next passed a l*ole in the roof, and 
soon j^er came,to two side-openifigs rTnjj^inU acute 
angle witli the main approach. Tlie one on thh right 
contained some l)one8*of oxen aiftl sto’Ics placed as if for 
a fire, hut nothing else vuorth nothing; the other on the 
opposite side is largtd' and more curious, and, is named 
the Vnget or Intrenchment Cave, frifcn a wall hiiQt across 
it at a little distance from thPentranort Asiit is about eight 
feet above the floor of the prinhipal vault, and it darker, 
it formed the most secure retreat for tlip rohberg and 
other outlaws who in former times frecpiftntecf this jilaee, 
jiiid is mentioned as such in the Stnrlunga Saga.* In 
it they found a nunihcr of hones of sheep and oxen, 
retaining their original fonn and colour, hut so much 
decayed as scarcely to hc*ir their weight, and cjisily 
ruhhed down hy thc»fingers. It is fifty fathoms long, 
and in the middle there is a small pool of water, ucai’ly 
two feet deep, but frozen at tlic bottom. 

After leaving this chamber they proccctjcd farther into 
the great cavern, when tlicy soon eneonntcred a wall 
dividing it into two apaiftmcnts, one of which, however, 
soon terminatiid. In the other they passed some more 
openings in the roof, and a pool of wa^er^also frozen at the 
bottom, whicli had stopped Olafsen on a former visit, 
being then too deep for him to wadS. To this point the 
walls had been found glazed aiiu the roof adorned with 
various stalactites of lava, hut here both of these app'c^- 
anees vanished. After passing tlie fourth ojiening the 
ground descended rapidl the dark^jess incrcaseif, the air 
grew thick imd close, and the cold became more intense. 
'J’hc floor was covered with ice, formed of curiouST five 
and seven sided cones orjirisras, having much the ajipcar- 
ance of the second stomach of a ruminating anitnal. At 
last they came to a heap of stoiijss, near which wVis a piece 
of birch-wood retaining; its form, hut quite decayed and 
broke n in two, showing that some time previously this 

* B. v.*cajj. 46. , 
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j)]acc had been visited by inou. They repaired this pyra¬ 
mid, and left on it two coins, Jogetlior with their seals 
impressed on wax.t Henderson found the larger coin, the 
smaller, as *116 ^ipposes, having ftillen dpwn amoisg the 
stones,wid also tJie impressions in wax, though nearly 
obliterated. A botit 220 paces farcher on they reached 
the end of the cave stepped up jvitli stones; upon Avhich 
they returned, carefiuly pacing the»dist:uice to the last 
opening in tliG roof^ where they got out and measured 
the remainder bov,®ground/ Accor',ling to this estimate 
the ■wh(>ic length is 5034 feet, or rather less than an 
l^ngljsh mile, to which it must pearly approach, as there 
are sjcvenif windings in the interior. 

This cave was famed even in the first ages of Icelandic, 
tradition, when it was believed to be inhabited by a 
giant named Snrtur or the Blaek, in honour of whom 
one of the skalds named Thorwald composed a song and 
sung it at the mouth of the den. .This jotun is probably 
that mythological person, the god of fire, to whom the 
Edda ascribes the destruction of the world, and who 
could scarcely lifive found a more appropriate dwelling. 
Tlie fable probably arose from the name of the retreat, 
which properly is Ilellerin Sortur or the Black Cave. 
In the tenth century, it found more dangerous inmates 
in a band of rohhers named Hcllismcnn, who took up 
their abode here and lived on plunder, hut who were at 
last waylaid in a rieighhouring valley and slain. The 
peasants, how'ever, still regard it as the abode of spirits, 
antT never venture to explore its dark recesses.* 

In this province, on^the southeni side of the chain, 
of jiikfils, are somp remarksfole places. Ilaukadal, 
where arc the geysers already noticed, is also famous as 
the birthplace of the historian Arc Erode, and near it are 
the remains of a bath dedicated,to St Martin. Farther 
south is^the old episcopal see of Skalholt, in a plain 
full of springs, near the pnion of ^,he Bruarau with the 

■ il —' ■ -f ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

* 01afsen,*lh. i. p. 127-13.5, and plate xv., which contains a 
propnd'plan. Henderson, vol. ii. p. 181/^196. LandnBinabok,pp. l6> 
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Hvitau. This was tlio fii-st cstahUslimcnt of the kind in 
Iccliind, having been foii^fided in 1056 j but the prelate, 
as already noticed, now resides in tlio capital, and the 
cathedral, said tg have been the iflost m^iiflccnt build¬ 
ing in the country, has been replaced by a small -^'ooden 
church. The relics of the first biShop, !St I’horlak, whose 
name is or was lately in the calendifr, were, together with 
his coffin, Jong preseA’cd here. This ancicnt*capibd of 
Iceland, the Athens of the North ill the middle ages, is 
now a miserable vilfage inhjiibitcd b}»?lire»families. The 
traveller, turning round the cofner of a hill, is surprised 
when his guide exclainjp that licrc was Jhe residence 
of the l(‘amcd and pious of former days * But its giory 
has now departed, and the large burying-ground with 
its tombs alone tolls of its comparative greatness I* 

At some distance westward, and on the banks of the 
lake formerly described, lies Thingvallai the court valley, 
the scene of many of tlic most interesting recollections of 
the Icelanders. It is a wide plain composed entirely of 
lava, the different layers of which are seen in the sides 
of the rents and fissures that every v-ffiere ii\j;crscct it. On 
the east and west it is hounded by two of the largest of 
these, the Hrafnaghia and the Almannagiaa, running 
parallel to each other at about ten miles’ distance, and is 
divided by the river Oxeraa. The general assembly of 
the nation was instituted at this place in the year 928, 
and continued to be held in. the open air till 1690, when 
a house was built for that purpose, but in 1800 it was trans¬ 
ferred to Reikiavik. The consistory for ecclesiastic^T" 
matters was convened on the east side of the river, the 
political court, or Lavret,*on the west. The inhat)itants 
still point out the Law-mount or Lagbieiget, where causes 
were tried; the island Thorlevsholm, in the Oxeraa, on 
which criminals were beheaded; the fool in tte same river 
where female offenders, sewed in a sack, were drofwned ; 
and finally, a high rock»on the cgst side of the Almanua- 
- 1 _■- 

* Olafsen’s Beise, tb. u.«p. 226. Hooker’s Travels, vol.i. 
p. 197-201. 
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gioa, from llie top of wliicli sucli unfortunate persons as 
were condemned for witelicraft jyere precipitated into the 
burning pile. T’lc road to the north still crosses this 
lonely plairr, wlpding iunongst the fissures in the lava, or 
descciwliiig the stair-like chasms by which alone they 
can he crossed. \Jhit Jic assemb‘jies that formerly en¬ 
livened it arc now ilo more, and in this “ spot of sin¬ 
gular wildness and hcsolation, on “every side of which 
appear the insist tii'mendous effects of ancient convul¬ 
sion and disorder/Nature jiow sloops in a death-like 
silence amid the horrors she lias formed.”* 

'fhc country to the south-west of the Ilvitau is a 
greet plain, watered by the Thiorsau, liangau, and 
Markarlliot, and, unless where wasted by the erup¬ 
tions of llckla or Tindfiall, is fertile, though liable 
from its lowness to be overflowed by the rivers. Brcida- 
bolstadr, and Od<la the rcsiUence of Sa,'mund Frode, 
the author of the old or poctvc Edda, arc the only 
places worthy of notice in this district. Near the coast 
arc the Westmanna Eyar or Islands, so named from 
ten Irish slaves who took refuge here after killing 
tliolr master, Thorleif, in the year 875. They are four¬ 
teen in number, but only four arc covered with grass, 
and not more than one inhabited. This and the rest of 
the group arc mostly lava, amid rocks of which is the 
harbour usually frequented by foreign vessels for the 
purposes of the lisiiery. From their unprotected situa¬ 
tion, these islands were much exposed to the depreda- 
'Tlon of pirates ; and in_1627 some Barbary corsairs landed 
upon them, killed thb priest, Jon Thorstensen, one of 
the bc'st poets of his time, ancFcarried away many of the 
natives. After this, a small castle was built, which has 
’ noV fallen into total disrepair.f 

The Syssels of West and East Skaptaafells, comprising 
the greater part of tlie south coast, are the most thinly 
peopled* in. the island, soil being almost entirely de- 

- 5 -- 

* Mackenzie, pp. 318, 209. Olafsen, th. ii. pp. 171, 227. 
Ifpnderson, vol. i. p. 31. * • 

d* Olafsen’s Keise, th. ii. p. IJl. Gliemann, p, 195. 
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stroycd by icc or by tlic lava of the jokula, whilst the 
numerous saiitl-banlvs aiul^brcakers prevent the success¬ 
ful prosecution of the fishery. Portland’s IIuk, latitude 
(53° 25', Js the niosjf. southern point in IcehirjJII, Wit remark¬ 
able for nothing; else. Near it is the mountain Dyrhoiar, 
rising from tlie Hat sandy be.'ich, aifd nartcd from the two 
door-looking holes whicli jperce its summit. Thykkabaer 
ivas formerly a convent of Augusfinc monks^ founded 
in 110(1^ whilst the Benedictines, in 1135, t»ok possession 
of Kirkiubaer, wheriU*^ a curfcus groupof basaltic pillars, 
on one of which, placed at the \’hurch-door, an flncicnt 
Runic inscription is engraved. Here the Papar or be¬ 
lievers in tlio gospel had formerly dwelt, anTd nb heathen 
dared to reside on this holy spot, jis all of them sickened 
and di('d. Retell Piflski, a Christian settler, at last took 
possession of it, and built a church here, probably the 
first in Ijic land. [ngolfSliofde is famous as the place 
w'hcrc the first colonistJanded in Iceland, and resided for 
some time, and on a hill named Godaberg, in the vicinity, 
is seen an old pagan altar. 1’he only otl/br place we 
shall notice is Loon, near the Westurhorn, the dwrelling 
of Ullliot, author of the first system of Icelandic law.* 

The Northern Amt or JProvmcc contains the whole of 
the ancient division of that name, together with the most 
populous part of the former Eastern qufirter, known as the 
Mule Syssels. It is separated from the Sbuthern Amt by 
the deserts and mountains of the interior, and from the 
western hy a line drawn along the valley of the Hruta 
Fiord to the sonreos of the Hvitan and Bald Jukul. Its"' 
. extent is ahont 3500 square miles, on which lived, in 
1801, 1(5,075, and in 1806, only ^5,860 inhalfltants. 
The Mule Syssels, on the oiust coast, arc intersected by 
numerous fiords, on whose hanks the dwellings of*Chc 
natives lie scattered, in greater priffusiort than in any 
other part of Iceland. Diupavog, oh the BeruJFiord, 
shut in by the lofty ^ulandstjndr and the sea, is a 

-!_a_ 

* piafsen’s Reiae, th. ii. pp^ 72, 124. Gliemann, p! 198-201. 
Landnama, pp. 143, 310. • • 
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small trading village, remarkable for its curious trap 
veins or devil’s walls, as they arc designated by the 
neighbouring peasantry. At some distance in the sea is 
the island'PaJ^y, where the Christian ^isberinen arc said 
to have dwelt, and though only about a mile in diameter, 
is the laigest unit hat Ouast. Ksklfiordr, one of the four 
towns of Iceland, lic'S in a tolcraoly fertile plain, at the 
foot of the llolinahall, a curious four-sided pyramid¬ 
looking moimtaiujiabout 8000 feet high. The Kode or 
Tleidar Fiord, forr^s hero a- good lyirbour, and the town 
carried on a considerable trade. 

The vale of the Lagerflipt, commonly called tlic 
Ilejred, is ac^jnnted one of the most licautiful and fer¬ 
tile districts m the country. The river, like a pcacefid 
lake, flows down tlie cimtre, adorned with many small 
islets, whilst on its sides tlic grass flelds alternate with 
clumps of birch,.willow, and juniper. The first of these 
trees is often seen twenty fectrhigh, and w^ood fit for 
building houses is found here alone. The streams of lava 
which havb desolated so many of the finest parts of 
Iqeland, have not yet forced their way into this peace¬ 
ful retreat, where the farm-houses are seen in close 
succession, without those frightful deserts that divide 
them in other quarters. Numerous passes lead through 
the hills into the Valleys on the south coast; and it often 
liappcns that the inhabitants of those have to enter the 
Lagerlliot by one lavine, and leave it by another, before 
tlicy can go into the next vale, because the moiintain- 
*^all that divides them is on some occasions altogether 
impassable.* 

Notwithstanding its situation, the northern coast has 
many advantages over the southern and even the western 
p^l'ts of the island. The climate is hut little inferior, 
the soil is deeper, the vegetation more luxuriant, and 
reacheig higher up‘the sides of the hills, which are freer 
from snow. It is also^ interseel^d by many fiords and 


- • Olafsen’s Heise, th. ii. p. 69.' Krug von Nidda, Kanten’s 
Archiv. Tol. vii. p. 433. ^ ** 
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rivers, in wliieh fish arc very at)iind.‘ipf, and its Inhabi¬ 
tants in good seasons ar^tlicrchy well supplied Avith food. 
We have already mentioned the nio^ considerable firths 
and jfivors, and also the volcanic ^pbl'iioinena of the 
Myvatn Lake and its neighbouring mountains,.so that 
we have only to notSce a few •f tht» more remarkable 
localities. ITusevikjbn th(i eastewi side of the Skialfande 
Baj', Ls one of the ^principal trnrXng towns; but as the 
coasf is thirty feet above the lev<jl of the Sea, and the 
landing thereby ri^Sjidered difficult,^! the goods must he 
conveyed to and from tlm skips by means oft a crane. 
Here Gardar landed in 8G4, and from the huts which 
he erected for jiassing the wiiftcr the pTacc*rccei^ed its 
present name. Tlic warm springs at Graeniadarstadir, 
in the stream flowing from which the trouts are said to 
become so fat that the natives cannot cat them, and the 
small Jake of Liosa Vatfl, wliich ehhs^nd flows with the 
tide, arc the most ciiirious phenomena in this part of 
the count^ 3 ^* 

Akureyre or Eyafiord, is, next to Reikllivik, the most 
important commercial station in the island, and pos&;j?sscs 
a good harbour. It contains about tweifty edifices con¬ 
structed of wood, thrjje of which are warehouses, and 
near them ai'e s(nnc gardens. The chief articles of export 
arc salt beef, fish, oil, tallow, wool^ woollen goods, and 
skins. Being situated at the end ol* the long narrow 
Eya Fiord, it is often difficult for Ships, particularly in 
spring, to reach it, owi^ chiefly to the numerous moun¬ 
tain-torrents that fall into the bay. The depth of 
is usually eighty fathoms, and fl\e position of the town 
is in lat. 40' 30" N?, long. from Gwonwich. 

On a hill in the vicinity is an old church, in which is .i 
curious statue cut out of wood. It is the size of lift.^ aiin 
represents a man crowned, with hie face the altiir, and 
his right foot' on the neck of another lying on tlm ground. 
The figure is said to Jji,e that of St Oluf trampling on one 

___ • _ *_ _ . _ 
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of his heathen foes ; and this king is believed to have 
sent it along with the materials of the church.* 

Siglu Fiord, on^he promontory westward from the 
Oe Fiord, isgon(;,,of the best fishing-stations for hcryings, 
which ijsually amve on the coast in immense shoals in 
the montlis of June and July; a/id it is said that one 
hundred and fifty barrels are often taken at a single hawl. 
Hofsos, on the castcixi side of the Skaga Fiord, is a 
trading station., but \v'itli a bad harbour, and little fre- 
quented.t lloliim^at soine-.distancj; from the coast, is 
beautifully situated in the rich valley of Hialtadal. 
The place now consists of a few buildings, the most 
remarkable of q^hich is the cathedral, built of red amd- 
stone, with a wooden tower, and the house of the hist, 
bishop, also constructed of timber, the only one of two 
stories in the island. I’he church was repaired in 17''57, 
and is one of the {icst in the country. The altar-piece, 
cut out of wood, represents the cri^ifixion, and is said to 
have been a present from the Pope to Jon Oegmund- 
son, the firat 'bishop, who was elected in 1106. North¬ 
ward of this edifice is a long hollow way, formed by 
the last catholic prelate, Jon Areson, as a retreat from 
his enemies. Before the altar i^thc tombstone of Gud- 
braiid Thorlakson, the translator of the Bible, whose 
memory is still revered by his countrymen for liis pious 
and benevolent labours. In the printing-office here, he 
completed the first edition of the Scriptures in his native 
tongue, and two other impressions afterwards followed. 

—^0 bishopric, and also the school, which was founded 
at the ^me period, aftci* existing nearly seven centuries, 
were suppressed in 1801, being <anit<;d with those in tho 
south, to the great inconvenience of the northern pro- 
.infeC- At Hof, in the neighbourhood, is an old sacrifice- 
stone of the heathen; »^hilst south of it, at Aas, a Christian 
church was erected In 085, fifteen years before this reli¬ 
gion whs established by the Althij^g.J 


• Olafsfin,* th. ii. p. 8. Mackenzie, pp. 234, 235t, 
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Only a few other places in this province arc any way 
remarkable, as the sinaU trading town of Skt^astrand, 
on the east side of the great bay of tH; same name; and 
Brcidal)olstadr,«n a small lake, where me ifrst printing* 
press was erected in 1543 by Jon Mattliieson, a Swedish 
priest. A little sonttward from this, on the Videdalsau, 
is an old castle, almost* the onl/^thiiig of the kind in 
thc,jgland. It stands on a basaltic rock aboui sixty feet 
high and 400 yards in circnmfercnic, with a fine spring 
of water in the centre, and is thoughf to have been erect¬ 
ed either during the wars of tfie Sturlunga, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, or ii.ore probably at..a ^till earlier 
period,* * • 

• Tlio West Amt comprises the whole of north-western 
Iceland, and corresponds with the more ancient divkion 
of the Westfy rdinga Fiordungr. Tt is the smallest of the 
three provinces, containing only about 1400 square miles, 
and a population whMi in 1806 amounted to 13,978, 
being almost exactly the same as it was five^years before. 
Besides Sneefieldnes and the other districts on the Faxa 
and Breida Fiords, it includes the wh^le peninsflla, 
wliich is almost detached from the rest of the island, 
tlie distance from the Gife Fiord to the opposite coast be¬ 
ing only seven miles. Tlie inhabitaiits accordingly have 
little intercourse either with their countrymen or with 
strangers, and retain more of the orig^ial m«rners of their 
Scandinavian ancestors than are found in other p’",^*es. 

As already mentioned, this peninsula is visited olIv 
by a few strangers, and those gq^ierally of a character 
that renders them very imwelcome to the native^ being 
criminals who have taken refuge ki this wild district, 
where the magistrates coimot exercise their full ai^Jio-^ 
rity. Travellers on this account arc r^arded with 
suspicion and even tcriior by the‘simple inliahitants, 
many of whom have never been out of their own«parish. 
Their principal emplojmients aijjs feeding cattle* hshing, 
and mannfaeturing articles from the drift-found on 

—•--——-5- 
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the coast, which they execute with great neatness, and 
in foniier times a cousidcrahlG trade in this kind of 
commodity carried on with no small advantage. 
On the ^eastern shore there arc no places worth noticing 
till we reach the North Cape, which is about lllOO feet 
high, and composed, like most of f Jic surrounding hills, 
of luiked rocks. The, country on the other side, named 
the West Fiortls, has, from the number of those inlctf* 
wliich it is intersected, been comparcyl to jin outspread 
hand, th(j»ngh this can give no idc;a of the immense quan¬ 
tity of smaller or secondary fiords that pierce it in ev(^ry 
direction, /fhe largest isj,he Tsa^iardardiup, the northem 
side of which is almost entirely covered by the lofty 
Snaeliall, whilst the south is fertile, and contains clumps 
of birch and mountain-ash, the latter sometimes sixteen 
feet in length. At lleilcianes, a litth? eastwiij*<l of Vatna 
Fiord ill tliis hay, a salt manufactory was estaljlishod in 
177^> There were at first tlirec pans, afterwards in¬ 
creased to thirty-two, wanned by the water of a spring 
in the neighbourhood, which has a temperature of 101“ 
Faiirenhcit. But this adventure, an almost solitary 
instance of the Icelanders turning tlicsc fouiitaius to any 
use, was persevered in only thirteen years, when it was 
finally abandoned.* 

In Bardestrapfis and Bale SysscLs, on the nc rth and 
east of the ^^?eida F^ord, there arc few remarkable places, 
with exception of the island Flatey, which is distant 
^iut ten miles from the coast. It formerly eonhiincd a 
monastery, and in it, ai>out the year 1440, tlie celebrated 
manuscript known as the Codex Flateijensis was written, 
which was afterwards carried to Denmark, and dojiosited 
Jn^lje Royal Library at Copenhagen. Many groups of 
small basaltic islands, mostly uninhabited, lie in the bay 
around it. , • 

The •promontory of Sneefield stretches nearly fifty 
miles into the sea, with. o. hreadth varying from ton to 
tweiity-fijfe, A high moantain-A.nge, probably a branch 
- - . _■ ■ ■_ - 
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of the northern jokuls, runs aloii^ it, find terminates 
where the otlier meets t#ie waves. 1?his chain is closer to 
tlin ngrthom coast, where it forms Jiu^cr^iis elevated 
points, whilst on the south a more extensive tract of flat 
land intervenes. This is in some parts sandy, though in 
general wet and covered with an abundance of fine grass. 
Jt was from one of tlm islets in |hc Hvain Fiord, near 
lirejj^aholstadr, that'Fric the Red sjiiled ini)83 for the 
disef)vory of fireenjsuid. To the w’eltwartf of this is Hcl- 
gafell, one of the greatest heathefl temples in Iceland, 
Avhero a remarkable sacrifice-stone is still seen, xhorolf, 
one of the first settlers in this place, belii^ve^ thaUaftcr 
death himself and relations would inhabit tliis mountain; 
•on which account it accjiiired so sjicred a character tliat 
no one was permitted to kill any species of animal on it, 
oi* even to drive them o|F when they took refuge there, 
lien* also one of the provincial courts Vas held until the 
phu-'c was desecrat('d fly blood shed in a quaji’cl.* 

The coast near Stappeii, a small trading ^jwii, presents 
some of the most singular and beautiful rock-scencry in 
the island. The Londrangar, two natural«ohclisks rising 
from the sea, first meet the traveller from the west, of 
wliich the largest is 2d(Mcet high, and only about thirty- 
five hroiid at tlic base. The rocks at Sj;appen (wdiich form 
the vignette to this volume) neaily resemble those of 
Staffa in the Hebrides, Curious groups of basaltic pillars, 
generally vortical, at other times iiiclincd or horizontal, 
and cut by the waves into fiintastic fonns, line the coest: 
presenting an object of great iq/ierest to the geologist. 
Not less curious is the Saunghellir or Singing-hol^ which 
is visited by all travellers. It is mi egg-sliapcd cavity 
hollowed out by fli'e wind in a sandstone cliff, and b fit^ 
toon feet high by ten broad. The entrance is by a small 
opening, and the insidt is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly rhymes and magical characters, amongst which 

Olafeen observed thc*date 141^3. When one* sings or 

• • 
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hums gently, tlie vaulted roof re-echoes the notes in a 
murmuring melancholy tone.* 

Myre Sysscl, w.iiich alone remains to complete our 
circuit of the island, receives its name from the marshes 
that abound in its western and south-western districts, to 
such an extent as to make many pl^cs impassable, unless 
in winter, when they arc frozen’over. It, however, con¬ 
tains the finest meadows in the country, on whicjj.the 
grass is sometimes found more than four feet high. This 
region, lying in tilt line wiiicli joivis Sncefield to the 
central jdkuls, contiins many volcanic cones, hot springs, 
and ,other^ marks of the agmij-y of internal fires. In 
Hytardal is the volcano of Husafell, where the lava 
forms numerous caves, some of them of great extent, and 
near this is also the Elldborg or “ fortress of fire,” so 
named from tin; resemblance of its crater to the walls of 
a castle. On Western Skarsheide there arc also seven 
curious cones, formed of fragm^^nts of vitrified lava, 
and extending in a direct line from c;ist to west. The 
Baula mountain in tliis syssel lias hitherto proved 
inaccessible, o^id the natives believe tliat on its smnmit 
is an^ entrance to a rich and beautiful country, con¬ 
stantly green, abounding in trees, and inliabited by a 
dwarfish race of men whose sole care is fccdiii'r their 
flocks of Bhecp.+ ' - ^ 

- f 

* 5nifsen, th. i. pp. 145, 146. Henderson, vol/ii*. pp. 36, ‘±\S‘. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

ColSTihatinn of Iceland^ and History of Age, 

• • • • , 

Pooiiliaritics of Icelandic History—^ot the Thule of the Ancients— 
Naval Expeditions of the Old Scandinavians—^Naddod discovers 
Iceland—Gardar—llafna«Floki—■Jr’apar, or British Cli^stians 
—InfTolf, l‘^ounder of the ttepublic—iMurder f»f Lcif—Cannes of 
. Emigration—Mode of conducting it—Government—Division of 
Island -— Hreppa— Poor-laws — Herads — Godar—Hereditary 
Magistrates—Courts of Justice—Old Oath—Lagmann—Althing 
—Christian Colonists—Tllorwald, first Missionary—OlafTrygg- 
vason—Thangbrand—^issur—Debate in the Althing—Con¬ 
version of the Nation—Heathen Manners—Ueligion—Temples 
—Sacrifices—Superstitions—Trials by Ordeal-j-Single Combat 
—Piratical Expeditions—Treatment of Women—Housea— 
Feasts. « • 

The liistory of Tcoltuid is distinguislied from that of 
every other nation by some singular and strikhig pecu¬ 
liarities, arising, for the most part, from its situation and 
physical constitution. Separated from other countries 
hy a wide and stonny ocean, it possesses no internal 
riches to induce strangers to seek out its lonely shores. 
With the exception, therefore, of a few transitory in¬ 
cursions of some wandering haims of pirates, no hostile 
fleet has ever approaclied its coqsts. Its in^fercourso 
with foreign states is Uius nearly confined to the peace¬ 
ful relations of commerce, and even these are limi!lied”to 
a few of the neighbouripg kingdoifis. Tlie internal dis¬ 
tribution of the population, living m small unconnected 
hamlets, divided by lo»g tractsof desert country^or almost 
impassable mountainsf; the want of large towns; and 
tlje scarcity of provisions, which rendered i^ impossible 
for even a few hundred mt;u*to remain congregated in 
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one place for a short period without producing a fammc, 
have also impressed a peculiar aspect on its liistory. 
War, properly spesking, is unknown, the petty feuds 
and combats of the early cliicftams scaieely dese/viiig 
that name. Even these soon ceased ; for tlie turbulent 
spirit of the ancient Northmen, whieh liad been encour¬ 
aged by the freedom of their lirsi institutions, gradually 
disappoarcdAuidcr the security of a foreign govemin^nt. 
In its annals, accordingly, we find few of those events 
which fill so large a portion of the dironiclcs of other 
countries 'more densely peopled, and pLiced in more iin- 
mediaie conkict with rival powers. The contests of man 
with man give pbiee to the picture of man struggling with 
the elements—the tempest, the volcano, and the earth¬ 
quake—for a miserable existence, and yet prcseiwing 
amidst all the vicissitudes of liis lot the advantages of 
civilisation, litcratlirc, and religion. These facts give 
a moral interest to the history of Tceland, and invest it 
with a charm ^t would not otherwise possess. The most 
incurious cannot look with indifference on the spectacle 
of a’ people, soemingly condemned by nature to spend 
then’ liyes in laborious poverty and ignorance, becoming 
the poets ."md liistorians of the age, mid creating a 
national literature a|nidst the perpetual snows and lava 
fields of this rcipote island. Even the record of the 
physical calamities, ^ihe famines, iiestilenccs, and vol¬ 
canoes, tliat liave ravaged this devoted land, thus acquire 
ail additional interest from our admimtlon of the energy 
of spirit which could preserve the love of science amid 
such complicated misfortunes. The history of tliia 
community is also of importance as teaching us never 
to de spair of humanity, and proving that no outward 
circumstances can preclude the cultivation of literature, 
and the elevation of, the popukir character by the arts 
of social life. 

Notwithstanding the nraisewoi chy diligence of the 
native ann/ilists, the ancient history of Iceland has not 
escaped those doubtful questions; which abound in the 
early records of almost e\eiy nation. The Greek geo- 
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graplier Strabo relates tUc voyage of a citizen of Mar¬ 
seilles, named Pytli(‘as, to%ome of the most distant parts 
of Nortjieni Europe, fmd amongst ot(Ler| to the island 
Tliule. • Relative to that country he broliglit ])ack 
in.'iny wonderful reporjs, some of which are undoufltedly 
fiihulons, whilst otlici;? contain much ti*uth, tliough 
often exaggerated or distorted, tins kind are liis 
shitcHBents respecting*the length of the d^^’id night, 
which he makes etpial to six monthS eacK, and also os 
to the existence of •that ciiaos of tarth,» sea, and air, 
which there fonns the hoimdary of the universe. Tliis 
last lias been supposed toAie a description af tl^osc dinsc 
fogs by wliich the Northern Ocean is oftdb obscured •for 
many days. lie is undei'stood to have lived about the 
jicriod of Alexander the Great ; and many obscure 
notices of 'I’liule ai*e fon^id in the subsequent Greek 
and Roiiuin authors. Notwithstjinding the scepticism 
of Strabo, who consideted tlie whole story as fictitious, 
much disc’ussioii has been employed in Eqpdorn times 
with the view of determining the various points of the 
voyage, and especially the locality of Thulfj, the utmOst 
limit of the hahitahlc world. A passage in the venerable 
Bede has causc<l many leiftaied men to give this honour to 
Iceland, and believe that the Greek lu^ visited its shores. 
But that tliis hypothesis is gi'oundless appears from 
the descriptions of Thule in the clasjgics, which, while 
they omit the most characteristic features of Icelandic 
scenery, contain many things (luitc inapplicable to this 
country. Fixini its almost coiistayt conjunction in these 
ancient authors with Britain, there is every probjj.hility 
tliat this land, if it ever had any fixed locality, and was 
not merely an indefinite name for the norUiem regioi^s of 
tlic earth, must he sought among the islandspn the north 
or west of Scotland. Witliout any further notice, there¬ 
fore, of the ancient Thule, we will now pass onrto the 
account of the first discovery apd colonization* of Ice¬ 
land tmnsmitted to us by the native historians^* 

• Much of the disputation at)out J'bjijlo seems to have arisen froSi 
authors not di|tiiiguishing the countries known under this ipune 
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The mimorous hays or fiords that intersect the Nor¬ 
wegian coast rendered some tind of navigation indis¬ 
pensable to tjie lirihahitants. All the intercourse of 
those ferocious pirates, calling themselves kings-of tlie 
sea, the island, or the cape, who then ruled those regions 
in almost total independence on the nominal sovereign, 
was conducted by Avater, on which also they had their 
petty wai;?.nnd plundering expeditions. These sqqn led 
them heyoiKl tlic limits of their own land, and, directed 
only by the siars,' they made thcii way to every shore 
where there was a foe to conquer or despoil. In their 
rud/?ly constructed vessels thgty spread dismay through 
France and Britain, taking peimanent possession of the 
Hebrides and Slictland. Jn one of these wandering 
excursions, in which the winds or waves were fre¬ 
quently the sole guides, the Faroe Islands were disco- 
v^ered, and frora'ilieir convenient harbours and-position 
became a favourite retreat of the* i^ikingr, or sea-robbers. 
One of tlies^, Naddod or Naddoc, who had there found 
a refuge from the numerous enemies his pinicies had 
created, was,twhen returning from Norway in 861, driven 
by a tempest far from his course. He seemed lost in 
the vast ocean, when an iml&iown land rose from the 
waves, towards the eastern shore of which he directed his 
vessel. Entering a hay, afterwards distinguished as the 
Rcidar Fiord, the "yvauderer ascended the mountain of the 


at different times. In Strabo, Tacitus, and the other Greek and 
Latin authors, down to Claudian, it seems to be some part of 
Britain, inhabited, if we may believe the last, by Picts. 

• 

-“ Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades; incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 

—*■ Scutorum cumulos devit glacialis lernc.** 

, ^ De Quart. Cons. Hon. v. 34-36. 

The expression of icy Erin in union with Thule is curious, as 
scarce!^ even a poet who bad heard of Iceland, with its Jokuls, 
would apply this term to Iceland. la the time of Procopius and 
Jomandes/ Thule was transferred to 'Scandinavia, the western part 
of the em/tro being nearly forgotten. At a still later period the 
nonkish historians, Britain and the North being now too.^well 
known, conferre,d the name^n 'Iceland. 
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same name, to obtain a view of the snrroiuwling country, 
that he might ascertain >#iether it were inliabitcd. But 
all was still and silent, no sound was he^r^ no smoke rose 
above Jie thick woods tlmt covered the valleys, no sign 
of man was visible. Disappointed in li^ expectation, he 
immediately set sail fpr Faroe, Snd a heavy shower of 
snow Iiaviiig Mien on the mountains as he was leaving 
the jjoast, he nametf liis discovery Snajland,,from this 
untimely appearance. • 

The next whom fortune *oondiictf>d to*the shores of 
that island was a Swede, named Gardar, who Usually 
resided in Denmark; bi*t Inivipg fallen Jieir^ tlrr^ugh 
his wife, to some property in tlie llebfides, he sailed 
thitber in order to recover it. On this voyage he also, 
after passing the Pentland Firth, w^as driven by a violent 

storm westward into the ocean, and at last reached the 

• * 

eastern coast of Iceland. Here, fo]lo\fing the counsels 
of liis mother, who waf accounted a prophetess, he found 
a good harbour near the present Austerhorn. From 
tliis place, sailing round to the north, he entered the 
Skial Fiord, where he built a house, in which he passed 
the winter, fit a spot called, on tlris account, Ilusevik, 
This took place in the year 864, and liaving, in the fol¬ 
lowing summer, completed his circumnavigation, he 
rctunicd home, lie gave a very fjivourahlc account of 
the new region, which having now been proved to be an 
island, was named after him Gardfusholm. 

These two discoverers of Iceland had viated it only 
hy chance, and contrary to their pwn inclinations ; hut 
its fame, now diffused tlirough the north, impelled the 
adventurous Floki to explore its unknown shores. 
Though a pirate by profession (vikingr mikil), and accus¬ 
tomed to long voyages, yet the untried path he had to 
pursue induced him tojiave recoifree to supematuml 
direction, the compass being still unknown t* these 
daring mariners. Before leavii^ his residence* in Nor¬ 
way, he offered a great sacrifice to his tutelary deity, 
an<l consecrating three crows, with a mixture o^ prudence 
and superstition, carried th*bnp along with him as the 
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guides of Ills future progress.* ITe touched at Shetland, 
and Faroe, and when at a coasidcrablc distance from 
the latter, su^Terfcd one of the birds to escaiJe. which 
directed ita^lHght towards the islands they had lijst left. 
Judgilig that these ^vcrc still the nojircst land, he con¬ 
tinued his voyage for some time, when lie had recourse 
to the second for advice. It nose to a great height in 
the air, bpf peretdving no rest for the sole of its, foot, 
returned to the slw'p frightened by the immensity of 
waters. The vthifd;*^ freed some days afterwards, proved 
more firopitious, wuigihg its way to the wished-for 
slioT/*, where,, FJoki, following, its flight, soon arrived. 
Like liis prcdcechsors, he first touched on the eastern 
coast, and sailing thence, along the south and west, at 
last landed at Vatns Fiord hi llardestrsmd. Here he in¬ 
tended to settle, but having hi Ills eager pursuit of tlie 
fisheries neglected to collect sufficient food for his cattle, 
th(‘y all died during the winter; and disheartened by tliis 
loss, he resolved to abandon the island. He however 

^ f 

spent the next summer in exploring the country, to 
which, on account of the quantity of drift-ice lie discov¬ 
ered >in some of the northern hays, lie gave the name of 
Isbuid or Iceland, wliieli it lias eaver since retained. Hav¬ 
ing passed a second winter near Hafna Fiord, he i ctumed 
to Norway in the spring, where his ingenious method of 
directing his voyage procured him the surname of 
Hafna Floki.f 

None of these adventurers had yet formed any perma¬ 
nent settlement in the island, though Floki suhscquently 
took up hLs residence there. It seems to have lieen 
then entirely nninhabited, as they make no mention 

•-a** The crow was always a sacred bird in the north, hut as few or 
none are found in Iceland, the poets and magicians thcro made the 
raven supply its place. ‘ Those authrp-s who wish to cast doubt on 
these eigly records, refiresent this story as borrowed from that of 
Noah in fhe Sacred Writings. But besides the dissimilarity, wo 
may mention that the inhabitants of T&|>rohanc (Ceylon) are stated 
by Pliny to have used the same artiiicC when traversing the Indian 
Ocean.— Vld. Hist. Nat. lib. vi. cap. 22. 

•»-f- l.andnamabok, p. 5-10. Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. i. p. 94-99. 
Crytnugca, pp. 9, 10. “ 
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eitlior of liavin^^ experienced opposition in landinf^ at the 
different points, or of seeing any people in their re- 
sofurehe^ on shore. When the Nofwe^ian colonists, 
howcvfir, some time afterwards, settled in tflc country, 
they found in many plac(‘s signs of^foinncr vfeiters; 
consisting of fragiiienjs of hook? in the Irish language 
(bcekor Irskar), of belis, crosiei^, and various other 
artiejes. hVom thes^^ relics it has been supposed that 
the adventurers must have been Chtistiar^’^either from 
the Western Isles of ScotlaSid or fffolii Ireland ; but as 
they left no remains of houses or churches, tliPy were 
probably merely tcmpoTj^iry residcuits. ^ome imagine 
that tiuy were fishers or pirates, who had taken up their 
abode there only for a few wc'cks or months in the sum¬ 
mer ; whilst others believe that they were monks, who 
sought for that hoi mess in the remote islands of the ocean 
which they could not find in commtinion with their 
fellow-men.* • 

N(;ithcr the repulsive name which Floki had conferred 
on Iceland, nor the still more unfavourable reports of 
its soil and climate which be spread abroad,on his return, 
prevented others from following in his steps. Tliis was 
no doubt partly owing t» the different accomit received 
from his associates, one of whom, Thorolfr, asserted that 
the rieluicss of the soil was such thaJ the very “ grass 
dropped butter.” The immediate ^causc of the next 


• Laiidnamabuk, p. 2. Crymogea, p. 21. These strangers were 
called Psjpa by the heathen colonists, it ip said from Papa, the Pope. 
This derivation seems doubtful, as a tribe of the same name are 
mentioned along with the Petti, as inhabiting the Orkney!, where 
they were extirpated by the Northmen. The islands of Papey, on 
the south-east coast of Iceland, of Papay in Orkney, and inanv 
other places, ore supposed to be named after them. The whole of 
thoir history is involved in obscurity, and j*rhaps tJle old annalists 
had their reasons for saying sA little about them as possible,—Har¬ 
ry’s History of the Orkney Islands, pp. 106,107. The st«Ay of the 
conquest of this island, along with the Scandinavian kinP[doms, by 
Arthur and his successor IMalgo, foun& in Galfridus Monumetensia 
(Geoffrey of Monmouth), has as little truth or probability as the 
army of i20,(M)0 soldiers seift from these countries or islands as ]|^e 
calls them. Vid. Hakluyt, vol. i.*p.«1.3. 
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emigration however was one of those quarrels ending in 
bloodshed, only to be avenged iby blood, so common in 
such times of war and violence. Ingolf and Leif were 
two cousinlf wftose fatJiers liad been obliged to leave their 
nativo province for murder ; and the friendship of the 
parents, which ifcscended to the dhildren, was rendered 
more close by the mutual love cjf Icif and the fiir Helga, 
Ingolf’s sister. The* two companions had joined^In a 
piratical cxcarsion with the tliree sons of Atli Jarl, one of 
the most powerful'4 f the Norwcghei nobility; and re¬ 
turning with great spoil, which was divided amongst 
them, it was agreed tliat ,the confederates should 
coi^inuc Thein. expeditions together in the following 
summer. At a feast given by the cousins in the inter¬ 
vening winter, Holinstein, one of the sons of Atli, 
vowed, according to the custom of the country, that he 
w'ould either wal Ilclga or Ao other. Leif was not 
slow in manifesting his displeaswc at this declaration; 
and liaviiig soon after married the lady, with the consent 
of her brother, he thereby provoked still more tlic hatred 
of Jiis rival. 

The opponents liaving met in tlie spring, a battle cn- 
'sued, in which llolmstein wasbslain, after wliicli Leif 
and his friend set out on a plunderhig excursion. On 
their return they •'^ere attacked by llerstein, aiiotlier of 
the brothers, who was also defeated and killed. By 
tb-se repeated inurTlcrs, Norway, w'here the relations of 
the deceased were very numerous, was no longer a safe 
residence for the two cousins, who had been condemned 
to banishment. Fitting out, therefore, a long ship, they 
set sail to explore that land now well known by the 
adventures of Floki. I’hey arrived there in 870, wintcr- 
iBlPoSh it, and satisfied, that with all its disadvantages it 
was prcferab\c to tlroir former .abode, returned to Nor¬ 
way to.prepare for ‘their final departure. Whilst Ingolf 
was disposing of their effects at home, the other mado a 
voyage to Ireland, whence he returned with an immense) 
booty anJ a famous sword, frqm wliicli he was af^pr^ 
\^ar^ yarned Thorleif, or Leif of the sword. Owing to 
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these delays the year 874 arrived before they were ready 
to depart, and in that shimmer 'they sailed with their 
fiimilies and friends to lay the fbundatitm of the Icelandic 
repuhlii^. Ingol^^ unlike his associate, wlfo Aever sacri¬ 
ficed to the gods, was not devoid of the superstitions of 
the period, and not onl^ consulted the olaele before leav¬ 
ing his native land, butpulso took* with him the conse¬ 
crated pillars of his fowner house.* * These, on approach¬ 
ing tfie island, he committed to the waves, determined to 
be guided by their motion in flioosing^fis naw abode. But 
being separated from them by a sudden storm, hdwas at 
first forced to land on a promontory on the south-eastern 
shore, named from this event Ingolfshofdo', where he je- 
njaiiied three years. At the end of that time, his servants, 
whom he had sent in search of the pillars, found them 
cast on the beach, near lleikiavik, the present capital, 
whither Ingolf, in obediohee to the supjjosed divine ad¬ 
monition, immediately* removed, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his servants, who had seen many more 
enticing spots on their voyage along the etJSst. In the 
interval, Tliorleif had also built himself a liquse at a place 
named Tliorleifsliofde, where in the next spring he began 
to cultivate the ground. • Having only one ox, he com¬ 
pelled his slaves, part of his Irish plunder, to draw the 
plough, by whicli harsh treatment they were so enraged, 
that having waylaid him and his friends in a wood, they 
put them all to death. Ingolf, on hejiring of his mi&* 
ibrtune, exclaimed, “ What an unworthy fate, for a 


* Named Ovdvcgis snlur or Setstokiar : those were two long 
pillars set np on each side of the principal seat, and prqjectiii|; about 
six feet beyond the roof, and had the figure of the favourite idol 
carved on the top. This seat was generally opposite the entrance, 
and the fire burned in the middle of the house. The higher theso 
pillars were, so much the more honourable was the Vnaster of tho 
house accounted, and frequent quarrels were occasioned by them. 
Such was the passion for this ornament, that one of the fir:ft colo¬ 
nists saenfeed, or os it is sxmI gave, his son to Thor, on tmndition 
that he would procure them for him. The god is said to have been 
propitious, and a tree twenty.one fathoms lung, and twevin circum- 
fereip^o, was floated to the shore. Landnamabok, p. 134. Comjv 
pp. 498, 501. Olafsen's Ueise, thf ii«p. 3J. 
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brave man to fall by the hand of if,nioblc slaves! but 
such I have ever seen to he the lot of those who despise 
tlic sacrifices.” [Though disconsolate for the loss of his 
relative, aiCd ieftj as it were, alone iu a desert, he did 
not spare the murderers, but pursuing them to the West- 
manna Islands, where' they had taken refuge, cut them 
all off. Having thud avenged .the slaughter of his friend, 
he returned home ;ind appK printed to himself all the 
country fr^*A the viver Olvusa to the Ilval Fiord.* 
Ingolf did-noif ^ong remain without companions in 
his islahd-dwelling; for the funhitious projects of Harold 
Haarfagcr, who, not content wifcli the authority enjoyed 
by his predecessors on the Norwegian throne, endea¬ 
voured to reduce to complete subjection tlic inferior kings 
or jarls, and to impose a heavy tribute on them, caused 
many of their number to loolc for peace and freedom in 
other lands. The extensive hays and numerous islands 
that surround the Norwegian coast, especially in the vici¬ 
nity of Trondheim, were the spots where' the ancient spirit 
of the nortri and generous love of independence had 
struck the deepest root. Wh(in, thcn'fore, the decisive 
battle of Hfifurs I'^iord had destroyed all hopes of liberty 
at home?, the chiefs who escap/.'d that Moody day, heard 
with joy that their hold countrymen had settled in a 
land whose waters swarmed with fish, whose monntains 
were clothed with wood, and where “ men had nothing 
to fear from the oppression of kings or tyrants.” Whilst 
the reasons for emigration were principally felt hy those 
sea-hom heroes who liad most to dread from the ven¬ 
geance of the victorious monarch, it "was onl}" they who 
coii](/undcrtake the voyage ; and as this adventure often 
consumed five or six mouths, it could not he attempted 


• Landnamabok, p. 10-19. Atae Frodcs Scheda*. p. 6, &c. 
Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. ii. p. 99-10:i. Crynmgeji, p. 18-21. Tlio 
tomb of this old hero is still pointed oat on IngolfsAall, a high hill 
on the hank of the fnrmoi- river. It overlooks the surrounding 
bygds, an^ he chose it that at the resurrection he might have a 
better view of the land of which hff had been the first inhabitant, 
blafsen's licise, th. ii. p. )<32; 
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except by those j)osscsscd of large ships, and who also 
were able to provide sufl^icnt stores. Hence the per- 
sims who colonized this island were no* the mere refuse 
of the another epuntry, but the best aftd ibravest of 
Norway’s sons, who, proud of the freedom they liftd in¬ 
herited from their fatlftu-s, soughl^ to seture it amid tho 
icy desGi*ts of the nortlf. , * 

Nuincrous chiefs, ficcompanied ISy their friends and 
dependents, continued to flock towaryjs Iceland for sixty 
years, when the cauB*is of enfSgration*ltaviijg ceased, and 
tlie best ground being occupied, it gradually siopped. 
Among these adventurers^thero were many Swedes and 
Danes, and several natives of llie British biles, from 
w.hoin some of the present inhabitants claim their 
origin.* The emigrants from Norway were at one 
tinve so numerous, tliat Harold, fearing the depopulation 
of liis kingdom, forbade *any one to k*ave it without 
permission, and imposed a tax of five aura or ounces of 
fine silver on all who went to settle in the new colony. 
But the king’s orders were of little avail • those who 
I'.ad dared to oppose his arms notheiiig much inclined,to 
respect his edicts or proclamations.f 
-— --——-» . - - 

* Lrtndnaraabok, pp. 26, 29, 30, &c. Henderson’s Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 132. • 

t Landnatnabok, p. 379. Aran Frodes SchedeV, cb. ii. iii. The 
coloiiiyts usually took the Shetland and Farot^Islcs in thoir way; so 
that the voyage must have heon from seven to eight hundred 
miles long, performed in vessels little belter than open boats. As 
there is no mention made of any shipwrecks, the pious Arngrira 
Jonsen ascribes their preservation to th® miraculous interposition 
of Providence, guiding them, like the Israelites of old, from Nor- 
W'egian slavery, through the immense and raging ocean, to fliis Ca- 
HMn of the north :-_Sine omusio, et pyxide nautica, vel gnomone 
Magnetieo, huic orbi nnndum cognito; sine antlia, ad sentinandas 
naves, nondum his inventa hominibus.—TJt manifestius apparcat, 
primamm coloniarum suceessiw, singulari IXm favor^ directos ossc. 
v^d. Spec. Isl. pp. 86, 87, which may almost be translated in tho 

following words of an old poet of our own land:__ ' 

•* 

"What should we do, but siiig His praise 
That led us, through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so lorig unknown. 

And yet far kinder thanPour own. 
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The manner of conducting these colonies was shigu- 
larly characteristic of the pconle and the period. The 
chief w'as gencraMy some celebrated pirate or rebel, who 
found it nc lo^iger safe to reside in his native laiid. lie 
was accompanied by his relations and other freemen 
who had been Msasso:iates in foimer marauding excur¬ 
sions, and were still"' rt'ady to^foTlow him in any adven¬ 
ture. Having dispdfeed of aU their immovable property 
at home, and collcftcd their servants, slaves, and cattle, 
they embarked akng with their jwholo family. 'J’hc 
more luipei’stitious also carried with them part of the 
materials of the temple dedicated to their favourite 
dejty, ari'd p'a»’ticiilarl^ the earth from below the altar 
on which the images of Thor or Odin stood. The 
situation of the new settlement, too, was usually com¬ 
mitted to the choice of the same divinities, manifested 
by the agency of the winds and currents. As soon ns 
they came within sight of land^ the commander of the 
ship, invoking Thor, cast into the sea the sacred pillars 
which had ‘\idorned the paternal seat in their former 
lufinsion, and wherever these were thrown on the shore, 
there the gods were understood to have decreed that the 
new colony should be established.* Their first em¬ 
ployment was to take solemn possession of a portion 
of the unoccupied land, either, as they s;ud, by suriound- 
ing it with fire, or by raising heaps of stones on its 
boundaries. This'teriitory the leader afterwards divided 
among such of his followers as were freemen, reserv¬ 
ing part for liinjsclf.+ 

In these customs see the true spirit of the enter- 


Where He the huge sea-monsters racks, 

That lift the deep upon their backs; 

Hu lands ui on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms arid tyrants’ rage.” 

The EmigranUt by Art^. Marvel. 

* Many instances of this'are found in the Landnamabok (pp. 14^ 
20, 210, 208, 354), the Hyrbyggia (p. 8)) and other sagas, 
r; t Landnamabok, pp. 207, 230, 3£5. Hist. Eccles. Isl. v^l. i. 

p. 8-10. e 
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prise, £und the goi*m of the future constitution of the re¬ 
public. It formed no nes^of pirates, but a new land to be 
cultivated in peace, where, according to the old custom 
of tlie ^Lorth, ev<;ry man might live in hfis ewii district 
(hcrad), under his own cliicf. Many of the first sgettlers 
lifid, however, taken ymssessioii oiitlargcf tracts of ground 
than they could make i^e of in dny reasonable time ; 
and as the evil cltcets» (^f tliis soon became apparent, the 
inliahitiuits, following the advice of lyng Harold, allowed 
no man to approprbd^c more’iand tliaiivhc <^ould surround 
with lire in one day.^ • 

As long as there was room enough in the island, and no 
man needed to encroach on his heighhouf’s possessions, 
this patriarchal fonu of government under their pontilF- 
cliieftains sufficed for all the wants of the state. None 
of the original colonists had so much power or influence 
as to endanger the liberty of the othci^p, and each occu¬ 
pied tluit portion of ground wliicli pleased his fancy, 
in perfect independence. Almost all were of Norwegian 
descent, and united by the bonds of kindred or of 
frieiid^liip, often in tliosc t\gcs a more enduring tic. Ajgii- 
cable compacts were long the only ones here known; 
and quaiTcls that could pot he composed by the media¬ 
tion of mutual friends, were soon decided by the sword. 
But when the inliabitants began to jfress on each other, 
these independent tribunals were found insufficient to 
preserve the order of society, and th® necessity of some 
common government, some general laws, and supreme 
court of appeal, became apparent. In their native land 
they had been accustomed to a5semhle at the Thingy 
near the idol temples, to celebrate the great feasts that 
marked the close of the harvest, as well as the season 
of Julc, or the beginning of winter. These ineettngs. 


* LandnunaboV, p. 322. The manner in nrhich this was done, 
was either for a man to ratyound the boundaries with a‘#orch, set¬ 
ting fire to the grass at the extremities; or a fire was kindled in 
the centre at six o’clock in the morning, and the chief|^ecupied as 
mu|{h ground as ho could encompass before the same hour in tho 
evening, keeping always in sight rf smoke. 
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which were indeed almost indispensahlo in such a thinly 
peopled huid, still continued among the colonists, and on 
them they m^deljed their political institutions. Thor- 
stein, the slbn of Ingolf, first convened lus couritryinen 
at Kiftlames, in the southern part of the island ; but 
tlie regular assembly, or Althllig as it was callc<l, 
was instituted by Uifliot, to ^horn the Icelanders in¬ 
trusted the important charge of |>roviding them with 
a form of government. Though already in his sixtieth 
year when hi.B wisdom and* integrity procured him this 
distinguished honour, he undertook a voyage to Nor¬ 
way, that he might study to more advanhige the insti¬ 
tutions ot the parent country. Here during tliTce years 
he sat at the feet of TTiorleif the Wise, imd on his return 
to Iceland, framed, with the aid of Grim Gtntskor, a code 
of laws which, in the year 928, was accepted by the 
national assembly, now transferred to Thingvalla.* 

The Icelandic legislators, follovdng the natural boimd- 
arics of the land, divided it into four parts or lior- 
dungar; each of these was again <livided into three, 
except the northern, which, on aecourit of its size, was 
separated into four, in each of which there were three 
principal temples or hotfs ; and those thirds were again 
subdivided into smaller sections or lircppar, generally 
ten in tmmber, jukI nearly coiTcsponding to the mo¬ 
dem parishes. In every one of these divisions tlicrc 
were magistrates, m whose election tlie popular voice 
had more influence than in the mother-country. As the 
laws of Uifliot were not committed to writing till nearly 
two centuries after his death, there is considerable diffi¬ 
culty £h pointing out the limits of the antJiority and the 
duties of these officials. Tin? inferior magistrates were 
the'hreppstiorar, five of whom were chosen by the 
people in octtdi of the corresponding divisions, and who 
were required by the law to be men of wisdom and inte¬ 
grity, and also possessed of a certain amount of fixed pro¬ 
perty, unless the former tiualitics were so conspicuous that 
• _ _ _ 

4 

* Londnamabok, pp. 299,,30v). Cryrnogca, pp. 5G, 75, 80. 
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this hist mifjht he dispensed witli. besides distributing 
justice to tile iiiliabitant»of their district, they supplied 
in some measure the place of censorsj h^jving charge of 
the jmiilic morale and the care of the poor. • In a coun¬ 
try where the bounties of nature arc dispensed with so 
spjirhig a hand, and \’^erc it rei^ires tlie utmost exer¬ 
tions of every mdividuaUto provide even the nccessaiy 
food^and clothing, pcfverty, wdion caused by negligence 
or crime, was held .'is a political offence. The statutes on 
this subject form on* of the fbost cui4(lhs jvortions of Ice¬ 
landic legislation, in which the influence of pliysicHl situa¬ 
tion is most clearly mai^fested. These laws regarded 
eitiicr the prevention of paiipcri.sin,or the support of tTiosc 
who had, without any fault of tlieir own, fallen into want. 
For the fii-st they provided by depriving culp.able paiipeis 
of Jill tlieriglits of citizenshi}), excluding them from the 
.'issemblies of the p( 0 ])le,*depriviiig th»sc children who 
liful heon brought up Ty begging, of .all claims to inherit 
property, until they had giiiiied their food for three 
years hy more honourable means; forbidding any one 
to reliuvc beggars, mid subjecting ihcui to arbitrary 
puiiislimciits so severe, as sometimes even to cause their 
death.* For the second they instituted a scheme for 
insuring property against those accidents to which it was 
most exposed ; whereby the inhabitants of cacji hrcjip 
were bound to assist in repairmg the loss sustamed by 
anv of their number, in cases of fir(? or the destruction 
t)f their cattle by storms or pestilence, a jury being ap¬ 
pointed to estimate the damage within fourteen tlays. 
When, notwithstanding these precautions, any one was 
reduced to want by old age, disease, or unavoidabfe con¬ 
tingencies, the magistrate sjiw him provided for by liis 
relations, or, when these were unable, at the piTblic 
expense. But, in order ^that the hrepps rhiglit not be 
too heavily burdened, they could exclude any one from 

-ii--- 

* Lex de ojusmodi mcndicis impune castrandis etiamsicum eorun- 
dom nece coiijunutum foret. Tit. do pup. cap. 33. I^o videlicet 
hostiatiin vivendo liberos giguciit similes purentibiis, Crymoge^ 
pp. 67, 68. 
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settling in their bounds who was likely soon to become 
dependent on such aid.* 

The next si^peiJor magistrate was the prefect of the 
provinces olr hcrads. As the extent of'tliesc divisions in 
general corresponded to the ori^nnal division of the 
land among the leaders of the, colonists, so did this 
office closely reseml^'lo that o? these pontiff-chieftains. 
They were at once the judges and the priests of Ahtur 
respective districts,* presiding in the provincial assem- 
hlies, and adminislA’ing the sacred Vites in the temples 
of the godf». Their office, in the language of the country, 
■jvas.called goflard, and,themselves godar, or hofgodar, 
Tcntiiiding thefn that they, like the deity whose name 
they hore and whose Laws they dispensed, should ho 
models of wisdom, justice, and virtue. This station being 
in general heritable, the son succeeding the father, has 
occasioned the Icelandic republic to he named an aristo¬ 
cracy. The privileges connected' with it were not con¬ 
siderable, and the revenue w'as very limited. It could 
he sold, and was often taken instead of the fine imposed 
foi>arf offence. Most of the profit arose from the small 
tribute paid by each farm to the temple, part of which 
went to support the building acid supply the sacrifices, 
and the remainder was considered as a compcnsfition for 
his expenses in attending the Althmg. Other sources of 
revenue were presents from those whose cause he sup¬ 
ported, and a duty imposed on each ship that stopped to 
trade in his territory. But, generally speaking, his 
principal income arose from his large private posses¬ 
sions, and his influence was almost entirely of a personal 
nature. Hence it often happened that some other 
powerful chief not only obtained more authority in 
the province than the prefect himself, hut liad a larger 
body of dependents, as is related of Olaf Paa after his 
return‘from his far-famed expedition to Irelond.t 


• Am. Jfein. Crymogca, p. 69-71. 
it Laxdala Saga, cap. U. Muller, Island, Hist. pp.'IO, 11. im. 
Jon. Crjm. p. 72. Landnamalok, p. 301. It says that in the 
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In these liiglier, as also in the inferior divisions, ge¬ 
neral meetings of the wln)le inlmhitiints werecommonljr 
convened once a-ycar at the principal tt'n:^plc. Extraor¬ 
dinary ones wero licld at other times and |llaces when 
necessary, particularly on the occuiren^e of any murder , 
or duel. The warning to attefld these assemblies in 
the heathen period was •a W'oodcn mallet or Norway 
axe, .named Tlior’s hdinmer (haiuar Thors), afterwards 
changed into a cross, wliich, like th» fiery signal of our 
Highland clans, (;ae^i farmer Wius Ubtind.to forward to 
his neighbour, with a notice of the time and place of 
gathering. Most dispute^ wert' ^ccided in^these pojyilar 
councils, where power and the influence ^)f friends A\jcre 
often of more avail than truth or eciuity. Ceforc a 
trial, the judges, parties, and witnesses, were all sworn 
to act ill their several places without guile, fraud, or 
injustice. The form of administering Nic oath was this: 
—On the altar of cach*tcmple lay a silver ring weighing 
at Icjist two ounces; this the judge dipped in the blood 
of a ball slain in sjicrifice, and each in his tiifn touching it 
said, “ So help me Freyrand Niordr,and that Ah^ghty 
As (God), as in the present cause I sh;ill act^ i^htly, 
truly, and conformahly4o the laws.”* No onc,^\vhcn 
called as a witness, was at liberty to refuse to give his 
testimony, whoever did so being prohibited froni ever 
afterwards acting in that capacity, ^r from calling any 
honourable person to testify in his behalf. At the same 
time, the parents and other near relations of the parties 
were excluded from appearing.t, 

The next higher magistrate w’as the lagmaim or lag- 
sogumann, that is, the promulgator of the law. He 


heathen times every one “gefa toll til holEns sem nu til kyrkio 
tiund ;** that is, ** gave toll gr tribute to the temple^ as now tithe 
or teinds to the church.” • .... 

* The original is, Healpi mer sva Freyr oc Niordr oc hinn 
almattkl As.” By the l^t As or God is gcncrally*undorstopd 
Odin, the leader of the .®sir or Asiatic conquerors of Scandinavia. 
Perhaps it was a kind of compromise between his woAhippers and 
the party who still adhered lo thft more ancient Thor, • 

t Crymogqjik, pp. 61, 71, 72, 76-7B. Landnamabok, p. 300. 
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was the supreme jucljje of the ishnul, and president of 
the j^encral assembly or Altlr'ni*-. llis offiee was thus 
twofold, having tyc rif^ht, in union with the otlie/ chiefs, 
to declare'*ana explain tlie law, or oven to alter and 
amend it; whilst, as fii-st magistrate, lie w’as not only 
honnd to enforce it, but to take jjare that it also should 
bo observed Ijv his niferior officers. During the two 
centuries that the law's of Ullliot were preserve«honly 
by tradition, he wais tlicir gri'at depositary, it being part 
of llis office to letite thcui aimiuilly in the national 
assembly; and wdien they were subsequently committed 
to writing, the authentic copy,,was confided to his care. 
Hq w*as ali fiVLt chogen for life, though afterwards for 
a shorter period, and was always rcgardi'd as the li(‘ad 
of the republic, time being dated fi-om the year of llis 
election. His authority, wliich was not f;rcat, was almost 
limited to the sitting of the i\.ltliing. This assembly, the 
main point of national union, was, as w'c have already 
mentioned, annually held on a level jdairi, near the 
shores of tlie Thing valla Lake, the place of meeting 
being pointed out by a rugged insulated rock, named 
the Ijagliicrget or Lavv-moniit. It generally commenced 
about tlie* middle of May, and continued fourteen 
days; every freeholder having a right to attciiJ, and 
to give his opinion on ail the questions brought 
forw'ard. ^J’his privilege W'as highly valued by the 
people, and those who did not avail themselves of it 
were despised and reproached by tlieir neighbours. In 
this court all matters connected with the general inte¬ 
rests of the island were discussed ; the decisions of the 
inferior coni*ts revised ; disputes betw'ccji two or more of 
them decided ; and here any of the subordinate magis¬ 
trates miglit be tried, and if found guilty, deprived of 
their office. The lagmann w’asochoseriby t)iis asscjmbly, 
and Ulfliot is somefiraes accounted the first of tlnit order, 
though properly it was not till 630, tw'O years after the 
introduction of his law's, tliat it was instituted. Thirty- 
one persons are recorded in the annals as liaving hold this 
appointment during tho 832 years tliat the republic 
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existed, and of these seven, amongst whom is Snorro 
Sturluson, the author of Uie Edda, were twice chosen.* 
Such wore the institutions and gcfreijiment of tile 
Icelandic cominom^V(;alth, which, though fon#ed in wliat 
w c are w'ont to consider as an age of ignorance and harha- 
rity, is yet worthy of iifforc attentiCn than it has obtained, 
“lint fame,” it has been w ull obstirvecl, “is not the portion 
of indigent nations, csjiecially w^hen remote, unconnect¬ 
ed with tlui rest of mankind, and placed under a rigor¬ 
ous climatc.”+ The reputation of "tRc poets and his¬ 
torians wdio sprung u[) under its sheltering iiiMuenco, 
and wrhoso wrritings shed solitary gleam ^of light ^ver 
that the^darkest j>eriod of European history, might 
Irive merited for it a hettcr fate. T^hcy have indeed, 
in some measuit', rescued it from oblivion, but tliis w'as 
effected rutlier because they illustrated the history of 
other lands than of that wrliich gave tluftn birth. Many 
things in these institutfons wxre undouhtcdly horrowTd 
from the old customs of the parent land,—a proof 
of the wisdom of the legislator, who souj^it not what 
was new, hut what was useful and fitted lor the nation 
he had to deal with. The hahit of lueetiiig in courts at 
certain seasons, to coiifir on the common weal, W'as 
frequent in all the tribes of Scandinavian descent, and 
had a deep root in the sochil dispositions of the people. 
In Iceland, the scattered situation of the huts, ami 
lonely life of the inhabitants, remfered it still more 
necessary and desirable. But here they assumed a 
freer character than in Norway, where, from time im- 


* The names and date of election of those before the introd'ue - 
tion of Christianity were Rafncr, JKJO; Thorarin, OJiO; Thorkell 
ISInne, a grandson of Tngolf and son of Thorstein, whothrst 
called an assembly, 970; Thormod, son of the last, 98<'3; and 
Thorgeir, in whose time heiy^henism was ^ibolisheh, 996. Arn. 
Jon. Crymogea, pp. 7:5-7;>, 80, 81. An. Nland. Reg. Lg,ngebt‘k 
Script. Rer. Dan. tom. iii. pass. Arm Frodcs Schedse, p. 15. 
■Wheaton’s History of the Northmen, p. 36>4l. AnoRier court 
was held, on some oceabions, in the quarters, named Fiordunga- 
thing, but it is little known, and seems to have had*ho regular 
placfh in the constitution. * ^ • 

*1* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, fol. i. p, 154. ^ 
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memorial, the most powerful proprietors liad nominally 
acknowledged the superiority of the king. If the reins 
of authority-v^prrftoo loosely held, and violent, ambitious 
men w’ere Sometimes able to set the power of th? magis¬ 
trate 'dt defiance, the same, it ouglit to be remembered, 
liappened in an equal' or even greater degree in all the 
other countries of Europe. IftTsart of its stability is to be 
ascribed to the peculiar circumstai'iees of the settlci’s, it is 
nevertheless remaerkable as the first instance of a free 
nation united- solbfy by moral ties; and a knowledge of 
their ifiutual interests. There was no external interfer- 
cnep which, exciting a spirit of patriotism, might contri¬ 
bute to preserH'e its union. It relied solely on ifs internal 
principles; pai*ticnlarly a deep-felt reverence for the law; 
and it is probable that but for foreign interposition it 
might have subsisted a still longer period, and recovered 
from those inteilinc dissensions which hastened its fall. 
These arose from what appeal’s to have been its grcati’st 
defect, the w'ant of any counterpoise or check to the 
power of tlife hereditary magistrates or aristocracy.* 

The next event of importance in the history of the 
island is -the introduction of Chi’istianity. Several of 
the original colonists professedathat religion, and though 
exposed to the persecution of their heathen brethicn, 
adhered to it till their death. Ilut these few prose¬ 
lytes do not appear to have converted any of their 
countrymen, and even their own childrcm, relapsing to 
the old faith, are knowm to have huilt temples, and 
sacrificed to the heathen idols. The first^inissionary in 
Iceland w-as Thorwald Kodranson, who having, during 
his travels abroad, been baptized in Saxony by a bishop 
named Frederick, persuaded tlic latter to accompany 
hini on liis return to his native land. Here Thorwald 


* ** Au<<si rcgna-t-il long-temps en Islandc plus do liberie et de 
suretc que dans aucun etat de r£urS|)e; et, lorsqu’on se rappelle 
que cet etat dcraocratique fut fonde dans I’iige de la barbaric, 
on ne pedt refuser son admiration a la sagesse qiii presida a la 
fmdation dc la colonie d’lslapjde.’—Depping, Hut. des Edped. 
Alar, des Normands, tom, ii. p. 51. ^ 
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converted liis father and family, and, along with the 
stranger, made many jowmeys through the island on 
pnr 2 ) 08 e Jto promulgate their opinions.! T^icy mot with 
much opposition'and many strange advciitiAcs, one of 
which we shall relate as illustrative of the heli(*f and 
manners of the age. V the yea/1)84, some time after 
his return, Kodranson celeferated hisjnarriage with much 
splendour. Among the guests were two Berserker, 
named llauke, more celebrated for their pretensions to 
magical powers thafl for their respflci; to religion, who 
ehallenged the Saxon to a trial of strength on the*part of 
their respective deities. CJonlide^t in the gpodness liis 
cause, the latter did not decline the content, which was 
to he d(‘cided hy the parties avalking uninjured through 
a large fire. The bishop, sprinkling it with holy water, 
destroyed the efficacy of ^the Berserker incantations ; 
and the magicians, according to custofn, entering the 
flames, with dra\vn si^ords in their hands, were in¬ 
stantly consumed. TIu^ priest is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded hotter, as not even his clothes were* touched hy 
the fire. His opponents were buried in a ncighhourhig 
cave, whose name of Haukagill still preserves the tradi¬ 
tion of their fate.* • 

T'heir success in converting the nation •was hy no 
means commensurate with tlicso miraculous endow'- 
ments. When Thonvald endeavoured to persuade the 
Althing to embrace Christianity, the heathen party not 
only rejected his proposal, hut engaged poets to turn 
him and his religion into ridicufe,—a weapon charac¬ 
teristic of the time and country. Thorwald slew ^avo of 
them whose satires had heeii most severe, close to the tent, 
where the hishop ■was sitting so absorbed in his studies, 
that some drops of their hlood fell on his book without 


* Landnamahok, p. I9f).^ Such incidents make an invariable 
part of the history of a rude age, and the chronicles which do not 
afford these marks of human credulity may be grievously suspected 
as ^ficient in authenticity.’’-^-Scott’s Abstract of the Eyrbyggia 
Saga, Illustrations of Northern Antiq\yties(4to, Edinburgh, I6l4}, 
p. 4d3. 
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interrupting him. He afterwards reproved the too 
hasty zeal of liis associate, though with little effect, as 
he next year ,V:il].i’<l another of his opponents in Norway, 
whither ho had, along with the prelate, been ccnipelled 
to retire by thejr machinations. Tliis unchristian con¬ 
duct dissolved the friendship between him and his spiri¬ 
tual father, who, returning his own land, coiicludcil 
his life in works of charity and devotion ; wdiilst 'I’hor- 
wald, after many wanderings, entered the service of the 
Emperor BasiliiKs'ai, Constantinople, and at last died in 
a moniiritery he had erected. 

The next attempts to cdirist’finizc the Icelanders Were 
made by Olaf Tryggvason, who endeavoured to eoiivei’t 
not only his own subjects, ])ut also those colonists con¬ 
nected with them by language and descent. Ilis first 
agent was Stefner, a native of that island, who had been 
his companion iii his former wanderings, and who, on 
sailing thither, found his object tnwarted by a law passed 
in the Althing against all who should oppose the popular 
deities. Notwithstanding this obstacle, he began to dc- 
mtlish by violence the temples and images in some of 
the provmcea; and being tried for his imprudent con¬ 
duct, was banished to Norw'aj. The lightness of the 
punishment proves the increasing influence of the Ciiris- 
tian pf'irty, wliicli was more plainly seen on the arrival 
of his sucetjssor Tli^ngbrand. This missionary, it is said, 
Avas preceded hy many strange prodigies, whicli, in ac¬ 
cordance with the genius of the age, foretold the momen¬ 
tous change that was .to ensue ; and hence on landing 
he was very ill received hy the heathen, wlio iigain had 
recourse to magic and poetry to oppose Iiis progress. 
Tho^ugh a priest, Thangbrand did not liesitatc to take 
vengeance on the most satirical of the poets, and the 
conjuror also fell h victim to vilie resentment of one of 
his companions; but his violent temper engaged him in 
new broils, till he at List returtied to Norway, accom¬ 
panied by the most influential men of both parties. 
Here he complained to Olaf of the injuries he hod nis- 
t^ned from the heathen^ a£d the king, glad of a pretence 
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to promote his wishes, threatened to put those of them 
wlio were present to death, unless they would consent to 
he haptizt;d. To this alternative thcyfwt^e glad to sub¬ 
mit, antj^four of the noblest and best connectrtl being re¬ 
tained as hostages, the others were dismissed. • 

Early next spring (a\ j). lOOO), fhe Christians returned 
to Iceland, where they awived immediately before the 
meeting of the Althiflg. The people were still so ad- 
A’^ersc to their cause, that they were ^compelled to pro¬ 
ceed thither on foot*; and on appr(f!i?hing Thhig\"alla, 
they learned that their enemies had surrouneftd the 
Jissembly with armed iijen, to i)rcvcnt them fjom 
attending. Upon this the leaders, Gissnr and Ilialti, 
secretly asscmlding their friends and dependents, pro¬ 
ceeded with them, drawn up in order of battle, to the 
court. Here they found the pagans ready to receive 
them, and every thing seemed to thrbaten a decision 
of the controversy by’tlie sword; but the lu'athcn, 
though warlike and superior in numbers, hesitated to 
attack tlio determined band of their oppdhents, who, 
entering tlie valley, wire gladly received into the tents 
of their iriends. Next morning, mass having been per¬ 
formed on the Oxeraa* by 1’honnod, a priest who 
had accompanied them from Norway, they advanced 
into the centre of the valley in slow procession, headed 
by two large crosses, which they set up in a fissure of the 
Lfigbiergct, or rock sacred to the laws. The court hav¬ 
ing assembled, Gissur and llialti addressing the people, 
exhorted them to tuni from their vain idols to the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. Tfiis discourse nati^rally 
excited an extraorduiaiy tumult in the assembly, each 
party proposing resolutions in favour of their own ,rc- 
ligion, and mutually renouncing all intercourse with 
their opponents. In tliii^sttite of aifiurs, a messenger 
rushed into the midst of the combatants, crying out 
tliat fire had burst from the bowels of the cafth, and 
w'us consuming all before it; upon which one of the idol- 
atci;^ started up, exclaiming that tliis was a inanifestar 
tion of the wrath of the offended deities against the 
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imj>ioiis despisers of their power. This speech was 
about to produce a great cilect. on tlic assembly, ■when 
Siiorro, till then,,an adherent of the heathen, seeing in 
the blaste'l cliffs and yawning valleys around 9 , refuta¬ 
tion of the argument, cried out, “■ With whom then 
w'crc your gods ang 4 y when the rocks on which we 
now stand were a glowing ton’cnt 11 is words, for all 
the people knew that the curromiding lava had llowed 
before the island Ayas inhabited, changed the temper of 
the multitude, Uiil the hoatlieu, dislicartcncd by the 
dcfectim of one of their most powerful supporters, were 
glad to dissolve the court. ^ 

^isY'itlicr party was idle during the remainder of that 
day and the following night. Halli of Sida having de¬ 
clined the dangerous honour, the Christmns, for sixty 
ounces of silver, induced Thorgeir of Liosa Vatn, at that 
time chief magistrate of the island and a strong sup¬ 
porter of tlie pagans, to propose resolutions favourable 
to their cause. Ilaving received the substance of these 
from Gissuv and Ilialti, be retired to his tent, where, 
shutting himself up, he pretended to be awaiting some 
oracle or revelation. I’hc heathen, in the mean time, 
consulted on the best mode of repelling their advcrsirics, 
and resolved, by im extraordinary sacrifice, to propitiate 
their deities, to wiiosc anger they ascribed their misfor¬ 
tunes. They therefore vowed, provided they obtained 
the victory, to immolate to these cruel gods two of the 
most illustrious citbsens of each quarter of the island. 
This barbarous intention liaving been communicated to 
the Ixdievej's, Ilialti, that they might not be outdone 
in zc-al, proposed that an equal number should con¬ 
secrate themselves to the true God, not by a violent 
death, but by holy, pious lives, devoted to the conversion 
of their couhtrymMi, which immediately agreed to. 

When the coui*t mot on the following day, Thorgeir 
rising up, addressed the people 4n an ambiguous and con¬ 
ciliatory strain. He pointed out the danger of dissen¬ 
sion an(f intcnial war in a country like theirs, and^^tlic 
necessity of concoi-d and i%rccmcnt in rclipous matters. 
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Both parties, for differe.Tit reasons, applauded Ills speech, 
and proiiiising to abide his decision, rcquc’stcd liim to 
promulgate what decrees seemed best fitted to promote 
this end. Thorgeir then brought forwara the laws he 
had received from Gissur, which provided, that all the 
inhabitants of IcelamJ should become'Christijms, and 
receive baptism; that 'tlip lieatheii temples and idols 
should be abolished aid destroyed ;* and, lastly, that all 
open’idolatrous worship should be pupished with a fine. 
To conciliate the oUier pi^y, he jw-wnitted them, in 
conformity with the old customs, to expose theiF chil¬ 
dren, to eat horse-flesh, and to worship their fonner ^ods 
in private ; and stipulated*at the'saine tiiue, that all the 
other ancient laws not inconsistent with Christianity 
were to continue. To these conditions both parties, 
hound ]>y their agreement, were compelled to assent, and 
the whole nation would ln?rc been bapt^cd at once, had 
not the inhabitants of iijic northern and eastern quarters 
refust'd to be immersed in cold water. Tliese recusants, 
however, were subsequently admitted into the church at 
the tlionnal springs of Laugardal. Idolatry did not long 
survive its public rejection, and the concessions to it made 
in the laws just mentioned, soon fell into disuse, and 
were unanimously repealed.* 

This sudden conversion of a whoie people had un¬ 
doubtedly been prepared by the improved knowledge of 
the Icelanders, as well as by their fticrcasing disbelief 
in the old deities. This scepticism is shown in the re¬ 
peated treachery of their supporters, noticed in the pre¬ 
ceding narrative, and some singilfar illustrations of it 


• Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. ii. pp. 378-381, 397, 417-433. Ane 
Frodes Schudx. The power or exposing their children wa^ in¬ 
trusted to parents both by the Greek and Roman laws, in the 
most civilized periods of these nations. It^was se>(]om practised 
in the north, and chiefly by ths poorest of the people, a rich man 
incurring much obloquy for doing so. It never happened if the 
father had taken the child his arms or sprinllcd it with water, 
which was a heathen custom. Milller, Island. Hist. p. 146. The 
other custom of eating horse-flesh was prohibited in Qjjrmany by 
Pope Gregory III. in 731, and by a council in England in 787> 
whi^ also forbids cutting off their'bar^ or tails. 
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occur in the lii&torics of the early chieftains. Ingolf’s 
grandson, Thorkell, laginann qf the island at the time of 
the first missiona^, and universally respected for his vir¬ 
tue and intfgritj'', when he was seized Ayith a fati4 disease, 
and fait the liand of death upon him, ordered his friends 
to carry him into thc^npen air, M'here, commending his 
soul to that God wilt) formed flic sun, he expired. With 
more marked distrust in the ancient fiiith, UoU^ the son of 
Hclgo, when his father consulted the oracle where he 
should place his lcMsidence,^askcd him if Thor had coni- 
mandeftl them to winter in the Diunbshaf or icy ocean, 
whether he would have obeyed.* The minds of the 
people \Vcre ihus prcpai’ed for the reception of a purer 
and more rational faith, and many seem to have adlw'rcd 
to the old Worship, rather for the indulgences it offered 
to tlieir sensual inclinations, than from any convictions 
of its truth, licence ChristiaAity needed only toleration 
to obtain an easy victory, and»idolatry, no longer fa¬ 
voured by the state, expired without a straggle. With 
the new religion, a new period in the soci^ develop- 
mfiit of Iceland also commences, during wliich it at¬ 
tained its highest pitch of intellectual acquirements and 
renown. With the woi-ship ^of Thor and Odin, many 
strange superstitions,manysinguhir custom^ and opinions 
passed away, or left but a faint shadow on the minds of the 
vulgar. Before concluding this chapter, we shall there¬ 
fore collect a few* of the more remarkable features of 
society during that early period. 

The religion of the ancient Icelanders was the same 
with that whicli prevailed throughout all the nations of 
Scandinavian descent. The fundamental ideas of the 
■w'hole system were the existence and inornl character of 
one‘ supreme God, th'c Allfader; the immortality of 
the soul; ahd a future state of retribution, according to 
tlie eternal laws oT morality. But this belief was too 
simple and sublime to content £uch rqde minds, and on 
it was erected a cumbrous and complicated system of 


* Landnamabok, pp. 19,229. ^ 
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lnytllolog}^ This seems to have originated, not so much 
from a deifying of the poiycrs of nature, as from a desire 
to explain that contest of good land c^l, ^f virtue and 
vice, evcjy where, apparent in the physical and moral 
universe. Unable to impute evil to tlje all-gooi, all- 
powerful Being, or to place a riva# near the Almighty’s 
throne, they conjured up ^n inferior order of tutelary 
deities, to whom they ascribed the origin of this mingled 
scene,—gods bom with the earth only to perish in its 
ruins. These partook more* of humafl weakness, and 
were sullied with a larger sliare of the passions and vices 
of their votaries, than thejr dared to ascribe to the All- 
father. They could he thwartc(f in thciii purpose, dis¬ 
appointed in their hopes, and their struggle with the 
powers of darkness, the cause of all present evil, was to 
issue in their final destruction. Did wc not know that 
this system existed among Die Scandinathins before the 
peopling of Iceland, and in all probability was broiiglit 
with them from the Asiatic cradle of Odin and his heroes, 
wc might he apt to trace much of it to the peculiar phe- 
ntmena of that island. The awful spectacle of the ved- 
cabic emption, when the quivering earth threatens to 
hurst asunder and he dissolved, wdiilst the lightnings flash¬ 
ing from the lurid clouds, and tlic incessant roll of the 
thunder, betoken the sympathy of thfl firmament with 
the lower world, appears to have furnished those sublime 
descriptions of the last fated battle ^f the gods with 
Loki’s giant brood. Nowhere is the contest of the de¬ 
stroying and renovating powers of nature more terribly 
displayed, and nowhere is some tlieory to account for 
it more ^ely to he required or produced. * 

Twelve appears to have been a favourite number with 
the northern nations. In their courts of justice there were 
twelve judges, whose, placq^ are still marked“by upright 
moss-grown stones, and in heaven we find the-same 
mystic number of supeiior gods and goddesses, leach of 
whom had his own attributes, offices, and powers, cn- 
titlii^ him to the fear or reverence of his votaries First^ 
is Gain, at once mortal and immortal, blessing and de- 

Q 
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stroyiiig, the creator and preserver of tlic nniverso, yet 
the tcrrihle, the god of hattlo!^, the father of eiirmige. it 
seems doubtful Yhotluir this deity Wiis merely the leader 
of the ^^r, exalted to a plaec in heaven hy his grateful 
follosvers, or wliether, as his varied attributes might 
seem to imply, he ^irst assunisd the name, and then 
usurped the honours, of a m^re ancient god,* Next to 
him in rank and adtliority, though much superior in tlie 
esteem of tliosc r^de warriors, is his son 'J’hor, tfie god 
of strength and 'thunder. 'J’o Jihn prayers and sacrifices 
ascended in richest profusion ; to him they especially 
looked for help in the hour of danger ; and iunumorahle 
names of to‘'viis, rivifrs, mohntains, and warriors, still 
attest the favour he enjoyed.t Odin is also the j>iuvnt 
of Niordr, ruler of the sea, who, with his son Frcyr, the 
god of wind and rain, M'ho guides the sun in lus path, 
accompany him in the ancient oath. With these came 
a crowd of other deities ; Brag?> like the Grecian Apollo, 
inspiring his worship])er8 with poetry, eloquence, and 
heavenly visdoin; Frigga, Odin’s wife, whoso offices 
correspond to those of Juno ; and h’reya, the goddess of 
love, and daughter of Niordr, But Balder, the most 
heautifiJ find virtuous of Odin’s sons, is the subject of 
tlic most poetical of these fables. On his fate, tliat of thi^ 
deities and the jvorld they have formed depcuids, and 
his death renders their dissolution inevitable. This 
melancholy cataiftrophc sheds a gloom over the whole 
spirit of tlie northern mythology, and checks even the 


* It is inon* than probable that Odin or Wodin is the same deity as 
the !^udhaor Jloodh of the Indians, though the attributes of the latter, 
Vfho would not kill a fly, aro \cry unlike the stern god of the north. 
A comparison of the mythology of the north with that of the eastern 
nations, and the opinions of those Manichean sects who disturbed 
the peace of the earjy Christian church, is well worth the trouble tu 
those who are curuius in such Ucattors; see Prichard’s Egyptian 
Mythology, and Jlnau'-.obre, Hist. IVIanich. 

•f* Probably a third or fourth of jjJJ the persons mentioned in the 
Landnamabok have some reference to this deity in thuir names. 
His worship, it is- thought, was established in the north previous to 
. the arrival of Odm, and he cuntpiucd the favourite deity l^oth in 
Norway and Iceland. . ' 
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riotous joys of the celestial banquet-hall. J ii dark myste¬ 
rious strains the skald si^gs the destiny of Odin, and of 
those departed heroes whom he has asf>|>ciated iu his joys 
and dangers in thy spacious abodes of Valhalls^ Nor is the 
hated thought dispelled by the remote image of a sqpcced- 
ingage of l)righter ansjwcc, when the Allfader,that mighty 
one whom they dare ho^ name, shall gatlier from the 
ilaining world the wise and virtudus of the earth, and 
Ciill fhem to dwell with him in fields of joy and bliss. 

It is probable tijat an Allegoric^*interpretation of 
these mythic histories prevailed among the morc^ighly 
gifted individuals; but the great mass of the people 
must ever liave n'ceived fJiem irf a litcral^^ciisf. 'l*ncir 
evil effects in encouraging the vhdent manners and san¬ 
guinary habits of tlic age, were little if at all counteracted 
by the associated belief in the iimnortality of tlic soul 
and a state of future retriltution. I’hew? salutaiy truths 
were so overlaid with fictions, that they were completely 
obscured, or i)crvertcd to an evil purpose, and thus depriv¬ 
ed of their beneficial iiitlueiice on society, fflic religious 
principles of the human mind Avere turned away from 
their proper objeet, and wasted on hurtful superstitions, 
'i’hc ignorant saw the working of some superior power 
in the most common phenomena of nature, and animated 
every object with an invisible agent. • Hence the nume¬ 
rous methods for predicting the future, and the various 
forms of worshipping the mountains, floods, and streams.* 

But these opinions did not remain a mere inactive 
superstition, without manifesting themselves in bloody 
rites, opposed to all the principledol' humanity. Huge 
temples rose to the honour of the deities, of whidi tAVO 
arc siiid to have been 120 feet long and GO broad,-in 
addition to which there was a small chapel, or shrink, in. 
which were placed the images and altar; th« latter being 
covered on the top with Aon, to resist the fire tlpit was 
constantly kept burning;. Here also were preserved the 


\Landnamabok, pp. (IG, m, 100, 100, 341. Torf. flat. Nor. 
tom. u. p. 140. • 
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sacred ring, and a bmzcn caldron or vessel, to receive 
the blood of the victims, whHi was then sprinkled on 
the devotees., TSie sacrifices were in general bulls or 
white hor jcs; but in cases of greate'* moment nobler 
offeriBgs were employed to appease the offended gods. 
Before the shrine of the temple a^i Kialanies, one of those 
mentioned above, there was a deep pit or well, the Blot- 
kcllda, in which the human victims were drowned. At 
Thorsnesthing, mnWeatern Iceland, the Blotstein, or 
stone of sacrifice, si-iJl remains, and, according to poinilar 
traditiv^n, the stain of blood can never be effaced. Tt is 
of gn oval form, somewhat sha^ above, and over this the 
miserable victims had their backs broken before they 
were slain. Similar stones are found in many other parts 
of the land, particularly in the northern quarter.* 

Besides the public and private worship of the gods, 
according to the established rites of the country, there 
were many magic arts, practised only by a few, and re¬ 
garded with suspicion, or expressly forbidden in the 
laws. Of til esc the Disa-Blot, or worship of the Disen 
or. goddesses who preside over the fates of men, and 
the Alfa-Blot, or that of the spirits of the land and 
water, who give success in hoinckeeping, were the more 
common and respectable. The oldest and most power¬ 
ful jites WTre, however, the Seidur, in which, by means 
of charms muttered over the fire, or verses composed in 
a peculiar manner, persons cither present or absent were 
bewitched, deprived of reason, or rendered unfortunate 
during their whole lives. This was considered as degrading 
its professors, and declared by Odin himself as unfit for 
gods or men, and therefore only ])ractised by the females 
of both races. So much was it detested by the greater 
part of the community, that Harold Haarfagcr burnt his 
owTisonforlhisofibnce, together with the whole Seidur 
society to which lie belonged. It was forbidden in the 
old Icelandic laws, and those ccw^victed were tied up in a 

-O--—--- 

* Crymogea, p. (51-65. L;>ndnaTna, p. 94. Olafsen’s Reisc, 
th. i. p. 194; th. ii. p. 64. 
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sack, stoned to death, burnt, and their ashes cast into the 
sea. The reason assigned for tliis mode of punishment 
was that their spectres might not diStuirf) the living; 
for Odin.had affiraicd that he could call thcso*4brth from 
the tomb. The runes, originally nothing more irlrnn a 
species of writing, weA; supposedly these rude nations 
to contain something suptrnatural,^some secret charm 
of great power. Tlic^ characters ai*e said to have been 
introducc'd by Odin, who tai^ht that*by them he could 
heal diseases, qucnch^re, appease stortns, arrest an arrow 
in its course, or awake tho spirits of the dead ;*wliilst 
other forms insured to his»foliow^ers success in war„re- 
vealed secrets, or procured them the 4ove of thair 
mistresses. Similar spells were in frequent use, engraven 
on tlic prow of their ships, the handle of their swords, 
or worn like an amulet oi^thc body. 

Sucli are a few of tliese curious superStitions and cere¬ 
monies, of which not tlffe least singular part is the uni¬ 
versal belief tlu'y received. We now feel it difficult 
to conceive how the strongest minds could Ibivc been so 
convinced of their truth as to live in constant terror of 
their influence, far less how a father could, on such a 
ground, be induced to destroy his child. But the whole 
of these ancient histories arc full of them, and they 
appear in some measure like the drapery in which every 
incident must he attired. They in %t form one of the 
most interesting chapters in tlie annals of the human race, 
and merit more attention than is usually bestowed on 
them. Tliis short notice cannot he jaetter concluded than 
with tlic following remark of ^^mgrim Jonas:—“ Jhese 
things have been related not in vain, or to disgrace my 
nation; hut that we, the descendants of these men, ij^ay 
bo excited to consider seriously how much we owe to 
the divine goodness whichthas freed lis from this more 
than Cimmerian darkness, illuminating our minds with 
a ray of diviner light.”^ • 

Connected with these superstitions were the Jtrials by 

- -—f-• 

# 

* Crymogea, p. 65. Olafsen’s Beise, th. i. 248-250. , 
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ortlojil or single combat, modes of appealing to the deity 
])ractised in jilmost all rude and credulous nations, and 
not imknowmiii ^hc mytliology of the Creeks.* The 
most rcm^kable of the foniier wafi- employed when 
any pbrson accused of some seci’ct eriiue wished to ex¬ 
culpate liimself by,/jath, or to/estahlish liis veracity 
when asserting any t-hing ol' gfeat importance on his solo 
authority. An ol)long of furfwas then cut from 

the ground and set up like^an arch, uiidcr which he hud 
to walk ; if the tnri' did iiot break, he was aeconiited 
iiinoccTit, or Ids testimony w(n-tby of being believed. 
Unler a similar a'vl}, .‘■npported, however, by their 
spears, covenants were often entered into, tlie parties 
inirjgling blood drawn from their hands ; and this was 
more partienlarly the ease in those confederations for 
mutual dtdence or revenge soyommon in these distiirhed 
periods. Duels were also very frequent, after the country 
'v\'as fully peopled ; for at hrst iney acted on the advice 
of Erik of Gndala on svieli an occasion, “ that it hccame 
not men to tiglit with each other whilst there were so few 
of them in the land.” These contests were increased hy 
the singular custom which permitted any one to dis¬ 
possess his iieighhour of his fan.i, unless the latter chose to 
defend it in single combat. Tlie antagonists were usually 
confined within a certain space, from which they were 
not permitted to r<y;cde, and whoever first drew hlood was 
accounted the conqucror,and became heir to all the cflects 
of the vanquished. 1 lis friends, nevertheless, had a right 
to appeal from this decision, unless the victor slew, with 
one blow, a bull produced on the spot. In this manner 
Egill Scallagrim obtained great jiossessions; but the 
custom was abolished in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. There was a still more curious mode of con- 

' w 

* In the Antigone of Sophocles (v. 270) we have the following 
allusion to this custom: 

S’ 'ivaifAoi xeu (lu^^ovt ai^uv 

i Kai *ai heug o^xuften7*.““ 

** Prepared we stood.to grisp the glowing iron. 

To walk through fire, to swear by idl the^ods.** 
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test, ill wliicli tlic coiiiliataDis, l)obiif ('iiclosed in a large 
vesric^l, shut alto VO, wore •mly annod Avitli short sticks. 
Ill a diiol of tliLi kind 'riiorgisoll Oruhdin is said to liave 
slain Uaiidid, a oclcbratod Scottish warriorf in Caith¬ 
ness.* 4 m 

Though many of tlt^ emigrant had boon cJcbrated 
before leaving Norway as#vikingr or pirates, yet similar 
juirsyits seem never tf> have jtrovaiu'd in Iceland. Its 
distance from those coasts which w<*re chiolly exposed 
to pliiiidorcrs, and tlio want of mafcTiala for building 
tlie long ships used in war, Avero the principal*causes 
of this abstiiionce. Tho^eolandic forests consistojji of 
short-stemmed trees, almost completely useless for ship¬ 
building ; so that it is mentioned as a rare occurrence in 
the Landiiamahok, that Avang occupied Land where 
trees grew of which he formed a vesscl.f The driftivood 
from Asia aiul Amorie-a avas seldom sulUhiciitly ahundant 
to supply this dcfieiAcy, and even merchant ships 
V^'ere bought in other lands. Jlcnce, thos(‘ who might 
desire to undertake piratical expeditions had^o proceed to 
Norway, where alone ships and men were to he found, 
llesides, such exploits liadnow falhui into disrepute, and 
even the name of vikingdiegaiito he used as a reprotacli. 
Of those who stUl frequented the sea, the peaceable Avere 
converted into traders, whilst tlie Avarlike and adven¬ 
turous, like the knights of chivalry laud, ranged the 
ocean, seeking for pirates to destroy, or for the weak whom 
they might protect. The Icelandic people, accordingly, 
even at this jicriod, were by no m^ans tliat band of rude, 
unpolished freebooters which some liavc chosen to re¬ 
present them. On the contrary, for many centuries Icforc 
their emigration, they liod formed a connected society^ the 


* Am. Jon. Crym. pp. ICxT, 14D. Lnndnama. pp. 70, 96, 211, 
314, 371. In tlio first poriod of the colonization wc only read of the 
duels of Geirinund with KHillak, and some time aftcr'of that of 
Thorstcin Thorskabitr with the relations of the latter. Land. pp. 
94,127. Eyrbyggia, p, 22. • 

^ Land. p. 29. The same is routed of Hialte Skeggeson in tke 
Kristni Saga, jt. 66. 
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customs and manners of which they carried with them to 
their new country. As wc have already seen, their judi¬ 
cial forms werjj silhcicntly determined, if not hy written 
laws, yet hjf old traditionary custom; and the whole pro¬ 
cess dejjcnded oii^many formiUities, the omission of one of 
wliich, or even of a single word, w^ enough to vitiate any 
accusation. This close adherence to ancient habits, still 
a peculiar feature in the Icelandio mind, extended even 
to private life, aiidatbo manner of receiving friends, of 
conducting nuptialtmd other entertainments, and even 
of courtsliip, were fixed by established usage. Along 
with a love of ornament, soipc taste for the fine arts 
had developed dtsclf, not merely in regard to their arms, 
but in their dress and houses. All were inspired with 
the sentiment of honour; and a desire to excel in 
poetry, history, and eloquence was universally dif¬ 
fused. To this,'in their original country, was added a 
knowledge of agriculture, ship-hailding, and commerce, 
none of which, for physical reasons, long survived thcii 
emigration. 

One unfavourable point in the constitution during this 
period was the prevalence of domestic slavery. But the 
unfortunate beings, often prisoners of war, who had 
been reduced to this state, were not unprotected hy the 
law ; their lives being valued at twenty ounces of silver, 
while that of a freeman was estimated at a hundred, or 
if a man of family, at three times that sum. 

Tlie condition of tlie weaker sex has always been 
accounted one of the surest signs of the state of civi¬ 
lisation and moral ity among a people. The respect shown 
tliem in the Scandinavian nations is probably unexampled 
in any country unenlightened by the true religion. 
Polygamy, though not prohibited, was far from being 
common. FBthci*s; or other r^ar relations, could give 
the young women in marriage ; hut they were oftencr 
left at their own disposal. Besides their dowry they 
received a present from their husbands, wliich remained 
their own"property, and was carried with them in case 
of a divorce; and this sepumtion took place whenever 
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the wife expressed her wisli in a prescribed manner before 
'witnesses. Harsh words^or any appejirance of abuse, 
such as a slight blow given half in jc3t, -yas an excuse 
for tills determination; and it is said that, by using their 
privilege, they in most cases obtained complete authority 
over their spouses. and daJhghtcrs frequently ac¬ 

companied their husbands •or fathen^to the Althing and 
otherjiopular assemblies, and w'cre always present on fes¬ 
tive occasions, where they generally laid their own scats 
or rooms, though sometimes they satfiftingled with tlie 
other guests. With the exception of some supposed 
witches, we never liear o4 women being injured, eyen 
when complaining most loudly against those who had 
slain their relations, and endeavouring to procure re¬ 
venge for their death. The heroes delighted in their 
praise, whilst tho skalds siing their fame, and the hon¬ 
ourable titles of the female sex compost? a considerable 
portion of the poetical t5l*rainology.* 

• In other points the Icelanders differed little from 
their Norwegian brethren, or even from tlfeir descen¬ 
dants of the present day. Thus, tlicir houses were 
composed of wood and turf, or of stones cemented with 
clay, those of the wealtliier being lined witli deals, on 
wldch were frequently carved the warlilte achievements 
of their ancestors. These dwellings were warmed by 
fires of wood, surturhrand or peat,—last, it is said, 
being originally introduced by Einar, an Orcadian jarl, 
in the time of Harold llaarfager. The fire was enclosed 
in stones, on wliich occasionally wj^ter was thrown, the 
steam diffusing the heat through the house. These build¬ 
ings were seldoju of great dimensions, though some are 
described as being 120 feet long by CO broad. Tlfeir 
food was principally fish and the produce of their herds; 
their drink whey, or beer imported fhftn abroad. They 
often carried their hospitality to great excess, spending 
their whole fortune on a*singlc entertaiumenti At their 


Muj^er, Island. Ilistor. pp. 142, 148, 149. 
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ftitlier’s funeral, the sons of Hialte feasted 1200 penaoiis 
during fourteen days, and Olaf Pan 900 for an ecpial time. 
Their employments were nearly the Kiuie with those 
of tlie prefcnt inhahitiints, unlivss that they semetimes 
attenij)ted to raise a little corn, wliieli is now almost un¬ 
known.* 


• CryiTiogoa, p. 49-54. Landnama. p. 127. Some other detaik 
on the ScaiidmavianT Mythnlopv, and the leanners of the allied 
'.latinns on the Kuroj^ean continent, will he found in a former 
volumosof the Cabinet Library (Seandinavia, vol. i. p. H-f). In 
Pig^ott’s Manual of Sc.andi.'iavi.iu Mythology tho reader will find 
tho'-ubject further illiistrat''d by st ne intcn-^ting tran’-lations from 
Oehlcnschiatier poem on the (iods of the INortli. Legii’ Alkiina 
is also an iinportaiif work, as ciiinparr .,7 it w.th that of ilie Slavic 
nations. 
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CHAPTETl TV: 

JmJrpaiiient und Literary A Iceland. 

Infliionr’e of CVnri>.tianity—Attempts to subjiicjate the Pljnd—Olaf 
— Ilarald ll.-irdradi! —Appointment Vf liishoji^—Tirtu-s - Slar- 
rlaj^e of the OiiT^y—(’hief Mafjfibtrtttps.—Defects of the Consti¬ 
tution—Feuds of t.h(! Chiefs—VAvrs of the Sturlunga—Snorro 
Sturlesoii~Ili3 Connexion with Norway—Contests with other 
Leaders—Absassitulion—Cli^racter—Invents after his Death— 
Iturning of Fluguniyra—Subjugation of the Island—A m ciJiNX 
LiTtiiATiniE-—Charactei*bf the Coloui!>ts—Traditions—Ancient 
• Skalds—Influence of tlie Climate—Of I’ublic Assemblies— 
Political Character of Sagas—Refinement of language—How 
prosei \ed before Writing introduced—Runes—Subjects treated 
of—Manner of collecting Information—Number of Song's— 
Mythic Sagas—Historic—llcimskringla—AroFrode—Sturlunga 
Saga — Landiiamabok—l^etry — Fictitious Sagas—Skalds— 
Language of Poetry—Resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon. 

The changes produced by the conversion of the nation 
to Christianity were chiefly of that peaceable kind 
whicli leave no record on tlie page of history. Its civi¬ 
lizing influence gradually amelior^itcd the rude manners 
of the people, and expelled those superstition^ rites 
and barbarous customs by which they were formerly 
disgraced. Humanity was no longer accounted a ^tain 
on the character of a chief, as liappcned to Olvcr Bar- 
nakarl, that is, “ the children’s old pian ;’^thus named 
by his heathen contemporaries, because in his piratical 
expeditions he would *hot join in their crueF sport of 
tossing the captive infants into the air and^ catching 
them on their spear points. The use of single combat, 
which place^ the weak enturcly at the mercy of^tho 
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strong, was unanimously repealed in lOOG or 1011 by 
the Althing. Thp liberty of t*ating horse-flesh, a relic 
of their Asiatic origin, and intimately associated with 
the religion of Odin, together with thfc right of j parents 
to expose their'children, both permitted on their first 
conversion, probably through fiiS.r of famine, did not 
long survive. Al)out ten years after this, Olaf intro¬ 
duced the canon law or Kristinrdtt into his own domi¬ 
nions, and, having!' learned .tliat various heathen prac¬ 
tices still existed * in Iceland, he resolved to use his in- 
fluence’'ln abolishing tliem. For this purpose he wrote 
to SJeaptar, at tliat time lagntann of the island, md to 
others of the principal chiefs, on whom his representa¬ 
tions had the desired eifect.* 

His success in these matters regarding religion seems 
to have encouraged St Olaf to engage in a more arduous 
though less honourable undertaking. Descent and lan¬ 
guage had always united the Icelanders to Nonvay, and 
given its rulera a considerable sway in the national 
council. Many of the chiefs, indeed, possessed property 
in both countries, and a still greater number of them liad 
visited/luring their travels the court of tlic king, where 
they were very kindly entertained. As Iceland furnished 
a secure retreat to many of their rebellious subjects, the 
Norw'egian monarchs seem to have regarded it with a 
jealous eye, and it was probably some deeper motive 
than the siircasm of the poets that had induced Ilarald 
Blaatand at a former period to tlircaten to subdue it. 
This design was continued by Olaf, wlio, after the canon 
law which he had recommended was received, sent them 
as a present materials for erecting a church, together with 
a large bell which long remained in the place of public 
meeting. At the same time he invited several of the 
leaders to visit him, on whom he conferred titles of 
honour, whilst others were gained to his interest by 
secret gifts. When he had thus, as he thought, secured 

.1 ■ ■ ■ ■II. ' I- I ■■■ 

* Landnamabok, p. 363. Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. iii. p. 63. 
Crymogca, lib. i. p. 101. 
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a sufficient party in the island, he sent Thorarin, who had 
been much in his service^ tliither in the spring of 1024, 
to persuade tlie islandoi’s to acknowledge his supremacy. 
His envoy landeci on the Westmanna Tslan^, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the Althing, w^hich was tl^n met, galuted 
the people from the king, who, he said, offered himself 
to them for a ruler, premising at the same time his 
fiicndship and protection. The assembly, though taken 
by surprise, returned a respectful ajiswcr to the royal 
messsigc, in which, howevcj^ they nw.de no allusion to 
his offer, Thorarin, disJippointcd in this quarter, icxt ad¬ 
dressed himself to the inhabitants of the northern dis¬ 
trict, whose friendship, he said, the king pffHicufarly 
anxious to procure, and concluded by requesting them 
to grant him the small rock or isLmd of Grimsoc. 
When the assembly was dismissed the people of the 
north collected, and Gudihund of Modruvalla, to whom 
his majesty liad sent awflattering message, advised them 
4,0 grant his request. But his brother Eiiiar, taking 
a different and wiser view of the matter,^howed that 
this island would only prove a post whence the Nor¬ 
wegian ships might harass their coasts, and the royal 
emissaries spread bribc*^ and stMlition over the whole 
country till it should be compelled to submit to his 
authority. This reasoning prevailed; when Thorarin, 
as a last resource, invited several of the chiefs to visit 
his master; but their suspicions being now awalcencd, 
this honour was declined, and it was only promised that 
a suitable deputation should wait upon him next year. 

Olaf, though displeiised that the Icelanders should 
resist his authority, now acrknowlcdgcd both th<i 
Faroe Islands and Greenland, dissembled for some time. 
Next season, the sons of some of the principal men being 
sent to him, he received^them kindly, and gave them 
lodgings in the palace. When, however, they wished 
to return home, he told them that only ono^ of their 
number, Geller, would be permitted, and that the others 
must remain as hostages until their friends should con^- 
ply with his wishes. The y\)uth was iiccordingly sent, 
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ami made known to llie Alilunu; of 1020 the eomlitions 
prescribed by tlio l’lie*‘^e were, tliat they should 

receive liiin as their superior, acce])t the Norwegian laws, 
and pay an^janimal i)oll-tax of money equal in value to 
ten ell^ of cloth,,which even at tluit pen’od seems to have 
been the circulating medium of ^the island. lie added 
both threats and jiromiscs; buti Ibe Icelanders, disregard¬ 
ing his persuasions, chose ratherj as tliey said, to con¬ 
tinue his friends with independence than to lose their 
liberty and becoi.si. his slaves. Th”. monarch, when he 
heard the result of his mission, began to trc.'it tlui young 
nobles wliom he laid in coiilincment with a harshness 
not very consyiteiit with his affected piety. But his 
unjust designs were soon after brought to a close by the 
victories of Canute the Great, which deprived him of 
his throne and life.* 

It is generally believed that Harold Ilardrfule, wlio 
soon .after the de.ath of Canut(. obtained possession of 
the Norwegian throne, made some attempts on the 
independence of the Icelandic ri'puhlic. But these, 
though conducted with more secrecy, were ecjually 
unsuccessful with those of his halC-brother St Olaf, and 
the internal dissensions that t^iccccded in the northern 
realms prevented for some time any eiideavoni's of the 
Norwegian kings against the liberties of tlicir weaker 
neighbour. 

Christianity h.itt been established in Iceland about 
half a century hefore any one w.-is appointed bishop. 
The first .advanced to that dignity was Islcif, the son of 
Gissuv, who had heeh so instrumental in introducing 
this religion into the island; .and luiving been sent by 
his father to study at Brfurt in Germany, ho was, on 
his return, elioscn by his countrymen to fill this office. 
Wishing to- procure the sanction of the head of his 
church, he visited'Rome in 105G, whore he obtained a 
letter from the Pope requesting the Archbishop of Brc- 

• Crymogea, lib. iii. p. I9(i-199. Torf. Hist. Nor. tom iii. 
pp. 122-124, 132, 13‘J. 
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men to consecrate him. On his jouniey lie is reported 
to have visited the Mmpe^'or IJ cniy and his son Conrad, 
whom lie higlily gratitied hy the i)resi^it of a Greenland 
hear; and going,home next year, he fixed his resi¬ 
dence af Skalholt, where he built a catj/edrai, to^wliich 
he aniK'xed a scliool. »It is a curious circumstance that 
the bishop was niairie^ and was succeeded in his office 
by his sou, named (yissur, who, Tiavhig also studied 
abroad, and returning to Iceland in 1001 soon jifter 
his father's death, j^vas cofiipelled •Ly the peojile to 
accept the vacant miln;. He was distinguished»for his 
gifts both of body and mind ; and hence Harold of Nor¬ 
way remarked that he wasTxjually well qualified for tfirec 
things, citluT as a king to rule a nation, as a general to 
eominand an amiv, or as a liisho]) to guide tlie church. 
His inlluence. at home was so great that in 1007 he 
persuaded the Altliing td consent to dlie payment of 
tithes without one dissciiticnt voice. Like liis predecessor 
he also was married, and continued hishop of the whole 
island till 1100, when the Sf‘e of Holum was founded in 
tlie, nortin rn provinces. Tlie first prolate in the latter 
district was Ion Oegmimd, who built a large church, 
and also endowed a scliooj, in wdiich it would apptiar that 
tlie Latin language w^as taught. A story is still preserved 
of the anger of the worthy founder wlten he accidentally 
discovered one of the scholars engaged in reading the 
elegimt but seducing strjiins of Ovid.^' 

The Icelandic clergy, as we have seen above, usually 
repaired to some foreign university to complete their edu¬ 
cation ; mid hi this they only folio wed the common custom 
of the country, according to which no man was all 
esteemed till he had seen the manners of other lands. 
As courtiers, soldiers, or merchants, most of them "had 
at some time or other left their natwe slnJtcs, and the 
old northern proverb wiis long accofiutcd true in Ice- 


•«Epistolrc ct Amores Ovidii. Crynugea, lib. i. p. 105-10<4. 
Scrip. Rer. Da«. tom. in. pp. 4y, 
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land, ‘‘ Tluat the child brought up at home Ls simple.”* 
The pilgrimages to Jerusalem-tliat at this time began 
to prevail in the north, had also a great inlhience in in¬ 
creasing tl^ practice now mentioned- But this inter- 
cours(^ with foredgn nations did not produce conformity 
to them in their customs: and i\c ministers of religion 
continued to marry like other eitbsens till the time of 
Thorlak, who succeeded to the s'>e cf Skalholt in 1178. 
This prelate, who had studied at Paris, on his return to 
his native land condemned the marriage of the clergy. 
His prohibition, however, had so little effect, that his 
immediate successor, Paul Jonas, who traced his de¬ 
scent from the Norwe^an kings, disobeyed it, and the 
priesthood seem to have maintained this right so long 
as the island preserved its freedom. This is a curious 
proof of the enlightenment and independence of the 
Icelanders even in religion, and of the little attention 
paid by the Vatican court to those distant provinces of 
its spiritual empire.t 

With the txception of some improvements In the laws, 
particularly those introduced in 1094 jmd 1118 by Bcrg- 
thor, the chief magistrate, who first reduced them 
to a written form, afterwards known under the name of 
the Gragas code, few events of general interest occur. The 
contests and adveifturcs of individual chiefs, related with 
' iCTeat minuteness in the sngas, scarcely belong to the 
histolyy of the island, and even the scene of the most in- 
tcrcstin^g of these occurrences is placed in foreign lands. 
Henc(r, un^til we approach the period when the connexion 
of the privat^e exploits of the leaders with the national 
fortunes impai'.fc to them a greater importance, their 
annals contain li'^'^tle more than the names and date of 
election of the prn^^ipal magistrates. We have already 
given a list 'of tho^ -v^riio hcld^ this office before the sup- 


II 

• Heimsltr er heimaijj. The old word heimskr, simpleton 

or fool, seams to be dcr heima, home, in consequence of 

the same idea. 

•f Crymogea, lib. i. p. loS-l 10. 
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prcssion of idolatry, and shall now addtlioso who follow¬ 
ed them during the indeptndence of tlw island :— 

1002 Gunnar. lflf)3 Berj^hor. 1201 ITallcr. 

1004 Skaptur. 1007 Markus, again. 1215 Rnuigu Sturio^on. 

1028 Stem). 1000 Gunnar. 1210 Teitr. 

1032 Amor. 1108 Ulflicdiim. 122! Bnorro, agSin. 

1054 Ocllcr. lllO^iTgthor, agaia. 12.32 Btrymer. 

1003 Gunnar. 1122 GiKlinuiid. 123(i Teitr, again. 

106.') KolOein. 1135 Bafiicr. 1248 Olaf. 

1067 Highvat. ll.'iO Finno. 1251 SturIcSieghvatson. 

1071 jGoUcr, again. 1156^norro. 1252 Olaf, again. 

1075 Gunnar, again. II 7 I Btyrkcr. , 125.3 Teitr Einarson. 

1084 MiU'kud. 1181 Gishur. • Ketil, to 1282.* 

What some might regard as the greatest theti^ticnl 
excellency of the Icelandic republic, became in practice 
its principal defect, and in*a great measu^je tlie*cause of 
its ultimate destruction. The restraints imposed on 
the personal liberty and individual development of the 
people, were weak and powerless whc*n opposed to the 
fierce ungovernable passioifs of a rude and warlike race. 
The proceedings of a court of justice seemed a slow and 
dilatory mode of redress to angry chiefs with weapons 
in their hands. Revenge was therefore gratified in spite 
of the laws; and when tlic offender was powerful, or 
supported by numerous friends, the magistrate was un¬ 
able either to exiict obedience or to impose punishment. 
This WTak point of the constitution did not immediately 
appear on its first formation; for as«tlie inhabitants of 
the island w^ere then nearly on an cq^uality in wealth 
and power, none had any reason to'assume an undue 
superiority over his neighbour. The common hatred 
of Norwegian jslavery, the fear of the king’s authority, 
with the bonds of mutual relatiohship, and reverence 
for the law, prevented all contentions dangerous td the 
unity of the state. Quarrels were indeed even then of 
^ common occurrence, hut the numbers of those engaged 
in them were too small to disturb the public^eace. The 
interposition of friends, or the comm&nd of the magis¬ 
trate, generally produced some agreement, according to 

• Some difference exists in the lists given in the annafs, both ii^ 
regafi to names and dates. Compare Crymogea, pp. bl, b2; 
Langehek’s Script. Her. Dan. tom. iii, p. 138. 
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which the offending party consented to pay a fine, or 
was banished for a .term of j ears from the island,—a 
light punislunent to men who found a home on cVery 
sea and plunder on every shore. But in the eleventh 
centui-y circumstances began to alter ; the nation with 
their old religion lost also their ^’everence for the law's 
that w'ere associated with if, whilst they had not received 
the new faith in such a manner ad to supply the plpxje of 
the former. The 'fiery spirits of the nation no longer 
found an outlet in ihe viking expeditions, which had now 
ceased; the power of some t)f the families began to pre¬ 
ponderate, converting +he aristocracy into an oligarchy; 
aiid the custont W'os established of travelling to the Things 
with large companies of armed men. In the beginning 
of this period we read of Gudmund Rike (the mighty 
or powerful) proceeding through his district every 
spring with thirty followers, to administer justice to the 
inhabitants; but even this small number created a fa¬ 
mine when ^ic remained long in one place, and he was 
at last obhgod to content himself with six. Alliances 
of the great families only increased this evil, and in tho 
commencement of the twelfth century, we find llalfiido 
Marson coming to court attended by 1200 adherents, 
whilst liis opponent, Thorgils Oddeson, appeared with 
700 to support his pretensions. Against such powerful 
chieftains private .individuals could no longer contend, 
and the feeble voice of law and justice was too often 
unheard amidst the clash of arms.^ 

AVIicn hostile chieftains met in the public assemblies, 
protected and encouraged by such numerous bands of 
armed dependents, it would have been surprising if they 
had not come into collision with each other, and settled 
their disputes at^ the point of the sword. Such events 
frequently occurred, as, for example, in 1163, when 
HaJIdor, a son of the powerful Snorro Godi, w'as slain 


* Kristni Saga, p. 124. Tho Starlunga Saga gives Halflide only 
700, and Thorgils somewhat' fewer. Such were the armies of 
Ic'^land 1 Vid. jVluUcr, Island. Uist. p. 84. 
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in the Althing, and the tribunal of justice converted into 
a field of battle. Fromjthat time these intestine feuds 
greatly increased in violence and freqilency, penetrating 
to ever;^ comer pf the land. Even the snows of the 
lonely mountains ■were stained with tjie blood ^of the 
slain; a conflict havirjg taken place on the Ryda Jokul 
in 1167, and the annals of the succeeding years men¬ 
tion many others. AJiont the hegUining of the twelfth 
century, however, all the contests in the land are con¬ 
joined with those pf the ^hrcc stne of Sturle, the 
historian Snorro, Thord, and Sieghvat, the most^power- 
ful chiefs of their time. This period has been rightly 
named the Sturlunga age, and ^oscs thqliistiJry of the 
Icelandic republic amid scenes of treachery and blood. 
An account of it still remaiDs, written by Sturle Thordson, 
one of the combatants, with considerable elegance, great 
care, and remarkable impartiality, though inferior in 
most points to the Hoimskringla, the celebrated work 
f>f his illustrious uncle. But the spirit of tliis unnatural 
warfare, ever present in all the deeds of dark revenge 
and daring cruelty it ey.cited, deprives the story of much 
of its interest. The events also are often quite un¬ 
connected with each o^her, arising merely in some 
personal feeling of the leaders; we shall therefore 
chiefly confine oiirselvcs to those relating to the life of 
Snorro, who, if in some degree guilty of his country’s 
ruin, has in some measure repaid the mjury by the lustre 
which his works cost upon her name.* 

As already mentioned, the office of godar or supreme 
magistrate and judge of the provinces, was hereditary 
in certain families, and now almost regarded as jfiivate 
property. By marriaga and other means, several of 
these appointments, together with immense wealth,*had 
been united in the person of Sturic Thibrdson, who 
transmitted them to his sons. Had* these been agreed 
among themselves, they might easily have reduced the 


** Script. Rer, Dan. tom. iii. pn. 61, 62, &c. Blulier, Island. 
Hist. p. 65. w . » 
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island to subjection, and given to it a native sove- 
reign; but far from accompjjsliing this, their mutual 
jealousy, ambition, covetousness, and revenge involved 
themsclvci^^ and their country in ore common ruin. 
Snorro, the mo^st distinguished of the three brothers, 
was bom in 1173, m<I)ale Sysscj,?, but his father dying 
when he was only five years old, he was brought up in 
South Iceland by Jon Loptson, a grandson of the famous 
Ssmund Frodc, tljc author of the Older or Poetic £dda. 
Here the young 'uhald had an opportunity of accumulat¬ 
ing tly'se treasures of historical and mythic lore which 
his works display, and probably acquired that literary 
taste which led to th& composition. At the age of 
twenty-two he married the daughter of Bersa the Rich, 
whose possessions, added to his own, rendered him one 
of the most powerful of his contemporaries, being able 
to raise from his own estates eight or nine hundred men. 
To preserve himself from the attacks of other clans with 
whom he was at enmity, he fortified his favourite rcsi - 
dence of Re’kholt, and constructed the bath which still 
remains a monument of his skill and magnificence. In 
1213 he was chosen lagmaiin or supreme magistrate of 
the island, and about the san|c time engaged in those 
foreign connexions which afterwai'ds proved so prejudi¬ 
cial to his peace alid life. 

The Icelander, though independent, had continued to 
pay a certain deference and respect to the Norwe^an 
sovereigns, and as a nation often asked their advice in re¬ 
gard to public affairs. Private individuals were still more 
closely connected with them, as their court was the 
great^ field where they might display their talents, and 
their service the surest channel to wealth and fame. 
Many of the Icelandic nobles were thus induced to visit 
those mon£rclis, who having never laid aside Olaf's 
design of subjugating their island, endeavoured to con¬ 
ciliate their affections by presents and honorary titles. 
The skalds were always the most welcome guests, and 
it was in this character that Snorro first appeared in 
Norway. He had composed an ode in praise of Hakon 
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Galin, a powerful and aflluent jarl, who sent him in 
rctura a rich suit of arm«ur, wdth an invitation to visit 
him. The hard travelled thither in 1218, and was 
received,with higli favour by Jarl Skule andithe young 
king Ilakoii, but found his first friend dead and his 
widow maiTied to Asfcel, the la/^ann of West Goth¬ 
land. He visited her there, and,remained nearly a 
year .studying the sagns tind antiquities of the country, 
and collecting materials for,the history of the Swedish 
kings inserted in tlie IleimskringlSi; Returning to 
Norway, he found Skulc preparing an expedition Against 
Iceland to avenge the dgath o{ some merchants jvho 
had been assassinated whilst trading there under his 
protection. This design, if it had been carried into 
execution, would i)robably have united the natives in 
determined hostility to the Norwegians, and destroyed 
all hopes of reducing the country otherwise than by 
force. The king forestjfcing tliis, remonstrated with the 
Jtrl, and the expedition was given up, though, with the 
same insidious purpose, it was pretended ^at this for¬ 
bearance was exercised only at the solicitation of Snorro, 
who promised to })rocure justice to the injured parties. 
The poet is reported, on*this occasion, to have advised 
his host rather to gain the friendship of the Icelandic 
chiefs, especially of his own two brothers, and through 
them to rule the rest of the nation. ,iris majesty, it is 
also said, gave the leclandcr the title of his liegeman or 
vassal, and in 1220 he returned home, ostensibly to pro¬ 
tect the Norwegian traders, hut, Jhere is reason to be¬ 
lieve, with secret instructions to subject the country to 
the royal authority, 

Snorro, the year after his return, sent one of his ^ons 
to the jarl as a hostage, at the same time informing 
him that nothing had be^ii effected ’towards reducing 
the country, in regard to which he probably was never 
serious, merely intending by his promises to secure peace 
and commerce with Norway. His presence, however, 
coi^d not alleviate the dissensions which now rent hi# 
native land, in which, notwitlistanding their profession. 
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the ministers of religion bore a distingnislicd part. 
His brother, Siegbvat, had hedonic involved in a quarrel 
with the Bishop of Ilohim, whose dependents had killed 
one of his 'jons. Sturlc, another of them, incensed at 
liis rehitive’s death, attacked the bishop, turned him out 
of his see, and carrj’ing him first 'to Grimsm, afterwards 
bjinishcd him to Norway. The prelate, on arriving there, 
eomplaincd to the Archbishop of Bergen, who summoned 
his opponent to pnswer fo” his conduct. Sturlc went 
thither^ was condemned, and sent to Rome for penance 
and absolution, which he obtained after being led naked 
to the different churches, and scourged so as to draw 
tears from the Roman ladies. On liis return to Norway 
he had a secret interview with Halcon, who pretending 
displeasure at the constant tumults and murders in 
Iceland, asked if it would bo difficult to reduce it to 
subjection. He replied that, to.a brave man, it would 
not; ■whereupon the king requested him to under¬ 
take it: to which he consented, on condition, that he 
himself shoiilid be made vicegerent, and tlmt art and 
wisdom should be employed, rather than force and 
hlooffshed. 

Hakon had now two agents in Iceland, hut these were 
by no means dispoj^ed to co-operate with each other, and 
it is even doubtful whether either of them was sincere 
in liis promises. Cturle Sieghvatson, on his return in 
1235, found that Urackia, a son of Snorro, had in his 
absence plundered his provinces and seized on his pro¬ 
perty. He collected* his adherents, proceeded against 
the father, who, unwilling to contend with a relation, 
asked his brother Thord to mediate between them, and 
on this failing, ho left Reikholt to his enemy, and retired 
to Bessastadij. Sturle soon after defeated several other 
of his opponents, and having by a pretended reconciliation 
got hold of Uraekia, put out one of his eyes and other¬ 
wise maimed him. Shortly a^tcr, the latter sailed to 
Norway, where in 1237 he was followed by his father 
6nd many powerful chiefs.^ 

Snorro, on his arrival, attached himself to his old« 
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fiiend the jarl, who then lield his court at Trondheim, 
and was almost openly ^aspiring to the throne. The 
Icelandic skald employed his poetic p5wer3 to favour hia 
patron’s amhitioiis designs, composing odes m his praise, 
and vindicating his right to the crown. Jntelugenge from 
Icchind, wlicre the pijjjceding winter Kolbein and Gissur 
Thorwaldson had defeated the Stnrlunga party, and slain 
Sturle, his father Si<4ghvat, and tliree brothers, created 
in Snorro a wish to return home, but he was forbidden 
by the king, who 4cclared*him an«c*itlaw. The jarl, 
however, furnished him with the means of evading this 
prohibition, and he sailed for his native land. But tlie 
emnity of Ilakon pursued him thithefj sectet orders 
being sent to Gissur, who, though Snorro’s son-in-law, 
was now one of his most implacable foes and head of a 
party devoted to the ambitious monarch, to seize his 
person and send him prfsoner to Norway, on a charge 
of liigh treason, or, if d;his could not bo effected, to put 
•liirn to death. G issur’s passion or interest prompted him 
to adopt the latter alternative, and asscmblirig a sufficient 
force, surprised him in Ilcikholt on the 22d September 
1241, and deprived him of life.* 

Snorro, who thus perished by the hand of an assassin, 
is acknowledged to have been one of the greatest and 
most learned of the Icelanders. His countrymen lovo 
to compare him with the most celebrated of the Roman 
orators, to whom both in character*and fortune he bore 
a striking rcsernhlajice. Both -were called to the highest 
offices in their native land by the voice of their admir¬ 
ing countrymen,—^both amidst tlfe cares and distractions 
of political life soothed their labours by literature, and 
won its brightest honours from their less busy contem¬ 
poraries,—^both lived at a time when the bulwafles of 
freedom were crumbling into fragments around them,— 
and both, taking an active share in* the unnatural con¬ 
flict, fell victims to thtc success of their euemjes. Like 


,* Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. iv. pp. 146,201-203, 211, 306. Scr^t. 
Her. Dan. tom. iii. p. 82. * 
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Cicero, too, Snorro waa distinguislicd for liis powerful, 
fervid eloquence, and by his r^ink, wealth, and talents, 
was entitled to the highest places in the state. But his 
character was stained by avarice and ambition,,and he 
is accused oi'havjiig often failed to perform boldly what 
he had prudently contilved. He,has been charged with 
promoting the designs of the Norwegian monarch against 
the independence of liis native land, but may be exet^sed, 
even supposing him to have countenanced this project,, 
when we consider that it was to avert the evils which 
a hostib* expedition, probably ending in complete sub¬ 
jugation, would certainly have produced. His subse¬ 
quent conduct* proves that he had Do desire to see the 
object accomplished ; and the disgrace of ruining their 
country iinally devolved on his opponents. 

As the literary labours of Snorro will come under 
our notice when treating of those of his contemporaries, 
we shall at present proceed with Jie history of the jroli- 
tical cl tangos in the state. Gissur, after the murder of 
his fathcr-in-law, took possession of all his property, and, 
having now the greatest power in the island, banished 
his son Urtekia to Norway. The chief phicc among the 
Sturlunga party immediately devolved on Thord Kakal, 
who, though he partially avenged the death of his 
friends, had not po.vcr either to subdue his enemies or 
to procure an agreement with them. After six years 
of petty warfai*e We find him and the leaders of the 
opposite fiiction in Norway, where the papal legate had 
arrived to crown the sovereign. To him both applied 
for his influence relating to the affairs of the, island; 
but Ttiord was the favourite, and the king and cardinal 
resolved on sending him to his native land to bring it 
mideV the authority of the mother-country, it being 
unjust, according to the latter, that Iceland alone of all 
Ghri 9 tiB>n nations slibuld refuse to obey a monarch. The 
reasoning of the prelate prevailed, though the fact referred 
to waa false, for there were many republics even in Italy; 
and accordingly Thord with Bishop Henry of llolum 
were sent to procure the aabmission of the ialandcrs. 
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I’he two confederates did not lonj^ continue allied, and 
we find the bishop once iiwrc in Norway associated with 
(lissur his former enemy, and endeavouring to persuade 
the kingjio transfor his authority to his new %iend. In 
1263 Henry is again at court cliarging Gissur with faith¬ 
lessness,—^!in accusntioif* probably Veil founded, as the 
Icelandic chiels seem to liave been constant in nothing 
save ^he gratifying of*their ambition and revenge by 
servility to Hakon and trqpchery tp their country. 
In the autumn of this year an event*lfappened which, 
as showing the spirit in which these lends wer8 con¬ 
ducted, deserves to be morp fully^related. , , 

Gissiir and the chiefs of the other party proposed tp 
end their disputes by the marriage of his son to the 
daughter of one of their leaders. The affair was arranged 
and the nuptials celebrated at Flugumyra, Gissur’s 
residence, with great hospitality and rude magnifi¬ 
cence. He appc'ars to Bavc been sincere in his inten- 
tlbus, but not so liis foes, who wished to lull his suspi¬ 
cions only that they might strike the blow Acre surely. 
Several of the guests in retii’ing warned him in the daijk 
and figurative language of the land to beware of the 
coming danger; but their*words were uiiliccdcd, and the 
fiimily retired to rest. Three nights after, forty armed 
men surrounded the house, and killing one of the sen¬ 
tinels at the door, wei*e forcing their ji^ay into the inte¬ 
rior when they were repelled by tlie master, whom the 
tumult had awakened. Afraid lest the neighbours 
should come to bis assistance if th^y remained long, the 
conspirators set fire to the house, and his wife jvho, 
trusting to the respect due to her sex, tried to escape, 
was thrown back into the flames. Gissur mcanwl^e 
bad taken refuge in a detached pai*t of the dwelliii|^ 
which from the mode of ijonstruction'had escaped the 
fire, and heard his enemies consulting about his death. 
In the room there was large vessel full of sonr milk, 
the usual beverage of the country, in wliich he hid him-* 
self^and his enemies after searching the place, and even* 
wounding hhn several times with their spears, departed 
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without perceiving him, persuaded that he had perished 
in the ruins of his home. Thirty-fire persons, includ¬ 
ing his wife and' three sons, fell victims to the fire or 
sword, hi^t the individual principally aimed at escaped 
to aY'‘nge their death. In the following winter he slew 
seven of the leaders,' and others of them received the 
reward of their cruelty next summer in the island of 
Grimace, whither they liad heeiv followed hy their im¬ 
placable foe.* 

Deeds like fnt'ae were hut tcD well calculated to 
alicnAle the minds of the people from their rulers, and 
to,induce them to look for tl^at security and peace under 
It forei^ prince which were denied thcm'hy their own 
institutions. Time with its secret mutations had con¬ 
verted the Icelandic aristocracy into the worst of oli¬ 
garchies; and the powerful chiefs, not cont(‘nt with 
governing their own provinces, were stirred up hy their 
insatiable ambition to usurp those of their neighbours. 
The authority of the laws was utterly despised, and all 
causes dccftled by violence and arms, whilst sedition, 
rapine, and slaughter every where prevailed. In the more 
ancient feuds some seasons of the year brought peace, 
and by mutual consent the property and flocks of the 
combatants were spared, but now all this was reversed ; 
summer and winter, night and day, by sea and land, the 
battle was carried on, and the design of the combatants 
being only to injure their opponents, they plundered or 
destroyed whole provinces, and'in their deep revenge 
spared neither age ^or sex. Whilst the feuds of the 
chieftains thus seemed interminable, their constant 
reference to the Iting of Norway, and their desire to 
strengthen themselves by his support, taught the people 
where to look for protection,—^a feeling heightened hy 
the dependence of the clergy on the sec of Trondheim, 
Hakon knew well how to employ these incidents to 
favour ^in event now almost a Accessary consequence of 
the coi^rsc of things. 


• Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. iv. pp. 270, 271, 322-329. 
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Relying upon these circumstances, and more especially 
on the dLsposition of the |!eople, Ilakop could now treat 
for the surrender of the island in an open manner. For 
tills purpose he i*nt Bishop Sigvard and a^forwegian 
nobleman of the same name thither in*1264, ani Ivar 
Egilson the following"»ycar, who persuaded the inha¬ 
bitants of tlie north to pay tribute^to him. But they 
did not long continue ih this resolution, and Gissur, who 
had returned to Norway, was again* in 1269 sent to 
Iceland. But neither did he effect much ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, finding himself hated by his coimtrymeTi, sus¬ 
pected by the king, and •vearyof life, hn retired io a 
monastery, where he concluded Ms dayS. Ilarald, or 
ITallvard Gulskor, at last succeeded in inducing the 
whole islaml in 1261 to swear allegiance to the Norwe¬ 
gian monarch and consent, to pay tribute, with the ex¬ 
ception of the eastern (jjuarter, which also submitted in 
three years. In thus accepting of a sovereign the Ice- 
fanders did not resign their freedom, a regular contract 
being entered into between them, sccuring^heir ancient 
rights and laws, free commerce with Norway, and 
government by a viceroy; it being also stipulated that 
on the infringement o^any of these conditions they 
should be no longer bound by their ^ath.* 

Tho manners and customs of the Icelanders during 
this period varied little from those ofi the preceding age, 
except in the abolition of some heathen customs too 
much opposed to the spirit of Christiaiiit}'^ to survive its 
reception. Though the change* thus produced was 
highly beneficial, yet the religion of peace had .little 
effect in restraining the wild and lawless spirits of the 
northern chiefs; and tho bishops, whose influence nvght 
have done much, were too deeply involve^ in the fac- 
--- •- 1 - - 

* The history of this surrender will be found in Torfayis’ History 
of Norway (tom. iv. lib. 4) under tho various years of Hakon’s 
reign, and a very full account of tho transactions following the 
deoih of Snorro in the fifth book (p. 305-336), and also in tly? 
Crymogea, p. 199-208. For the terms of the contract see Torfsus, 
p. 334, and Crymogea, p. 107* 
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tions of the time to amend the nation cither by precept 
or example. The most curieiis feature in the social 
development of this period of independence, is the com¬ 
position of^diose poetic and historical works, wlv’ch even 
yet impart a lustre to the faded glories of the land, and 
from the light w^hich* they casti*on the history of the 
neighhouring kingt|^)ins, possess a universal interest. 
Why the natives of that remote and barren island should, 
at a time when inidnight, darkness covered all other 
European lands, ‘tdrn their attention to literature, and 
produdC; works of such real excellence, is a question 
woi;^hy of attentive cejnsider^ttion. Though seveml of 
those were praluced prior to the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, yet, as they were not committed to writing, and 
many of the most important not composed till after this 
event, we have hitherto dcfer^c-d noticing them. 

The first colonists of this island were men of noble 
birth, famed not only for their (fwn deeds, but for those 
of their ancestors. To this much importance was at¬ 
tached in all*the Scandinavian nations, and more particu¬ 
larly in Iceland, where, as few opportunities of signaliz¬ 
ing their personal prowess arose, this proof of courage 
and a manly soul was proportionately more valued. In 
Norway the name of the warlike mce was known to all 
,thc inhabitants of the same Ting or province; and the 
green mound whcjje the ashes of the mighty reposed, 
the ancient patrimonial possession (odelshof), the places 
famous by their deeds, preserved the memory of the 
heroes, and ensured ,thc renown of their descendants. 
But qf these only the songs of the skalds could follow 
them to Iceland, for they conhi not “ hid the bones of 
theif fathers arise and go with them to a strange land.” 
But their removal from these more lasting memorials 
only made tLem cling the moi;c closely to those that re¬ 
mained, and more anxious for their preservation, whilst 
the distatice of the scene, the ‘melancholy attached to 
home, wfien left for ever, impressed them more deeply 
<ui their hearts. In the altered circumstances of the 
nation wc may find another reason: men accustomed 
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to war, to bloodshed, and to danger, sailing from shore 
to sliore in quest of plunder or of glory, now fed their 
flocks in peace, or allotted to their sefvaiits tlicir daily 
labour. ^ Like pejrsons rescued from a stormy ocean, 
they would oft recall their bygone days„and seek^n tlie 
stirring vicissitudes of4j|he past a relief from the vacuity 
of the present. Be,sides, their own acts were intimately 
associated with those af their fathers, whose feuds they 
had inherited, whose death they had jivenged, and from 
whose friends they Iwd sougtit and feitnd support. In 
this way a perfect image of the past would spring up 
and be preserved in the hgarts and memories of the Ice¬ 
landers ; whilst in Norway, recent events pblitril*ated the 
remembrance of the old, and the bloody wars of the 
Birkebeinar almost anniliilated the ancient families with 
all their traditions. 

Wc are not here concerned with the literature of the 
other allied nations; bitt it is important to remark that 
many skalds flourished in Harald’s court at the time 
when Iceland was colonized, and that Jaii Einar then 
sang in the Orkney Islands. Verses written by these 
authors still remain, and some beautiful poems of Eyvind 
Skaldaspilder, the most fjjjmcd of the northern bards, are 
yet preserved. But Christianity took deeper root in these 
lands, and its more violent contest \Wth the old super¬ 
stition imbittered the minds of the priests against all 
remnants of the ancient mythology, which was insepa¬ 
rably interwoven with the skaldic poems. The same 
reasons of hostility did not exist in the new country, 
where the struggle was less virulent and protracted. 
To this favourable circumstance, climate and the mode 
of life of the inhabitants, which left them many leisure 
hours, added their influence. The hay harvest was 
soon collected, the flsherjjes finished,-and the cattle re¬ 
quired but little care. The feuds' occupied only a 
short time, but compelled the leaders to keep s number 
of followers around them; whilst the social character 
of ^hc people made it the custom for all the inhabitant^ 
of a farm, however large, to Assemble in one room. To 
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these private were added many public meetings, where 
a whole district gathered together either for amusement 
at ball or the liAtetliing, where horses wxrc provoked 
to fight t^cther; or, for civil business at the different 
inferior courts,* and csp(icially at the Althing. In all 
these mcctmgs the relating of s,?gas became a common 
amusement, and the question was frequently asked if 
there were any wise man present who could amuse 
them with new histories. , Where this talent is much 
practised, and h^giily appreciated, it is sure to develop 
itself, and many such sagamcn (sagnainadr) arc named 
in these narratives. The political character of the insti¬ 
tutions gave to these relations an importance they would 
not otherwise have acquired, arising from the desire of 
fame CKcited in the minds of all the nation, to which 
this was a sure 2 )ath. But the most powerful cause was 
found in the rivalry of the chiefs, w'hosc authority de¬ 
pended on the number of their adherents, and this again 
on personal character and influence in the courts, No 
one could difend his cause with success against a more 
powerful opponent, and hence, private individuals were 
glad, as in-ancient Rome, to become the clients of some 
chieftain. All tlie grandees ,,therefore were anxious to 
acquire a name which gained them at once glory and an 
increase of power, and this it was the skald’s office to 
dispense. In these disputes also, the character of the 
leader, whether he was warlike and enterprising, or well 
liked and had numerous relations, W'as a question of 
importance, not merely to those who espoused his side, 
hut even to his enemies. Hence the importance of 
thes6’ sagas, and at the same time their peculiar cliaracter. 
They are all historical, and we may even say in some 
measure political, displaying close observation of the 
conduct, character, personal {^pcorance, and dress of the 
chieftains,—things of moment in a land where it w'as of 
consequence to recognise at a distance one’s friends or 
foes. 

When the first settlers arrived in Iceland, we cannot 
doubt that they brought \V’ith them many songs derived 
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from their Norwegian ancestors. Probably tlic most 
ancient of these were the igythic poems concerning Odin 
and the Ais, after which we may place'those of the Vol- 
sung and Ginkung. But this character was soon ex¬ 
changed for the historical; and the long.continuapce of 
the heroic age in Norway offered fich materials for the 
skald. He had not, like the Homeric poets of Lesser Asia, 
to go back into a former age for a theme worthy of hia 
lyre. Actions were perfom^cd everjr day fitted to in¬ 
spire his muse, and jthese he delighted to sing; but it 
is obvious that tills proximity to the period whence his 
subject was taken must have had a great influence^on 
the manner in which it was treated. hVtterdd by the 
present, the skald seems never to have been moved by 
a law of beauty, deeply yet darkly felt, which led his 
Grecian brethren to transform some historic incident 
into one harmonious wllolc. Brago, the northern 
muse, was more allied *t.o the lyric than to the epic. 
When some stirring adventure caught the poet’s fancy, 
his creative spirit unfolded itself in lofty#tones; but 
this was only for a moment, when, again entangled ^in 
tlie course of events, it was revealed only in individual 
expressions, not in the general plan. But what tho 
longer sagas thus lost in poetic spirit and unity, was more 
than compensated by their higher interest and utility as 
authentic records of real events. 

Some may perhaps doubt whether the northern lan¬ 
guage at that early period was so much refined as to 
be fitted for compositions on such subjects; but that 
it was so may be shown on indulSitahlc grounds, even 
although we sliould reject the verses ascribed in the sagas 
to their ancient heroes. Many songs of the skalds in 
Harald Haarfager’s time still survive, the style of wiiich 
difiers but little from that used in the clbrenth cen¬ 
tury ; the change in manners and ideas during these two 
ages having been very'slow and inconsiderable. Be¬ 
tween this poetry, however, and the oldest prose there 
exists such a difference, not merely in the metneal fon^ 
ancf artificial arrangement, but also in the choice of 
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words, as proves that this form of composition was then 
very old in the north. This perfection of language was 
only what was td he expected from the rank assigned to 
eloquence jn the free constitutions of Scandinavia, where 
the wise and powerful tongue gained equal honour with 
the hold and skilful hand. 

These sagas do not go far back; those of the colo¬ 
nists seldom beyond their father or grandfather. Jlc- 
markablc events of such recent periods were easily 
remembered, eb’pccklly when embalincd in the living 
strain- of a favourite bard ; and though only preserved 
by memoiy, the circumstances in which they were 
recited ^Verc often sufficient to ensure their transmission 

II 

to future gejierations. The hero’s court, whose own 
exploits, or those of his immediate ancestor, formed the 
subject of the poem, was frequently the place where it 
was sung. At other times,' it was on the battle-field, 
amidst the assembled warriors,’’as at Stikklcstad (a. «. 
1030), where St Olaf, collecting the skalds into the 
schildburg,‘where the bravest of his warriors fought 
around the king, said, “ Be here and see what is done ; 
trust flot to others when you sing our deeds.” On this 
event the bards thought fit to (V-omposc a mcmorhil-song, 
each improvising a strophe, which was immediately 
committed to meftnory by the men. On the eve of 
the same battle, Thormod Kolbrun, at Olaf’s requ^cst, 
sung the Biarkelied on the deatli of Rolf Krakc, part 
of which still remains. The whole army rejoiced at the 
well-known strain, filing it the whetstone of heroes, 
and the monarch rewarded the skald with a gold ring.’*’ 

Neither were these verses trusted entirely to memory; 
for^even before Christianity had introduced the Roman 
letters, it was the custom to engrave tliem in Runic 
cliaracters 5n wooden staves^t Thus Halmund, wl«jn 


• Heinfekringla Saga af Olafi Hinom Helga, kap. 218, 220. 

-f- The use of this mode of writing was very ancient in the north, 
anil prob&bly brought with the i^sir from their Asiatic home. 
The number of Runic inscriptions (above 14001 scattered through 
^Scandinavia and Iceland, refute tlie theory of their origin from 
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mortally wounded, says to his daughter, “ Listen faith¬ 
fully whilst I relate iny«,ctions, and ^engrave this song 
upon a staflF.” In the same manner, when Egill ScaUa- 
grimson. grieved for his son’s death, wishc^to commit 
suicide, his daughter, to divert him frean this purpose, 
says, “ I wish, father,•.we had lifed till you had com¬ 
posed a funeral-song on our Bodvar, wliich I might cut 
in n^ncs.” * • 

In this manner did the ta|te for su^h relations spring 
up in the breasts o^ the Icelandic Skalds. Had their 
sagas been confined to the history of their own c^mtry, 
however interesting as a qjirious,fact in the progrei^ of 
civilisation, they would probably never 4iave acquir«d 
their present fame. But the, events of their own land 
were too limited to exliaust their powers, and their 
constant intercourse with^the suiTounding nations in¬ 
troduced them to a wider field, which they were not 
slow to cultivate. Not\fithstanding the remote situation 

the island, they had many opportunities of acquiring 
the requisite knoAvledge ; for Norwegian, Aid probably 
British merchants, visited them every summer, and 
often rcinamed throughout the winter.h But in tlicir 

tho Roman letters at a recent date, to which they have less re- 
semhlancQ than to the ancient Greek, Etrvian, and Celtiberian 
alphabets. Tacitus, however, afiixms that the Germans, in his 
days, were ignorant of the use of letters, Ttc, Ger. cap. 19. The 
story in the Sturluuga Saga (.‘{ Thattr, kap. 7) of Ingemund, an 
Icelandic priest, who in 1185 perished on the coast of Greenland 
with six others, leaving an account of bis misfortune in runes, 
found with their bodies fourteen years after, shows that they were 
then the most eommori mode of writing, and the most likely to ho 
understood. They were chiefly employed in inscriptions on public 
monuments, tombs, and in letters which consisted of a wooden 
staff (^tunakefie). They at last fell into bad repute from Seing 
employed in magid rites, and were discouraged by the clergy. 

Island. Hist. p. 130-lM. Olafsen’s Reisc, tn. i. pp. 24ti, 
249. ^ • 

• Grettis Saga, cap. 65., Egil Saga, p. 605. Muller, Island. 
Hist. p. 21), 

t The imports were meal, wood, linen, fine cloth, and tapestry; 
tho exports, silver, skins, wndmal, and other cuarsc cloths, 
with dried fish. The merchant usually resided with the chief of 
the district, and, in return for his winter’s lodgings, gave hipi a 
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travels to foreign lands, whether for commerce or as 
soldiers and poets^ they had still greater advantages. The 
skalds, like the troubadours, were iioldes and warriors, 
and were (received by the kings, to» whom they were 
often«relatcd, not like wandering minstrels without a 
name or home, but adr friends and councillors. They had 
the seat of honour in the court, were consulted by the 
sovereign on all difficult occasions, and rewarded witli 
titles or valuable .prescnts.f> Most of the 230 skalds wdio 
distinguished thclnselves before 1557 were Icelanders; 
the chcumstanccsofthat nation being more favourable to 
th^ir peculiar vocation^ w'hilst«the princes were also better 
pleased with praise from a foreign bard than from one 
of their own subjects. The hope of fame or profit thus 
led these islanders through every land, from the shores 
of the icy ocean to the Mediterrunean, and from Britain 
to Constantinople and the Holy Land. As they never 
failed to return to their native country, much historical 
matter w'as in this way collected there, which, accord¬ 
ing to the habits of the people, soon assumed the form 
of a saga.* 

InlhLs manner, an immense number of these produc¬ 
tions accumulated in Icclancb Though endowed with 
almost incredible powers of memory, the sagamen must 
have sunk under the burden, and many of tlicse works 
would have bccn^lost, had not some other means been 
contrived for their preservation. The blind skald Stiif is 
said ,to have sung on one evening to Harold Hardrade no 
fewer than sixty sopgs, and to have known four times 
as ipany longer poems. The length of some of these 
may be conjectured from what is related of Thorstcin, 
wljo recited to the same Harold an account of his expe¬ 
dition to Sicily, which he had learnt from Halldor Snor- 
Toson, one*of thef^king’a followers, and which contilmed 


5 resent df a piece of English tapestry, or other costly goods, 
luller, Island. Hist. pp. 46, 47, with the authorities from the 
sagas thdk'e quoted. 

' • There is a very curious .treatise on the travels of the Ice- 

luders, by Jon Enchsen, Dc Peregrinatiunibus Islandorum. 
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tliirteen nights.* No sooner, therefore, were the Roman 
characters introduced with the Clirisluan religion, than 
they were gladly employed to relieve the mind from this 
mass of traditionjfl lore; and when the poemk were onco 
committed to writing, many wlnj would have hdl^itated 
to burden their inentories with them, were glad to 
procure copies. At what time this happened is not 
well* ascertained; but as schools were instituted soon 
after the conversion of the Island, h^^j at Skalholt and 
Holnm, it was probtibly about the same period. Even 
in the twelfth century books were composed, and the 
priests at least possessed^ libraries; whilst the Stur- 
Innga Saga says, that most of the events fliat took plabc 
in Iceland were recorded before the death of Bishop 
Brand in 1201. The compilation of the Landnaraabok, 
in which are found the ^lamcs of about 3000 persons 
and 1400 places, prov^ the early existence of some 
written documents, no power of recollection being able 
to retain such a number of detached particulars. 

Wc are apt to regard these sagas as confined to the 
history of Iceland; but this is an incorrect view, as they 
embrace in their wide circle the whole north, its language 
and customs, its annals %nd religion. One class com¬ 
prehends the events of Scandinavia Ijpforc the peopling 
of that island, and, as being the most interesting, they 
have engaged much of the attention «f foreign authors. 
These, passing through a longer channel of tradition, are 
less to be depended on than the more recent, and arc 
impressed with a deeper mythic character; though such 
as respect Norway arc more complete than those which 
regard Sweden and Denmark, Greater confidence may 
be placed in such as treat of the events which csmft to 
pass after Iceland w-as inhabited ; and the religion, man- 
nSfs, laws, constitution, imd language of the north, 
being then almost unifom, we arc enabled from them to 
form a true picture of this heathen period. tV^ith the 

history of the Icelanders, those of the other northern colo- 

■ 

t_____^ 


* Torf Hist. Nor. tom. iii. p. 
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nics are closely connected. For example, tliat of the 
Orkney Islands is related in tlie Orkneyinga Saga, pub¬ 
lished by Johnson, of the J^’aroe Islands in that of Sig¬ 
mund Brcltcson, and of Greenland in the sagjf of Erik 
Haudc*, and others epibodicd in Snorro’s groat work. 
Regardhig the continental nations, tlic Ileimskringla of 
the same author liasf obscured the fiime and caused the 
loss of many documents existing in his time, and em¬ 
ployed by him in compdaition. Some others however 
still rejnain, which prove by comparison how faithfully he 
has performed his task, and with how much truth and 
elegance he has given us the stCry of three liundrod years. 
Ih this work Ave must regard SnoiTO as monj than a mere 
compiler. He has indeed followed old traditions, as 
all who compose the history of the past must do ; but 
he has presented them as one consistent Avholc, coiTect- 
ing, adding, and omittmg, aeeor’ding to the infonnation 
acquired in his other researches. His style, simple and 
unadonicd, r)ften intcrnipted by quotations from the 
skalds, expresses in a vivid manner tliosc thoughts and 
feelings to Avhich his native tongue could alone give 
utterance. To this work we are indebted for our chief 
knowledge of those Nonnan chiefs, Avhosc names made 
the kings of Europe tremble in their palaces, and whose 
descendants now sit on the mightiest of their thrones.* 


* The Tlcitnskringla (th:it is, the orb of the world, so aanied 
from its first words) was .originally published in a Danish transla¬ 
tion, by P. Clausen, in 10,*19. The original Icelandic, with a 
Latirt translation by Poringskiold, appeared at Stockholm, in two 
■vols folio, in lti97. But this edition is founded on corrupt inanu- 
scripts. A more correct copy is that of Schooning, in Icelandic, 
Latin, and Danish, in three folio volumes. There are other 
smaller editirns of the whole or part. His descendant, Bi^^op 
Finn Johnson, wrote the first biographical notice of him ; a longer 
one, by Finn Magnusen, will be found in the nineteenth volume of 
the Meineirs of the Scandinavian Literary Society (Copen. 1823). 
See Depping, Biographie Univcrsolle, tom. xlii. p. 502-505. 
Snorro’s other great work, the Edda, is translated in the second 
•volume of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, and a very coroulote 
analysis of it will be found in another part of the Edinburgh Odbi- 
net library (Scandinavia, vol. i. p. 85, &c.) 
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Older tlian the writings of Snorro, though of less 
general importance, are liioise of Are f’rode. His 811011; 
treatise on the history of his native land, compiled, 
after 11^2, contains a comprehensive and wfll-arranged 
outline of the principal events before life time, lie was 
the first of the Icedandic authors who assigned fixed dates 
to events, and his narrative far surpasses those of his 
moiikish conteinporapies on the continent in sound sense 
and patriotic feeling. He tomposeih a larger work, of 
■vvliich only a few <jflotations, principally on genealogical 
and chronological questions, remain. It appears to have 
been a dry collection of tl^p mostrcmarkable occurretices 
which took place subsequently to the*colonization«of 
Iceland, in that kingdom, and in Norway, England, and 
Denmark, iuidwascniployed by Snorro in the composition 
of his princi^ial work. Another production, of wliich wc 
know little more than the name, was a history of the 
Norwegian kings fromT^Iuraldllaarfager to Magnus the 
tlood, hy Saemund Erode, which is seldoincr quoted than 
Arc’s, and is tliought to have been mostly Clironological. 
Siemund is also the reputed author of the Older or Poetic 
Edda, though his title to this, as also to the Odda Annals, 
has been disputed. Oth«r historical works of this period 
arc well known, hut most of them having assumed the 
form of annals, were either incorporated with later trea¬ 
tises or have altogether perished. Th# cause of this pecu¬ 
liar method may be found in the detached and uncon¬ 
nected nature of the events of northern history, consist¬ 
ing merely of individual facts united only hy the slender 
relation of time. It was reserved for Snorro to coyibiiie 
the living spirit of the northern Saga with the widely 
connected views of foreign literature, and thus to 
produce a classical work which easily eclipspd all former 
flffempts. 

The success of this great author induced many others 
to follow in the same path, the most distinguished of 
whom was Sturle Thordson, his brother’s sen. Ho 
wBote, in 1284, the history oi^the civh contentions of the 
island during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries wl^ch 
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led to its final subjection to the Norwegian kings. 
Though his friends were deeply engaged in the earlier 
part of these transactions, and himself in the more re¬ 
cent, yet liO/is generally allowed to have been impartial 
in his account of tho^ melancholy occurrences. Ilis 
work is the most extensive that remains to us of all 
that were composed luring this period of Icelandic his¬ 
tory. In those wars the noblest of her sons pcrislicd ; 
and with freedom «thc spirit^ tJiat animated their litera¬ 
ture fled for many ages. But this belongs ratlier to the 
next historical epoch, before entering on whicli we must 
nothc sonjic of the otlien writifigs of this age.* 

Probably the most curious of the works of this period 
which have been preserved is the T^ndnamabok, or a 
narrative of the origin of the Icelandic nation. In this 
treatise wc find an account of the first discovery of the 
island, and a list of the colonists, wdth their relations 
and descendants. Such a complete genealogical record of 
a whole nation is perhaps nowhere else to be found, an<f 
is singularly characteristic of the people, their family 
pride, and love of minute information respecting their 
ancestors. It forms the surest authority for the early 
history of the island, and, amidst many uninteresting 
details, frequently gives us curious glimpses of the state 
of society. From the book itself we learn that it was 
not the work of one author, but of many distinguished 
individuals in succession. The first of these was Are 
Frode^ or the wise, a priest, born in 1068, some of whose 


* Aji edition of the Storlunga Sa^ra with notes, in four volumes 
quarto, has been published by the Icelandic Literary Society at 
Copenhagen (1817-1620), accompanied with an introduction and 
a biographical account of Bishop Arne Thorlakson, extending to 
A. n. It320. The fate of the editors of this work is singularly 
melancholy,—toe author of the i^tes, Gislo Bryngulfsen, ^fSbi 
drowned in the prime of life,—of two promising young students who 
assisted bim^ one, Thorason Oefiord, experienced the same fate on 
his passage home, and the other, Sigurd Stephensen, died soon 
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other performances wc Iiave already mentioned. He was 
succeeded by Kolskcggr,# whose learning also procured 
him the same honourable title, by Strymer Frode, Sturlo 
l^hordsqp, and some others of less note, T^ie finishing 
hand was put to the whole by Haukr ilrlendscQ, who 
was several times lagmann of the ftland, and died in 1334. 
Many manuscripts of this work cxis^ and several editions 
of itiave been published, though none of them, it is said, 
particularly accurate,—a cveumstanpe the more to be 
regretted as many important facts hi'northern history 
depend on its testimony. Like most of the othw com¬ 
pilations of the period, i^ contains frequent ^uota^ons 
from the older poems, the interpretation of which ln^ 
exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries.* 

Poetry seems in all nations to have preceded prose 
composition, and often to have been carried to a high 
state of perfection before tlie latter was even attempted. 
I’his arises from the ffleasurc derived from measured 
Sounds, and the ease and security the mind attains in 
remembering words arranged according t# a fixed law. 
Hence the talcs of the skalds and sagamen were fonped 
and recited or sung according to a peculiar measure. 
Though the natural genius of the northern nations and 
their less excitable temperament led them to prefer 
poems founded on historical facts, in*which the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge vras combined •^ith the charms of 
harmony, yet all were not of this kind. They had ficti- 


* We are happy to learn that the l^cioty of Northern Anti¬ 
quaries at Cfopcnha^en, vrho have done and are doing so n>uch to 
elucidate the early history of the North, are about to publish a more 
correct edition oi this work. To the same Society we owe a com¬ 
plete edition of the historical sagas of the Icelanders recording 
qjgpts out of that island. The original te^t now^completed fills 
twelve largo octavo volumes, mder the titlq of Fommanna Sogur. 
The Danish translation of similar extent is also complete, and seven 
volumes of a Latin version, entitled ** Scripta Historicajslandonim 
de rebus gestis vetenim Borealium,” have also appeared. This is 
said to be '* Opera et studio Sveinbjornis Egilssonii in Iilandia,'*— 
on hononrable testimony to the literary character of the country. 
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tioiis sagas, in which both the hero and the incidents 
were the creations of the poem’s fancy, and where his 
power and skill in describing character as well as in 
combining ^yents were displayed to th3 greatest^ advan¬ 
tage. These romances, as they may be called, arose at a 
Late period in the literature of the north, when the 
reciting and composing of poems had become an art, and 
the demand for novelty on the opart of the liste^ners 
could not be grati:^cd by re*}! occurrences. These sagas 
are, however, easil;^ distinguished hoin those that treat 
of real persons and events, by the tone and style, the 
endtjavour after effect, the improbability of the inci¬ 
dents, jmd by the fact that the few genealogies which 
do occur differ from those in the other sagas and in the 
Landnamahok. 

Besides the Poetic Edda, the most extensive remains 
of northern poetry arc the verses quoted in the sagas as 
sung on particular occasions by the characters mtro- 
duced. These are not confined to the skalds, or even 
to men, but tire put into the mouths of women and 
girls, proving that poetry •was at that time a national 
accomplishment, and not confined to the great or learn¬ 
ed part of the people. These fnagments, of which above 
five hundred lines arc quoted in ^e Kenningar, or 
second part of the Edda, arc ascribed to various poets, 
most of them natives of Iceland. The subjects of them 
also vary: some, as Guiinlaug Ormstungas Saga, and 
especially those of Kormak, sing the tender passion; 
others arc dcscriptivQ, hut mostly historical, declaring 
the virtues of some hero, and sometimes of the skald him¬ 
self, or his friends. Satire was also a favourite mode of 
composition, and so prevalent that it was found neces¬ 
sary to restrain it by statute. As an instance of its 
power, it is told that the Icelanders, provoked by Hainad 
Blaatand, king of Denmark, who had seked one of fheir 
merchant-ships, made such severe verses on him that 
he sent fleet to ravage the island. This obliged them 
to make a law by which any one who should indulge iift 
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satire against the sovereigns of Norway, Sweden, or 
Denmark, w^as subjected t^ capital puiushmcnt.* 

Owing to the depressed condition of the country 
during the followibg period, most of these -^orks have 
perished, and the names of their authoA have he^n al¬ 
most forgotten. There*are, however, many whose fame 
time has failed to obliterate, and ia the Heimskringla 
and other sagas, some hf 'which describe the actions of 
individual skalds, so much »f their Ljstory is related 
tliat it lias been said tliat their biographies would fill 
many volumes.^ Amongst the most celebrated of these 
bards we find the names oftRagnar Lodbrok, Egill S«al- 
lagrimson, and Eyvind Skaldaspildcr, Vhose works, 
though not jiroduced in Iceland, have been preserved 
exclusively by the natives of tliat country. Of these the 
last is considered as holdiug the first rank among the 
northern poets, and his ^akonarmal is accounted one of 
tlieir best productions. He also composed an ode in 
praise of the Icelanders, which so gratified the nation that 
each peasant contributed three pieces of sil'ver, of which 
they formed a clasp for a mantle, fifty marks in weight, 
and sent it to the skald. J Other distinguished poets of 
this period were Olaf Ilvltaskald, Sieghvat Thordarson, 
Thord Kolbeinson, and the fiimous^Snorro Sturlcson, 
whose laudatory odes or drapa gained him friends in 
every land.§ • 

Poetry, even at that early period, acquired a peculiar 
form and appropriate diction, named Aso-mal, or lan¬ 
guage of the gods. In the more recent specimens the 
measure is extremely complicated, as the skalds from the 
eleventh century delighted to exercise their ingenuity 
in multiplying to an almost endless extent the varieties 

■UVIallet’s Northern Antiquities, voU i. p. i 87 . 
f Milllor, Island. Hist. p. lA. « 

t Heimskrinjtla, Harald Graafields Saga, kap. 18. 

5 Henderson’s Iceland, \ol. ii. p. 353. Besides those in tho 
text he also names Einar Skalaglam, Gunnlaug Ormstunga, Marcus 
Sheggiason, Ottor Svart, and Sturla Thorarson, as Celebrated 
poets. 
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of metrical systems. But with their departure fiDm 
nature and simplicity they lofJb much of the true merit 
of poetical composition, and the fetters they imposed on 
themselves marred at once the harmoliy of the -'■erse and 
the gioceful freedom tliat distinguished their predeces¬ 
sors. The oldest metre was that'tallcd by them the for- 
nyrdalag, or “ the ancient lay,” closely resembling in 
measure, cadence, and alliteration, the poetical remaina" 
of the Anglo-Saxcns. It consists of short lines contain- 
ing two or three ieet, the former predominating in the 
more ;^rimitve poems ; and traces of the more intricate 
forms do not appear till the :eign of Harald ITaarfager. 
lis most proihinent feature were the alliterations it re¬ 
quired, which constituted its chief ornament and almost 
exclusive characteristic. Though found occasionally in 
the poetry of other nations, this was so far peculLir to 
the great Gotliic family, that they alone seem to have 
possessed a scheme of versification entirely founded on 
it. These alliterations supplied the plfjce of our rhyme, 
which, however, was not altogether unknown, as several 
examples of it are found in the old sagas, and in 
Egil*s tar-famed poem the Hofudlausn, or “ Redemp¬ 
tion of his Head.” It was in the use of rhyme or asso¬ 
nant sylhibles, eith^er occurring at the end or more fre¬ 
quently in the middle of the lines and even of words, 
that the later systems, of which more than #300 have 
been enumerated, differed from the ancient. The most 
common of these was the drottquaede, ‘‘ the heroic 
verse,” or “ king's £ong,” used by the greater number 
of p^'cts after the 9th century, consisting of lines of six 
or eight syllables. Poetry was also distinguished from 
projc by its circumlocutions and bold figurative imagery, 
which nov; seem far-fctchcd, and render it extremely 
dark to a reader not thoroughly acquainted with the my¬ 
thology and customs of the period. Some of the poems, 
however^ are very simple, as those ascribed to women and 
children, whilst such as were composed with the great¬ 
est core by the true skslds are rcmai'kably artificial 
and obscure. It also possessed a vocabulary in some 
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measure peculiar to itself, the words of which were 
never employed in prose^r in commcyi life. Many of 
these tenns liave a striking resemblance to the Anglo- 
Saxon, ajid in all probability were in coyimon use 
at the time when the two nations issued from* their 
original abode, thus foAning fragments of that primitive 
tongue spoken by the ancestors of all the Teutonic 
nations. I’his cii*cumiftance by no means prevented 
the poetry from being popiAar, and a strong proof 
of its great antiquify, its language remaining fixed 
whilst tliat generally spoken was in a state of col^stant 
mutation. • , • 

The similarity of the Icelandic speech to the Angl(^ 
Saxon is not confined to poetical words and phrases 
alone, but is also found throughout the whole of its fabric, 
and even in regard to sorng of the letters, such as the 
th of the Icelandic, which^though unknown to most of the 
allied dialects, is common enough in English. The rea- 
so5i of this resemblance is easily found in history, whence 
we learn, that not only were the Saxons*the nearest 
neighbours of the Scandinavians, but that they were 
intennixed with Jutes and Angles, who undoubtedly be¬ 
longed to the same race. •Besides the resemblance com¬ 
mon to all the German and more northern tongues, our 
own will for this reason be found to possess many pecu¬ 
liar to itself; and, even at the present day, the Danish has 
more similarity to it than to the German, and many anti 
quated expressions on the western coast of Jutlaid are 
altogether English. * This resemblance preserved 
by the constant intercourse between Britain and^the 
northern nations cither for peace or var, which con¬ 
tinued till Canute united them all Hider a common 
s way . Even before this time, the Scaniinavian language 
was known in Iceland a» the Danhh tongue (Dansk 
Tunge). It probably received this name at the time 
when Norway was still divided into numerous inde¬ 
pendent states, and when Dcmnarjc was governed by 
a lUlf Krake, a Ragnar Lodbjrok, Or some such powerful 
sovereign. Language was then tjjie only^point of unity 
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in Norway, and tliis, not licing peculiar to her alone, 
was named from tlie more cxtimsivc kingdom.* 


* For the ♦*bovr areount of the ancient Icelandic lite.'ature, the 
authur is chiefly indebted to the very interostinp treatises of Bishop 
Miiller (Ueberden Urspninff und Verfall dor Islandischon ITistorio- 
frraphie, and Ueber die Nationalitat dor altnordischen Gedichte). 
He has also consulted Ilbnderson’s able appendix on Icelandic poetry 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 323-400), Wheaton’s Northmen, p. 40-114), and 
Deppinij’s Ilistoire dfs Normaivls, tom. i. p. vii-xxix. In Cony- 
bearo’s Illustrations o'" Anglo-Saxon poet”y (Lond. 1026), Introd. 
p. xxxix, some curious remarks on the similarity of the Icelandic 
and aniiient Teutonic metres occur, and the remarkable coincidence 
of t^e poetry of these nations, botli.in form and language, is illus¬ 
trated by d literal translation of Gudrun's Lay into Anglo-Saxou 
vSrse. 
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Modernjlutory of Iceland, 

♦ ■ 

Chanf^cs occasioned by Itoss of Indcpondcncca-iflxtinction of Litera¬ 
ture—Stability of Language—New Laws—Disputes of tj;ic King 
and Clergy—Papal Exactions—Crusaders—Ilakon V.—Misfor¬ 
tunes in Fourteenth Centurf—Voyage of the Zeni-»ComiAerce 
with England—English llishops—John CiorrBcsen—Destitution 
of the Island—Governor slain by the English—Christian wishes 
to pledge the Island to them—Advantages of this Trade—Reli¬ 
gious Condition—Morals of the Clergy—Superstitions—Refor¬ 
mation—Opposed by Jon Arison—His Execution—Suppression 
of Monasteries—Translation of Rible—Gudbrand Thorlakson— 
^ Arngrim Jonas—Pirates in Seventeenth Century—Commerce— 
Trials for Witchcraft—Smallpox in 1707—Icelandic Revolution 
—Conclusion. 

• 

The history of Iceland, in some measure, closes with the 
events related in the last chapter. By accepting the 
Norwegian monarch as sovereign, it was 5n reality re¬ 
duced to a mere province of that kingdom, though nomi¬ 
nally retaining the rank of an independent state. The 
shores of the Thmgvalla Vatn might still be enlivened by 
the annual assembly of the Althing, but the importance 
of this court had perished with the national freedom, 
and scarce any other employment remained th|n to 
register the laws proj^osed for its reception. The ver}’' 
mUdness and equity of the royal government for many 
years, also contributed to destroy the influence of that 
1500y,hy increasing the pi^hlic confidqRce in their gover¬ 
nors, and by giving the members no occasion to complain. 
The power of the king also easily enabled him tb suppress 
those feuds and tumults which during the last struggles of 
th« aristocracy liafl spread suc^ misery in the land; and the 
people, enjoying a degree of peace and security ijnknown 
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to them or their fathers, were speedily reconciled to the 
foreign yoke, 

The changes produced were not, however, all for the 
better, nor^f such a pleasing nature ai the one just men- 
tioned^ During the period of independence, every man 
could turn his talents to account,* and by participating in 
the national affairs, might hope to attain distinction. But 
this was no longer the case; power emanating from a prince 
in a distant land was seldomer conferred on persons of real 
abilities, and, being supported by fdreign authority, had 
less n^ed of their assistance. That inward vigour which 
formerly distinguished the Icelander had now vanislied, 
fer the nation,'no longer depending on its own resources, 
trusted its lot to that liigher power to which it had be¬ 
come subject. The plain upright manners of their fore¬ 
fathers remained uncorrupteyl, but the energy of mind 
which enlivened them was quenched for ever. 

Literature, which had formed the glorj'” of the past 
age, first felt the decline of this; for freedom no longer 
led men to jierform gallant deeds, or inspired the poet’s 
soul to sing their praise. The interest in public affairs, 
much weakened during the feuds of the Sturlunga, 
was now also completely superseded by internal tnm- 
quillity. The skald ceased to relate the history of his 
native land, for it no longer produced men or actions 
worthy to employ his pen. The annalist could only fill 
up the list of years with a catalogue of the judges, or 
accounts of the famines and pestilences which now fre¬ 
quently ravaged the country. But before a century had 
elapsed, even this lowest species of historical literature 
also ceased; and from 1350, when the plague deso¬ 
lated Iceland, no annals were composed till Biom of 
Skardsao, about two hundred and fifty years after¬ 
wards, resumed tbe practice of recording passing evehis. 
The skaldic songs on the warlike adventures of their 
contemporaries, so common even in the close of the last 
period, v^re now clianged into marriage-verses, birth¬ 
day poems, or at most hqmble rhymes in imitation of 
the old sagas. 
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Neither did the taste for oxtcmal history long survive 
among the Icelanders. 'Wie welfare of the country had 
suffered much during the civil wars; and as many estates, 
on its suljmission, came into the possession of Jhe Norwe¬ 
gian kings, the wealth and leisure of the chiefs soon 
vanished. Commerce •likewise f&ll into the lumds of 
strangers, the journeys of the nativ^ to other countries 
hecajuG less frequent,*and their knowledge of foreign 
affairs more incomplete. At the saipe time, the con¬ 
gratulatory verses oi* the vassal-poet ioTliis prince were 
naturally loss valued than the free skald’s song of^raise 
to a stranger king. The;j 4 no longer received such i^ch 
rewards, and soon after both skald and«sagaman wei^e 
banished from the court. Hence, as Torfeus justly ob¬ 
serves, Ilakon, by subjecting Iceland, though he left his 
successors a more extensive kingdom, at the same time 
injured their glory by rotJIbing thorn of the men who 
would have immortalized their name. 

• Even when the Icelanders, subsequently to this period, 
travelled into Scandinavia, they found theinselves stran¬ 
gers there. Through carelessness and an increasing 
intercourse with Germany, the original language had 
begun to change in Denn»ark in the thirteenth century; 
in the following one this corruption extended to Norway, 
and from the time of the union to S'^eden also. Thus, 
throughout all the Scandinavian kingdoms the Danish 
tongue grew mute, and along with it the ancient sagas; 
whilst in Iceland, separation from olher nations, and the 
perusal of skaldic songs and histqries, secured the con¬ 
tinuance of its tones. This separation from the rest of 
the world, both by place and language, was a great 
mean of preserving those old monuments, towards wlycb, 
as the last remnant of ancient glory, the very isolation 
of^he natives excited theh attention and increased their 
love.* 

This short sketch of the extinction of the diistorical 
literature of Iceland will sufficiently account for the 

; — ^ 

* Miiller, Island. Hist. p. 68-91. Torf. Hist. Nor. tom. iv, p. 6U7< 
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meagrencss of the succeeding portion of the national 
annals. Hakon did not long'enjoy the territory which 
had cost him so much labour to win, for he died in 1263, 
at Kirkw^l in Orkney, whither he had retire^ after his 
defeat at Largs by the Scottish king. He was succeeded 
by his son Magnus, Surnamed Lagabaetir, or the law- 
mender, from his zpal in reforming and consolidating the 
Norwegian statutes, formerly contained in four scpjirate 
codes. His success in thisoundertaking induced the Ice¬ 
landers to entreat hhn to perform the same office for 
tliemft' With this request he complied, and introduced 
sciieral changes, many of thciji merely verbal, but others 
more important, as marking the improved spirit and 
greater enlightenment of the age. Of this kind were 
the omission of some of the severest enactments against 
paupers; the mitigating of some cruel punishments for 
trivial offences ; and especially the forbidding the appli¬ 
cation of torture to females, which had previously been 
permitted in some cases. This new code having beta 
sent to Iceland by Jon, who had formerly been lagmann, 
was on this account named the Jonshok, and received 
the approbation of the Althing in 1272 and the following 
year." The close of MagniiSf reign was signalized by 
disputes with the clergy, headed by the Archbishop of 
Trondlicim, whose power now almost surpassed that of 
the sovereign. These contentions, however, scarcely 
affected Iceland, although in the agreement between the 
king and prelate, we find the latter bargaining for a 
share in its commeree, which, it may be presumed, had 
already become a profitable speculation. 

Under his successor, Erik the Priest-hater, these dis¬ 
putes were carried to still greater excesses, and by a 
royal decree the bishops of Iceland were deprived of 
much of that authority which they had assumed in -:.ll 
civil matters in the least degree connected with religion; 
and alsoi^of a considerable portion of the church lands, 
which had been in the possession of the laity before the 
Norwegian dominion, but subsequently recovered. For 
these actions the king has been much censured by the 
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Homan ecclesiastical writers, and threatening Ictters.w^ere 
sent him from the pontiiF4iimself. But the dispute had 
a greater reference to the kingdom of Norway, and it was 
there that the battle was necessarily fought^ The de¬ 
mands ot*the Archbishop of Trondheim, we may hojrever 
mention in passing, wei^ of such a iSature, and encroached 
so deeply on the royal prerogative, th^t we cannot wonder 
thej were violently resisted. In Iceland, the parties seem 
to have prevailed altematcly*during s^me years, till the 
question was finally settled in 1296, by ^imar, bishop of 
Skalholt, who had gained the favour of the monarch 
w^hvlst accompanying him pn an expedition into Scai^. 
The points in dispute were generally compromised, both 
sides yielding to a certain extent; and with the exception 
of a few clianges in the laws, no other remarkable occur¬ 
rence took pl^e during his reign.* 

The spirit manifested by the clergy iti this contest 
shows that they had now lost much of their primitive 
siinplicit}’', and that the power of the Roman see was 
more fully established. Religion no lon^r possessed 
that purity which distinguished it during the aristo¬ 
cratic period, but was obscured by legendary tales and 
miracles, whilst the celibacy of the clergy and the wor¬ 
ship of saints and images were generally introduced. 
Poor though the country may appeaf, it did not escape 
the papal exactions, and during the thirteenth century, 
the Icelanders were several times requested to contri¬ 
bute towards the recovery of the Holy Land. At a former 
period, when the spirit of the nation was yet unbroken, 
many of them had joined Sigurd in his romantic ex¬ 
pedition to Palestine, and it is believed that others*fol- 
lowed in the train of that Danish prince, who is im¬ 
mortalized in the verses of the Italian bard.t But at 

- —.— - _ • - 

^llis queen, Maigaret of Scotland, bequeathed a precious gar¬ 
ment to the cathedral of Holum, in Iceland, 
t Sveno del Re do’ Dani unico dglio, 

Gloria, e sostegno alia cadente etade, 

Ksser tra quei bramo, che ’1 tuo cunsiglio 
Seguendo, ban einto per Qesh le spade. 

Tasso, Gerusal. Lib. cant. viii. st. 6, 7. 

K 
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tliis time the missionaries were less successful, and of 
those who assumed the cross, low or none had sufficient 
zeal to caiTy it to the Iloly T^and, most of them purchas¬ 
ing dispen|ations. In the heginningii of next century 
the BWiop of Ilolum received a brief from Pope fclement, 
enjoining a collection ‘for the crifisades, to give greater 
effect to which, a general remission was promised to every 
one who should contribute, PcU*r^s Pence liad also for 
some time been Icyied in the island, and a few years Wer 
we again find tlic'Pope demanding supplies. The in¬ 
fluence; of the clergy, even at that time, does not appc'ar 
to Jiavc been great, the peo^c following their counsel 
only when it ngreed with their own wishes, and fre¬ 
quently opposing them with violence. Hence the kings, 
though in general hostile to tlie pretensions of the 
priesthood, were often compelled to interpose their au¬ 
thority for the protection oAlie church.* 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Ice¬ 
landers still manifested some portion of their former loic 
of liberty, af-.d a determination to maintain their rights. 
Apcordingly, on the accession of Hakon to the Norwe¬ 
gian throne, before they would consent to do him homage, 
the Althing demanded a ratification on his part of the ori¬ 
ginal contiuct. The points on which they particularly 
insisted were, trial by the island courts, native magistrates, 
better regulations^ regarding commerce, and equal pri¬ 
vileges with his other subjects. These rights being 
secured to them, they declared their willingness to pay 
him that tribute and pbedience which had been agreed on; 
but^if not, they insisted tliat they should he freed from 
the obligation of their oath of fidelity. This question 
appears not to have been settled in 1306, when the Al¬ 
thing still hesitated about paying taxes; hut it must have 
been arranged soon after, as in 1310 the king sent tb«m 
wood to rebuild tbe church of Skalliolt, which had been 
destroyed by lightning in the previous year. 

• CryAogea, lib. iii. pp. 108-123, 129. An. Isl. Reg. Script. 
Rer. Dan. tom. iii. pp. 48,111< 128, &c. Hist. Eccles. Isl. torn. i. 
p. 571, &c. Torf. Hist.'Nor. tom. iv. p. 271. 
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• 

Much of the history of this century is filled with the 
relation of physical evils %vrliicli desolated the laud, and 
effectually subdued the spirit of its inliabitants. The 
latter part of the former was marked by violent earth¬ 
quakes, (faring which the sky was darkened with ^louds 
of sand, probably froisi some volbanic eruption in the 
central desert. These were followcjJ by an unusual ac- 
cumi^ation of Greenland ice around the whole shores, 
along with violent thunder-storms, an^ repeated earth¬ 
quakes. One of the most remarkable^f these liappened 
in the year 1389, which is said to have uprooted«a hill 
in tlic south from its verj base, and to have opened a 
boiling fountain 140 feet in diameter. It ivas also felt £|t 
the same time in Norway, where it destroyed fifty houses 
in one district. Ilckla tmd tlic submarine volcano of 
Reikianes were likewise in activity, and in 1346, several 
islands emerged from the waters of the Breida Fiord. 
These convulsions of nature became less frequent towards 
tile middle of the century, but their place was occupied 
by a no less frightful visitation. The black«leath, wliich 
desolated Europe about that time, also reached Iceland^ 
and between 1402 and 1404 a similar pestilence swept 
off nearly two-thirds of tjie population. Many beauti¬ 
ful valleys oi'e still pointed out, where its ravages have 
never been repaired, and the crumbliflg walls of the cot¬ 
tages alone remain to tell that there man once had his 
home. It is affecthig to read the simpfe narrative of these 
calamities in the native historians, a.id to perceive how 
the bright image of the past, forcing itself on their view, 
only deepens the surrounding gloom.* 

It was about the close of this century (1380 to l-lOO) 
that the voyage of the two Venetians, Nicolo and Ant(piio 
Zeni, is said to have taken place. The fimt of them was 
driv>en by a tempest on the coast of a countijr which he 
calls Friesland, where he was well received by Zichnmi, 

_ 0 _ 

• Many instancoB of such valleys are noticed by OlafsAn. Vid. 
thciki. pp. 140, 197, 269, &c. Aa.IsL Reg. p, 123. Crymogea, 
pp. 123, 130. 
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the king of Porland, who was then subduing it. They 
entered liia service, and, besidss many other adventures, 
relate that this prince, after conquering several of tlio 
neighbouring regions, determined on assaulting Iceland, 
but wps induced to desist because he found it so’ well for¬ 
tified that he durst n^>t attack it yitli his small Dl-armed 
force. lie, however, subdued seven other inferior islands 
situated in the same sca,namedTaias,Broas, Iscant, Trans, 
Miniant, Damberc, and llfes, on the last of which he 
built a fortress ami left some troops. To this narrative, 
whict has acquired undue importance from the circum- 
stq,pcc that the author is supposed in a subsequent part 
of it to refer tQ> America, it would be a sufficient objection 
to state, that not the slightest hint of it is to be found in the 
native historians. But besides this, there is no period 
in the history of the island when it was at all fortified 
or able to resist even a weak annament; and the ex¬ 
cesses of the English merchants^ a few years later, show 
that it was not by any means so defended at this tiiiK* ** . 
Not less fatal to the story is tlie fact, that not only are 
there no islands bearing the names above mentioned,— 
which by the way arc completely foreign to the Icelandic 
language,—be found on il^ coast, but Uiat in truth 
there are not seven inliabited islands at all near it. 
These reasons indiice us to regard this part of the relation 
as utterly unw^orthy of credit.* 


* The original of the part referring to Iceland is as follows:_ 

** Zichmni si dihbero di assaltar Islanda, die medesimamente con 
I’altre era sntto il Re ai Norvegia; ma trovu il paese cosi ben 
mun.lo, ot guarnito di difesa, chc ne fu ributtato per haver poca 
armata, ct quella poca anco malissimo in ordiue di arinc, et di genti. 
Pet. la(|ual cosa si parti da nuella impresa senza haven fatto nulla, 
et assalto nelli istessi eanali I’altre Isole, dette Islande, che sono 
sette, cioe '^’alas, Broas, Iscant, Trps, Mimant, Dambci;g,^t 
Brea: et messo tutto in preda edifice una fortezza in Bres.’'^ 
Ramttsio, Navigatioiii (Vcnetia, 1583), tom. ii. fol. 231, A. Tho 
theory of ,a learned author, who would make Estotilanda Ireland, 
cannot bo correct, as this is mentioned under its own name 
“ Frislanda, che e Isolaassaimaggiore, che Irlandae.”—Fol. 230,D. 
And that we may not again need to refer to this subject, we,may 
state that, for the same reasbh, Engroncland is not Greenlanii, 
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The coininercc of Iceland in the thirteenth and four- 
tcenth centuries fell ino?e and more into the hands of 
strangers; the general depression of the country con- 
spii’ing \>yth the \^ant of i)roper ships to pfjduee this 
clfcct. In the several treaties witti tlie i^orwegian nio- 
iiai*ehs freedom of trtide had been always one of the 
stipulations. Besides, the king wat hound to send six 
mer<Jiant-vessels to Iceland every year ; and the desire 
of the archbishop to participate in thia^raffie proves, as 
we formerly observed, tluit notwithstanding the poverty 
of the eonntiy it was by no means unprofitable.* The 
most interesting briuieh of 4hcir conimerco was, Ii^owc’^^t, 
that carried on by the English, which bewail to rise into 
importance about the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, b^ishermen from the British shores, as we have 
seen, were in all probabilitjj the first discoverers of this 
remote island, and the introduction of the Norwegian 
colonies does not appear to have interrupted their inter¬ 
course. As a proof of this, it may bo stated, that Eng¬ 
lish tapestry and linen are mentioned ainoriff the articles 
im])ortcd hy the merchants who frequented it at a very 
cjirly period. There is also evidence that Icelandic slups 
visited the English harbotirs during the reign of Henry 
HI., and at the epoch of which we arc now treating 
this communication became more active and regular. 
The dried fish, of which this island, previous to the dis- 


tliis b(‘in(;also known by its own name (Gronlarula, vid. fol. 233, C). 
The fine inoniistery in the latter, and thi ingonions Ubcs to winch 
the monks put the water of the hot springs, warming thi'ir opart- 
monts and not-honses, where all kinds of fruit were produced, is 
the best part of the romance, as we must consider it. The ori^riiial 
will be found in the second volume of Itamusio, third and fourth 


On the other side the principal autHoritics are Foster. Northern 
Discoveries, b. ii. ch. 3; Murray’s North America, vol. i. p. 28 ; 
Malte-Bnm ; Walckenaer; M. de la Roquette in the Riographie 
Universelle; and especially the two treatises of Cardinal ZurU, 
Disfertazione intorno m viaggi e Ifbopcrte settentrionali di Nicolo 
e Antonio Frat. Zeni, and Di Marco Polo, &c. ^ • 
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covery of NewfoiiiKll.and, was^tlip great storelioiise, ap¬ 
pears to have been the object principally sought after 
by the English, and had been in common use in their 
country frem the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Soon fifter that time )ye find Edward III. granting se¬ 
veral privileges to the fishermen of Bbvchnic iji Norfolk, 
and exempting tlici.i from his ordinary service, on ac¬ 
count of their commerce with Iceland, ^fhe town of 
Lyne in that co\iij(ty also followed the same trade, the 
voyage being usually made in a fortnight. In 1412 it 
is mentioned in the native annals, that thirty ships en¬ 
gaged in, fishing were seen eff the coast at one time, 
although Erik’‘of Pomerania had the year before pro¬ 
hibited all stningers from resorting to this part of liis 
dominions without special licenses. 1'his regular per¬ 
mission appears to have heen.prociircd by several of the 
English merchants, whilst others chose dispense with 
it; hnt the traffic, meanwhile, continued to increase, 
so that in 1415 there were no fewer than six of their 
ships in the harbour of ITafna Fiord alone. In that 


year Erik complained to Uenry V, of his subjects fre¬ 
quenting Iceland without leave, on which tlic latter 
^jimnarch caused ])roclamation' to he made in all the 
east epast forbidding any person to go tlier.i 
to fishT^ other business, except what was 

usual in temes. Notwithstanding this we find 

in 1419 English ships wrecked on this 

coast in a ^eadful snow-storm; whence it is manifest 
tliat the continued, the natives pre¬ 

ferring their goods, wliieh were both cheaper and 
better than thO®® furnished by the Danish monopolists. 
Even the Althing that year petitioned King Erik 
against the,prohiljition of the English merchants, cpni- 
plaining with hu^ too muck justice that the inhalii- 
tants had not heel supplied with foreign necessaries as 
was proiuiscd in original contract. The petition 
was of course rejeded; but no measures having been 
taken to redress the [rievauces which had occasioned it, 
the illicit trade contLned, often, it is alleged, with the 
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secret connivance or even tlic direct permission of the 
governor.* 

During the next six years the English disgraced 
thomseVes, and Almost entirely forfeited tl^e good opi¬ 
nion of the natives, by the violence with whioli they 
resisted the attempts* of tlie Danish officers to levy the 
duties, or to put a stop to the •vhole trade. Their 
principal station was* on the Westmaniia Islands, near 
which are the best fisheftes, and •where they built 
houses, and conducted themselves in every respect like 
masters, repelling by force every effoi't to dii3J)ossess 
tlffcm. In the iioi-theru ptnis of the island thejr conduct 
was marked by similar excesses; they* plundered the 
vilhigo of Besscstad four times, burning several churches, 
and carrying away every thing valuable. They also 
seized on some of the iiiflst wealthy inhabitants, com¬ 
pelling them to pay ransom, and even took two of the 
Danish officers prisoners to England, where, on their 
liberation, one of them presented a petition to the par¬ 
liament or council complaining of thiff unjustiliahle 
trc.atmcnt. But such were the profits or attraction^ of 
this commerce that his companion sailed to Icchmd next 
year in an English vcsSel, and again returned with it 
to that country; the traffic continuii^ exceedingly active 
notwithstanding the proliibitions of both governments. 

The great inducement to this li’ade on the part of 
the English w'as the demand for stock-fish, and on that 
of the Icelanders the superior quality of the British 
mcrcliandisc, especially of their strong ale. This con¬ 
nexion was confirmed about the same period l|y the 
appointment of several natives of this kingdom to the 
highest ecclesiastical offices on the island. One of 
these was John Johnson of Ilolum, who, jifter visiting 
his native land several times, at* last resigned his 
bishopric, in which he was succeeded by John WU- 
liamson, one of his countrymen. The sec df Skalholt 


*• Viga Glum Saga, p. 6. H&kluyt, vol. i. p. 122. Rymer’s 
Foodera, vol. ix. p. 322. 
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was also connected with England by its bishop John 
Gerrikscn, a Swede by birth, and formerly Arch¬ 
bishop of Upsala, but who was deprived of it for bad 
conduct. !y,e appears to have gone first to Jiritain and 
thence <to Iceland, whither lie was accompanied by two 
English priests and chirty Irishmen. The manner of his 
death is worthy of roticc .'us a striking picture of tlie 
condition of the isLuid at this time. Ilis brother ha\ang 
been scornfully rtiected by a young Ifwiy whom he 
courted, out of revenge slew her urother, and humt 
the fafni of Kirkchol, in the southern division of tlie 
island, with all its inhabitants. 1’he lady, however, 
escaped, and, in the true spirit of chivalry, vowed to 
marry whoever would avenge her cause on the bishop. 
Tills was accoinplislied by 'I’liorward, a son of the rich 
Lojitcr of Modruvalla in Oe Fh^rd, who the following year 
arrived at Skalliolt with an anued band on the evening 
of St Thorlak’s Day. Soon after the mass was begun lie 
entered the church, seized the prelate, led Iiim out to tin; 
Dniarau, and ‘lying a stone about his neck, or, as otlicrs 
hav/3 it, sewmg him up in a sack, cast him into the rag¬ 
ing stream. IMiirty of his foreign attendiiiits were at 
tlie same time put to death in the cathedral itself; and 
yet such was the lawless clvaraeter of llm- country tliut 
all these atrocities went unpunished.* 

Still more importvit for the island was the uscj which 
the bishops made of their connexion with England as 
a pretext for procuring liberty from Henry VI. to con¬ 
tinue the trade. One of them affirmed tliat he was 
afraid, to go so far to visit his see, and wisliod to send 
the master of a vessel thither to inquire into its con¬ 
dition and to collect the first fruits. If wc may believe 
a petition from the Bishop of Skulholt to tlie English 
government in 14^0, the islq^id was then in a 


** Arngrim Jonas, together with the Annals of Iceland and of 
the diocese^of SkalhoU, place the death of the bishop in 1432, 
which is probably correct; Olafscn in 1434; and Prof. JMagimsen 
in 1443. Crym. p. 134. OlafsPn, tb. ii. p. 230. Atheneum, 
^o.,512, p. 506. 
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deplorable sitoution; the commerce with Norway was 
almost entirely stopped, *aiid no cloth, bread, or salt, 
no wine, beer, nor indeed any liquor, except milk and 
water, w^s to bo found in the country. Sych was its 
uTctcIicd condition that he expresses his*fear lest,«unless 
supplies were reecived^rom England, divine service, the 
celebration of tlic communion and* of baptism, w^ould 
so()ii, cease. On these repi'esentations two merchants 
were permitted to send sliip^ thither wijth the necessary 
articles and to receive its produce in return.* 

Tilings continued in this state during the remainder 
of HI lenry’s reign, the trade being partly licepscd md 
partly carried on in opposition to botl? governments. 
In 1453 Christian 1., who liod manifested great zeal in 
Bujjpressing the tumultuous bonds of armed men who 
wjuidercd about tlie couiitry kUlmg and plundering 
the peaceable inhabitants, gave a commission to IMorn 
'J^horlcifson to prevent all blnglish or Irish from fro- 
qTieiiting Iceland without the royal permission, and to 
enforce tlie payment of the duties. Biofti about this 
period had talc on possession of the vacant see of Skalhqjt, 
from wliich he was only expelled hy the authority of 
the king and the threatened excommunication of tlie 
archbishop. In 1456, when returning from a voyage to 
Norway, lie was wrecked on the Orknej’^s, deprived of his 
goods, and detained prisoner for some ^'ime. Next year, 
however, he reached his own country, and being ap¬ 
pointed governor, endeavoured to levy the duty of six per 
cent, imposed on English merchandise ; but in this at¬ 
tempt he lost his life, having been attacked by the Brj^ish 
traders at the harbour of Ilif, and killed with seven of 
Ills followers, llis wife Oloff escaped in a fog, leading 
her son Thorleif in tlic enemy*s hands. WJien she re¬ 
ceived the mangled body (rf her hushipid, wlikh the fo¬ 
reigners sent her cut in pierces, tliis high-spirited woman 
declared that she would shed no tear for him,♦but take 
care that liis death should not be unavenged. Having, 


• Rymer’s Foidcra, vou x. p. 
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therefore, first rfuisomcd her son, she put on a coat of 
mail, attacked, and after a bloody contest defeated tlic 
strangers, taking fifty of them prisoners and soi:«ing three 
of their sli\ips. ^ She generously spared their lives, and 
soon after restored them to liberty ; after wliich she went 
to Denmark, where the king, by way of retaliation, cap¬ 
tured four vessels fr<m London and Bristol. Tlic Englisli 
retorting in the same manner, a war ensued between 
the two countries, which however ivas carried on with 
little spirit, tind concluded by a truce in 1409, converted 
in 14/4 into a peace, by wliich tilings were placed on their 
former f6»oting.* « • 

‘ Ships from other nations seem also to have frequented 
Iceland about this time; and from his son’s life wo 
learn that the ceh^brated Columbus was on that island, 
or Tyle, as he calls it, in 1477. It has been supposed, 
and not without some sliow of probability, that he might 
here have heard of the discovery of America or Vin- 
land by the Northmen. In opposition to this conclu¬ 
sion, however, we shall merely refer to the labour which 
it -cost the great navigator to get his phins put into exe¬ 
cution, and to defend them from the accusation of being 
the mere dreams of a disordered fancy. 

Columbus takes notice of the English trade in fish, 
and in 1490 we find it confirmed hy a treaty conclud¬ 
ed at Copenhagen, in which, besides the usual free¬ 
dom of commerce on both sides, it Ls expressly stipu¬ 
lated “ tliat the English merchants and fishermen may 
freely repair to Tylo' on paying the customary dues and 
gctthig their licenses renewed annually.” This compact 
was published in Iceland hy the chief magistrates Thor- 
IcifiDiomson and Tlieodorick Pining, the latter of whom 
had some Umc previously been appointed to clear these 
seas of our countrymen; and the fact that a conta^io^s 
disease was said to have been conveyed to the island in 
1403 in a bale of English cloth, proves that its privileges 
were ntt neglected. In 1510 there were 360 of their 


* Crymogi^a, pp. 136, 139. Olafsen, th. ii. p. 231. 
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merchants in the liarhouij of Hafna Fiord alone, who, as 
appears from the complaints of Christhin II., had not 
laid aside the violent habits of tlioir predecessors. 
This moiiareh was only precluded by tjie c •ents which 
deprived him of his crown from jiledging Icelancf to the 
same people for a suffi of money. Had this happened 
it would probably liave TomainL«d annexed to the 
British empire, and if is curious to speculate on what 
might subsequently have been its fortiibis.* As it was, the 
trade continued very brisk during the first half ^f the 
sixteenth centur^J^, and though it declined towards its 
conclusion, wc yet find Elizabeth, in 1505, vmting to 
Christian TV. to permit a merchant of llarwich to re¬ 
pair to the WeStmanna Islands for fishing as in former 
years. To this the Danish monarch answered, that her 
su])jccts had only beer* px>hibitcd because they would 
not comply with the ancient treaties, but tliat if they 
were willing to observe the conditions, they should be free 
to fish, except in the above-mentioned port, now, as in 
past times, appropruitcd to the use of liis own court. Even 
so late as 1615 the fisheries there employed 120 British 
vessels, and this continued till it wtis rumed by some new 
regulations concerning sMt in 17B2. We have treated 
this subject at some length, not mortdy because it is con¬ 
nected with the commercial liistory of our own country, 
but also on account of its important influence on the fate 
of Iceland. In the opinion of a high authority, the Eng¬ 
lish trade would have been conducted peacefully and ad¬ 
vantageously if the Danish monopolists and government 
had not interfered ; and Iceland, was only rescued from 
tliat destruction which involved the sister colony in 
Greenland, by our merchants, who, in spite of the pro¬ 
hibition, supplied it with articles absolutely necessary 
lor the existence of its inliabitants.t • 


* Crymogea, lib. iii. p. 143. • 

t Professor Finn Miignusen on tho English trade to Iceland, 
in fhe Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldk^dighed. Athenroum; No. 512, 
p. 595. Many of the treaties will be found ii| Rymer's Ftsdoca, 
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In tracing the commercial relations of Iceland, wo 
have for the sake of connexion passed over some other 
events of an ecclesiastical character, closely connected 
with the Information, wliich it will "now he recessary 
to resume. Mildne.ss^and patience seem to have been 
hy no means the prevailing chardfcter of the Icelanders, 
and even the femah's long retained that love of waj’ 
which distinguished their heathfen state. Hence-the 
clergy, though n^any of thGm were far from being mo¬ 
dels of Cliristian meekness and piety, often found it 
impossible to maintmn their authority over their turbu¬ 
lent fkjclvs. It appears that Biorn Thorlcifeoii was not 
ti.e only cliief who, towards the middle of the fiftoentli 
century, had usurped tlic revenues of the church, and 
required the royal authority to restrain his violence. In¬ 
deed, complaints on this head seem to have been mutual, 
as we find, about 1480, both the king and the archbisliop 
interfering ; the fonner to repress the exactions of the 
clergy, tlui latter to procure them payment of their just 
dues. If we ijiay judge from the number of tlicir attend¬ 
ants, the bishops were at that time the most important 
men in the island, as, hy a kind of sumptuary law^ passed 
in 1518, they were allowed thirieen followers, whilst the 
governor and Ingmimn were restricted to ten. 

Many of the prelates and inferior clergy were, here 
as in other parts of Europe, men whose lives disgraced 
the profession Uiey followed; mid thus, by lessening the 
respect of the people for the old faith, promoted invo¬ 
luntarily the change .that was about to occur. Of this 
kinct-wos Gotta*halk, appointed to the diocese of Holuin 
in 1500, wlio having quarrelled with John Sigismund, 
who was elected logmann in 1512, left no means un- 
--- 

vol. ix. p. 322; x. pi 416; xl. pp. 234, 273, 555; xii. pp. 375, 
3HL; XVI. p. 275; and the licenses, ibid. vol. x. pp. 645,659, 
6t^, 711, 7d2. a curious remnant of this commerce is found in 
the Kngli^ and French words that still occur in the lae Fiords and 
the northern part of Bardestrauds Syssel, and which are unknown 
in other parts of the island. * These districts and the south wero 
the chief seats of this traffic. Olafsen, th. i. p. 246. 
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tried to procure the destruction of him and his whole • 
family by accusing then? falsely of various crimes, for 
which he even got them condemned. His wickedness 
was however disfovered, and himself exposed to uni¬ 
versal reprobation. He died in 1629, ailfd w;as suc¬ 
ceeded by Jon ArcsoUp a bold, unscrupulous person, and 
the great opponent of the Ileforyiation, whose vices 
appear to liave been, redeemed by some good quali¬ 
ties. Ilis colleague Ocgmu*id, the bishop of Skalholt, 
was strongly suspected of being privy lo the murder of 
Theodorick van Myiiden in 1639, with eleven-jof his 
companions, though it wt^ never proved, and he purged 
himself of it by oath in the general assembly of t^ie 
nation. 

Where the manners of the clergy were such, little 
religion could be looked for among the people. It 
consisted more in outwiinf rites than purity of heart or 
conduct; and the Virgin Mary or the arcliangcl Micliacl 
ibund more worshippers than the Almighty Father of 
the universe. The sagas still continuedwto be read, to 
wliich the more pious, the Bible being unknown,* added 
tliat of the Lilia or Lilly, a Messiad of the fourteenth 
century, containing abc^ut one hundred verses. This 
poem, written in a simple style, contains, along with 
many superstitions, such a fulnesS of true Christian 
poetry, that it cannot be perused without interest even 
at present. At that period it was so highly esteemed 
that many read it at least once a-week, and some even 
repeated it every day as a creed^or prayer. Another 
work tending to preserve a knowledge of the sacred 
liistory and its truths was the Stiom, “ government or 
direction,” written in 1255 by Brandr, abbot of T^iyk- 
kabacr. But all these could not compensate for the 
•»waf»t of the scriptures, and the people wdre degraded 

* Bishop Jonson supposes that, in many instances.^ where it is 
said that people were sworn on the holy book, all that is meant is 
only an image of it cut in wood, or cast in a mould,'several of 
which remained in the church of ^alhult even in his time. Hist. 
Ecclcs. Isl. tom, ii. p. 183. 
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by the most childish credulity. We formerly men¬ 
tioned the magic ceremonies of the heathen period, and 
Ave may now add, that those which i)revailcd before the 
Reformation were cqiiallygross and absurd. Superstitions 
which^in dthei>lands, were left to the ignorant or de¬ 
signing, were here, frftm the thiij|;centh century to the 
Reformation, accounted among the learned sciences, and 
©specially practised and encouraged by the clergy. Nor 
■were these looked upon any w’ay wicked or 'dis¬ 
graceful, being dignified witli tlie j?amc of Holy Magic 
(magi/;, rcligiosa), and those addicted to tlKun were called 
Mapne Larder or Kunnattumcnii, that is, wise mei^ a 
n^me wlikh tlijpy still wdain among the common people. 
During the two centuries prior to the age of Luther, the 
time when the powder of the church and the number 
of the monasteries was greatest, prosecutions for witch¬ 
craft, so common m more ancient times, almost ceased ; 
this kind of superstition, unless when employed to in¬ 
jure some person, not being accounted w'orthy of censure. 
The principal.- pretensions of these wise men were the 
newer of healing all inamicr of diseases, of causing the 
veins to open, the blood to spring out, and again closing 
them, of curing men posscssejl hy evil spirits, and of 
exorcising these emissaries of the power of darkness. 
A 'icrtahi formula and arrangement of words were pre¬ 
scribed in every case for accomplisliing such feats. With 
tliese they also used some peculiar substances, especially 
such as were in any way connected with religion or tlie 
church, as bells, altar-cloths, the consecrated bread and 
wine, holy water, incense, and candles. To these were 
added signingar or benedictions, the sign of the cross, 
and^ceriaiii psalms or prayers, which, when cither read 
or worn on the breast, were esteemed infallible remedies 
against mos^c accidents. With all this they united a 
belief in the supernatural power of healing possessed 
by particular plants, stones, and animals. It is melan¬ 
choly to reflect that such superstitions were not only 
permitted but practised by the most enh'ghtencd part 
of the nation. What musf have been the state of the 
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illiterato, -when tliose api)ointe(I to instruct them in tlicir 
duty could teach that such tliiiigs were not only inno¬ 
cent hut even lioly and divine !* 

The Reformation, which had extended to most of the 
northern* states of Europe, soon found itfr way into 
Iceland. Though the,Intercourse’with other lands was 
less constant tmd ac’iive than in fonuer times, yet many 
of the natives, especially those intended for the church, 
travelled to Denmark, or st^^died at the universities of 
Gennany, On thcii* *ctum, these indi aduals proved the 
means of privately difiiising the reformed doctrines afuong 
thejr countrymen, 'which were aceordmgly soon adop|ed 
hy many influential and enlightened pci*,sons.' One of 
the most distinguished of these was Oddur Gottsclialkson, 
a son of the Bishop of Ilolum, lately mentioned, hut who 
liad been brought up in Norway from his sixth year. 
He afterwards went to Germany, whc;re he became 
acquainted with Luther, whose views he embraced. 
He returned to Iceland with Bishop Oeginund, and re¬ 
mained some time in the service t)f this ^dolent oppo¬ 
nent of the Reformation, from whom however he care¬ 
fully concealed his opinions and the New Testament, 
which lie kept in his pq^session with the intention of 
trjmslatmg it. He associated himself with his tw'o 
friends, Glssur and Gislc, both of tlmm converts to the 
faith, and afterwards bishops of the Lutheran church. 
In order to conduct his work with greater safety, he 
constructed a chamber in a cow-stall, where he trans¬ 
lated the Gospel according to St Matthew, and subse¬ 
quently completed the whole at Reikum, where he liad 


* Olafsen’s Heise, th. i. p. 247, &c. Crymogoa, lib. iii. p.‘’39- 
144. A crucifix in the church at Kaldadcrnes waa a great object 
cf rijyerence at the time of the Reformation for the fvonders it had 
wrought. The figure was clothed in a very costly manner, with 
velvet shoes and numerous gold and silver ornaments. It was pulled 
down by Gissur, the first Lutheran bishop, but again ^replaced by 
the people. It was finally removed in 1567 by Bishop Gisle Jonson, 
and taken to Skalholt, where it was destroyed. His death soon 
after was regarded as a judgment of.thc image upon him. Olafsen, 
th. ii. p. 226. 
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gone on leaving Skalholt. But Ills acquaintance Gissur 
Einarson had a greater influe.'cc on the progress of reli¬ 
gion. Christian III., who favoured the Lutheran doc¬ 
trines, had in 1540 sent Christoplier Hwitfeld to Iceland, 
who received anew the oath of allegiance frorii the in¬ 
habitants. On his return to Denmark, be took along 
with him Oegmund, now old and blind, w'ho had pre¬ 
viously resigned his see, and appointed Gissur in his 
room. The opinions of the king thus became well known 
as favouring the'^rCformers, and the new bishop, a learned, 
piousj and bold man, soon began to make innovations. 
In 1541 he gave the clergy liberty to marry, and 9 on- 
firnicd the precept by his own example. The mass and 
other popish ceremonies were next abolished, as we learn 
from a letter he sent to his majesty tlie following year, 
complaining tliat the people were now refusing to pay 
the usual tithes and revenues to the church. Dur¬ 
ing his life, the Reformation made great progress in 
the south; his upright, pious conduct, and consistert, 
straightforwitTd character, overawing all opponents. He 
was succeeded in 1547 by Marten Einarson, a man 
of”great merit, but unfitted by his gentle disposition to 
commiuid respect from a fierce turbulent people. He 
was, however, one of the best siicred poets of the time, 
and his liymns, jSbme of which arc still extant, show 
' him to have been more adapted for the quiet and se¬ 
cluded pursuits of literature than for contending with 
the storms of his elevated station. Jon Areson, the 
bishop of Holura, resembled him only in his love of 
poetry, but was violently opposed to the change's intro¬ 
duced into the church. This prelate, who inherited the 
fierce intractable spirit of tlie old noiiliem chieftains, 
whose blood flowed in his veins, was on enterpris¬ 
ing active fhan, and though illiterate, distinguished fer 
popular eloquence, love of tne national literature, and 
as being, almost the last votaiy of the skaldic muse. 
Hostile to the new opinions, whether from policy or 
principle, he had only been prevented by dread of Gissur 
from openly taking a deciifcd port against them. I'his 
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obstacle was now removed, and be began to act in 
a manner which, manifesting more courage tluin pru¬ 
dence, led him into a kind of rebellion, justified os he 
thought by its nidtivcs. About 1630, he ha^ induced a 
Swedish priest, Jon Matthicson, to come lo Iceland, with 
a printing-press, to aidfin the distribution of his writings 
against the reformers; little tliinkiag what a powerful 
instillment he was putting into the liands of his oppo¬ 
nents, or the use that was^oon to be made of it in 
diffusing the Holy Scriptures. 

The means he now employed wore of a kind*raore 
suited to his luatnral character. I’aking arms, he-set 
himself at the heatl of his Norrlanders, who were mudi 
attached to their bishop, and making an incursion into 
the south, took Marten prisoner, and carried him to 
Holum. I le, at the same tjme, having dug up the body 
of the Inst prehite ns an apostate from the faith, cast it 
into a ditch as unworthy of Christian burial, and con- 
fiJrrcd the bishopric on his son liiom. The king now 
ordered him to Dcmnark, but he rcfused*to obey, and 
proceedt:d to excommunicate a chieftain, tliough he 
not belong to his diocest^ A royal mandate for appre¬ 
hending liim having ii©w arrived, he was seized in 
1660, by tlic chief whom he had anathematized, in his 
house, whicii he had occupied wifli an armed force, 
and seemed by no means inclined Jio leave. He was 
conveyed to Skalholt; and tliere being no vessel ready 
to take him out of the island, and none daring to keep 
him in it, he was, on this pretext,.tried by the Althing, 
and condemned along with his two sous. Ari^tlic 
eldest, formerly higmann of the island, was offered Ins 
life, hut woukl not promise to forego liis revenge ;«the 
bishop himself would not coJscnt to live junless they 
spared his sons; Bioni eptreated mgrfey, but was told 
that if two such brave inch as liis father and brother 
must die, it was fitting he should bear them*company. 
All three were tlicreforc compelled to lay their heads on 
tht block, and though Chrnrf.icrn, at that time governor 
of the island, consented to the execution, the act was 
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far from being generally approved. In the north, the 
stronghold of the Catholic religion, where Areson waa 
very popular, it was peculiarly odious; and some of tlic 
inhabihmt^ in the following winter, making an incur¬ 
sion nijto the sdhth, slew Christiem, and thirteen others 
who had been most active in theideatli of their hisliop. 

The death of this^^cliurchman, however, soon led to the 
extinction of the papal authority in Icehmd, which laid 
been chiefly sup|v)rted by his influence. 'Phere was now 
no man to head the party ; and tlicfugh Hie Danisli mon¬ 
arch," terrified at the appearance of rebellion wliich his 
proceedings had displayed, s*uit some soldiers into the 
inland, Hicir p.^'cseiKsc was not required to restore tran¬ 
quillity. The spirit of tlic ancient Nortlunen liail un¬ 
doubtedly been once more awakened, but it was only 
for a moment, soon again tp sink into the slumbering 
apathy of ages. Some great event, or the presence of some 
man of superior talents, could alone rouse them into 
action ; but the excitement once over, indiflcrcnce aiid 
iiuujtivity had again possession of their souls. Paul 
Ilwitfcld, therefore, who was sent in 1552 to punish 
the actors jji the late tumults, found it easy matter 
to cstablislL the Protestant fmth ; and Olcf ilialteson 
lijji,ving been appointed to the see of lloluin, used great 
diligence in reforming the church, in whicli he was 
assisted by IVIart^n, now restored to liberty. The 
schools, t^liich had latterly been almost anniliihited, were 
not only restored, but also farther endowed by the libe¬ 
rality of the king; and, in 1568, the last trace of Popery 
was abolished, by the suppression of the monasteries. 
Of these there were no fewer than nine cm the island, 
naively, four in the north, tlircc in the south, and one in 
eacli of the other districts. It was at first intended to 
establish public ^hools in jjl^oce of these foundations, 
but tliis phUantliropic design waa not put in execution, 
and tlie government was content wiUi restoring the two 
old ones,* 

* Arn. Jon. Crym. lib. iii. p.*146-148. Olafsen’s Ileise, th. ii. 

Rheinw^d’s Repertorium, voL i. p. 168. 
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The influence of tliis great event on the morals and 
literature of Iceland was* similar to that exercised by 
it in oUier parts of Europe, modified, indeed, by ite 
peculiar jircumstalices and limited society. In regard 
to tlie former, one gnmt benefit it produced wjis the 
abolishing of the privilege of sanctuary claimed by the 
church, in virtue of which the grec(|o8t criminals were 
protected till, liaving .obtiiined absolution, tliey were 
again lot loose on the public. • Its eflect on the latter was 
wjually beneficial. The spell that fevered the literary 
spirit of tlic nation was now dissolved, and though* pre¬ 
vented by the altered circvustance^ of the sunpundkig 
countries from attractuig that attention wliich crowned 
their labours in former days, the works of her sons were 
neitlier few nor unimportant. Most of their writings 
have relation to the events (jf their own country; and tis 
the affairs of Iceland did not for some time attract the 
notice of European readers, their fame was confined to 
th% spot wliich gave them birth. In the former period of 
their literature, they had shone alone, and 4hcre was no 
brighter luminary to witiidraw the spectator’s eye ; now 
the surrounding nations had not only equalled but sur¬ 
passed tliein, and, busied«with tlie mighty events con¬ 
stantly springing up around themselves, had no leisure to 
attend to the labours of this small unSonnected commu¬ 
nity. , 

The first work that engaged the attention^ of the 
Icelanders was the rendering of the Scriptures into their 
own Language. The translation of jthc New Testament 
by Oddur, already mentioned, was printed at Copenhaj^en 
in 1540, accompanied by the prefaces, and a few notes 
from Lutlicr’s German version. Some other portions^ of 
the Bible followed, but it was not till 1584 that the whole 
<Jf it ^as given to the people in their vemaoufar tongue. 
This great benefaction was due to Gudbrand Thorlakson, 
who was bom in 1642, and chosen bishop of Hulum when 
only thirty years old. This office he retained fifty- 
six years, and was so assiduou^^ly employed in labouring 
for the welfare of his countrymen, tliat even at the pre- 
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sent day liis name is never mentioned hut with the 
utmost afFectioji and respect. He not merely executed 
the translation, adopting the parts formerly published, 
but having bought the press introduced by Arcson, as¬ 
sisted •in printiiig it with his own luuids. The expense 
w^as pirtly defrayed by the bishrp, and partly by a pre¬ 
sent from the kin^, aided by a tax levied on all the 
churches in the island. 'I’he vers'on was made, not from 
the original languages, b*it from the German one of 
Luther, and in 16ti4 the work appeared in a folio volume. 
He afiterwards published an edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment in octavo ; .md in the coiirse of his long life, eighty- 
tivc works, mostly theological, written either by himself 
or under his superintendence, issued from the press.* 

Another distinguished literary character of this period 
was Amgrim Jonas, the friijnd, and for a long time the 
assistant in his episcopal office of Bishop Gudbrand. 
From his lonely residence in the north oC Iceland, this 
learned and laborious individual scut fortli twenty-tlx 
works on va/ious subjects, of theology, law, liistory, and 
philology, chiefly illustrative of the antiquities of his 
own and the neighbouring countries. They are, for the 
most )>art, composed in remarkably pure and elegant 
Latin, in the use of which he surpassed all his contem¬ 
poraries. At this fime, too, the national annals, the series 
of which had been, interrupted for more than two cen¬ 
turies, were renewed by Biorn of Skardsa-a, who wrote 
those fronx 1400 to 1045, with a tedious minuteness, by 
no means justified by the importance or interest of the 
events related. Besides these, he was also the autlior 
of some other works, though none of them of great 
cck*hrity. 

The progress of the seventeenth century is principally 
marked byadverse events,physical evils,andtherapa^ioua 
violence of men who nnitcjd to waste tills miserable island; 
while the wretched inliabitants, long un.'iccustoinod to 


• A list, of them will be fuugdf in the Tlist. Kccles. tsl. ton*. iiL 
p 37<:>-33l. Vide flendurbun’s Travels, vol. li. Appendix i. 
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the use of arms, could offer no resistance even to a small 
band of pimtes. 'Plic oppftjssion they suttered from these 
marauders wiis extreme, no part of the coast being for a 
moment secure frtma their attacks. It is a melancholy 
fact, that the majority of them were Frehch or Eyglish, 
as if the two most powerful and civilized of the Euro¬ 
pean nations had combined to oppijpss the poorest and 
most^ helpless, and to v^it on tlieir descendants the evils 
which lunl been endured frcAu the aycieut Nortluneii. 
In 1627, some Algerine corsairs, too, wJlolfound their way 
to tliat remote region of the ocean, spread universal dismay 
round the wliole coast, i^ter plundering mai^ places 
in the soutli and east, they landed on tkc Westmanny 
Islands, burnt the church and other liouscs, and carried 
away captive all the inliabitants whom they had not 
massacred. The clergyiiian^ Jon M’horsteiiseii, murdered 
by one of his own countrymen who had joined tlie invad¬ 
ers, is still looked upon as a inaityr, both in the island 
arid in other parts of the country. He was a pious man, 
as well as one of the best sacred poets flpf the period, 
and is w^ell known l)y his traudations in verse of the 
book of Genesis and the Psalms, which have been print¬ 
ed. A tower was afterwards built to protect the inha- 
bihmts, but at this time the pirates got safe ottj taking 
with tliem nearly 400 of the misera*ble natives. Olaf 
Egilson, another clergyman, was pleased -after two 
years’ captivity; but most of the others pined away 
their lives amidst the scorcliing sands of Africa, in vain 
regret for the snowy mountains of,their northern land. 
Accordingly, when, after the lapse of nine years, ^ho 
Danish government, moved by their calamities, redeemed 
them from slavery, only tliirty-seven were found to have 
survived, and even of these no more than tl^oen ever 
Jttufticd to tlieir long-wisl^ed-for homes.* 

From about the period of the Reformation till this 
epoch, commerce was chiefly in the hands of»the Ger- 


* Hist. Eccles. IsL tom. iii. p. 80,-83. Olafsen’s Reiso, th. ii. 
p. 131. 
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mans or Hanseatic republics, especially the merchants 
of Hamburg and Bremen. But tJiese having been ac;- 
ciised of abusing their privilege, ClirLstian JV. deter¬ 
mined on remedying the evil; and to'effect this purpose, 
he dejjriveS thAn of their rights, and institutecla Danish 
company, by whom it was ostensibly monopoliy.ed till 
the middle of last century. They arc said at first to 
have conducted the trade on betttT principles, hut the 
inhabitants soon found that, they liad only changed their 
oppressors. I'lic English fisliermt^n who continued to 
freqilent the coast, and from 1G40 to the end of the 
century often wintered in the island, supplied thema- 
tives witli many articles. The French and SpanLards, 
who went there for the whale-fishery so late as 1768, 
also acted in the same manner; and os all these na- 
tioiLS frequently hired Icelanders to assist them in their 
operations, this clandestine commerce was much facili¬ 
tated.* 

It is a curious circumstance, tliat a superstitious be¬ 
lief ill magio arts seemed to increase after the Riifor- 
ination; a fact which may probably be accounted for 
on this ground, that formerly such pursuits being per¬ 
mitted, passed over without imy notice, whereas now 
heing visited with punishment, they made more noise, and 
hence the increase was more apparent than real. Another 
cause was the encouragement which the pretenders to 
these supernatural powers received from some of the 
authorities and more learned men on the island, who, 
by means of them, ^increased their influence over the 
mipds of the common people. Certain of these persons 
encouraged the belief that they themselves were also 
possessed of similar arts, and not a few, even of the 
cleigy, seem to have been deluded, and to have perished 
as victims of the law.f Thc^time when this imagniarj 
crime was ^’i8itcd with most severity was from 16(^ 
- ■■■ —% -- -- — »■ - 

* Olafsen's Raise, th. i. p. 198. 

t Among the bools in highest repute with this learned class of 
wizards, were the works of C^prianus and Cornelius Agrippa, as 
also of Cardan, Wierus, and Albertos Magnus. 
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to 1690, in which tliirty years, sixteen persons, mostly 
from the West Fiords, w%rc burnt alive. At that time 
the authorities become more enlightened, jmd a law was 
j)a8sed, that no person accused of sorcery should be 
capitally^punishcd by the lleirnthing oriiati'^ tribunals, 
all such cases being rgferred to the king. This proved 
the deathblow of witchcraft, which goon after disappear¬ 
ed from the land. The evil of these sanguinary stotutes 
wilf be more apparent, wdio¥ wc consider that it seems 
almost certain, that more persons wei% Ifcgally murdered 
for this fictitious offence in those thirty years thanliave 
suljercd for all other crirae^ in the one hundred and fifty 
years that have since elapsed.* , * ^ 

1’he eighteenth century was ushered in by a frightful 
pestilence, which swc 2 it off at least one-third of the en¬ 
tire popuhition, proving jiarticularly destructive among 
the most healthy and active. This was the smallpox, 
which raged with such virulence in 1707, that, accoiffing 
textile annals, the dcatlis in the whole island amounted 
to 18,000, and in Snecficld Syssel to 150(^ or about as 
many as the whole inliabitunts of the district forty years 
after, when its ravages were stiU visible in the many de¬ 
serted &rms and fishing-^tions. In the middle of the 
century, the seasons were so inclement, that vast numbers 
of the cattle perished fur want of fi)od; and in a for 
mine that followed, nearly 10,000 of the inhabitants 
died. The dreadful eruption of Skaptar Jokul, in 1783, 
which we have already noticed at considerable length, 
though its immediate locality wjis in the desert regions 
of the interior, spread destruction tlirougliout the whole 
island. The smallpox also added once more its i^tal 
influence, and in a few years 11,000 individuals fell 
victims to these combined attacks. The destruction of 
ihc fisheries on the southern coasts was an e\^l of a more 
lasting character, and one^from whicii the countiy was 
long in recovcring.t , 


• Olafson’s-Reise, th. i,p. 254. " 
t Ibid. p. Iti5. Mackenliiie’B Travels, p. 64. 
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In the beginning of the present century, the last rem¬ 
nant of Icelandic independente was finally anniliilated. 
The Althing, which for nearly nine hundred years had 
met at Thingvalla, was dissolved, and the supreme courts 
of ju(^icatOry transferred to Reikiavik. Though tliis 
change was probably on the wl\ole advantageous, and 
the assembly had long ceased to possess any political 
importance, yet it is impossible t 9 view the extinction of 
this ancient insti^tution with indiircrence. It formed 
the last link which connected the present with the past, 
the only monument of national independence, the living 
memorial of the most important events in the people’s 
history. AU ^irouiid was consecrated by the deeds of 
their ancestors, each rock, each stone, each pool of the 
dark river, had its story, and was associated with the 
namesof the heroes and benefactors of the nation. Resides, 
whilst it continued, the national existence was preserved, 
and the self-respect of the people heightened. Though it 
had fallen into decay, and its powers Avere altogether d(,r- 
mant, still it was something that the form yet remained 
ready to he called into action should it ever be required. 

In the year 1809 a London mcrehanL on the infor¬ 
mation of Jorgensen, a Danish prisoner of war, sent a 
ship to Iceland for the purpose of trading there, on board 
of whicli was the person just named. The laws of the 
island forbidding all intercourse with strangers, they were 
not permitted to bmd the cargo ; but on their seizing a 
Danish brig, leave was gi’anted, though still no person 
would buy their goods. On the arrival of the governor. 
Count Trampe, in June, and of a British sloop-of-war 
soon after, a convention Avas entered into, by which 
Br^iish subjects were allowed to trade, subject to the 
laws. Some delay having occurred before tliis agreement 
was puhlisiied, the governor was taken prisoner by the 
captain of the English ship, and Jorgensen installed in 
his place., lie soon proclaimed the independence of the 
island, hoisted a blue flag with three white stock-fi^ as 
the national arms, and travelling about the country with 
a body of natives whom' he had armed, seized on all 
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public and private property. But the arrival of another 
sloop-of-war stripped hinf of his power, and he was sent 
to England along with the governor. The only advfin- 
tngc this event brought to Iceland, was an order hi 
council, issued by the British government, oit thc^7th of 
February 1010, by wjiich the mhabitants of Iceland, 
Faroe, and Greenland, were to be considered as stranger- 
friends, their property ^-^aa cxonipted from all attack, and 
their ships ivere permitted 4o trade jrith the ports of 
London and Leith. This state of things tjontinued to the 
close of the war in 1815, and in the following year the 
commerce was declared irge to all nations.* 

In concludhig this account of Icelandic history, it 
pleasing to reflect, that the condition of the country 
seems gradually inii)rovmg. It can never hope to regain 
the high position it former^' held among the European 
nations, or to he completely delivered from those physi¬ 
cal disasters which too frequently blight the fairest hopes 
oi its children. But, at the same time, its literature may 
expect a due share of public attention ; 4 iand increased 
intercourse with foreign states, and quicker methods of 
communication, will probably prevent famine from agSin 
sweeping off a fourth oi its population by a lingering 
death. Whether the progress of science will ever enable 
its inhabitants to convert those migfity volcanic agents 
which now convulse the surface of their land, into in¬ 
struments of human industry, may fr many seem more 
than doubtful; but we may at least hope that it will 
teach them to obviate some of tl^cir most destructive 
effects. The former is, however, the opinion of a 
distinguished philosopher, with whose words, fulT of 
promise for the future, we shall conclude this chap¬ 
ter. “ In Iceland, the sources of heat are still more 
^leiftiful; and their proximity to large* masses of 
ice seems almost to point out the future destiny of that 
island. The ice of its glaciers may enable ij^is inhabi¬ 
tants to liquefy the gases with the Iciuit expciiditiu'c of 

-J-;-^- 

* Mackenzie’s Travels, p. 80, note. Hooker, vol. iL p. 1-102. 

• • 
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mechanical force; and the heat of its volcanoes may 
supply the power necessary' for their condensation. 
Thus, in a future age, power may become the staple 
commodity of the Icelanders, and of the inluihitants of 
other volcanic districts ; and possibly the very process 
by which they will procure tliLs prticle of exchange for 
the luxuries of happier climates, may in some measure 
tame the tremendous element wdiich occasionally devas¬ 
tates their provinces.”* j 

■ ■ — ■ . —r ■ 

* Babbage on the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures 
(London, 1B32, second edition), p. 364. 
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CHAPTER VI., 

Character and Present Condition of the Icelanders. 

* • 

Descent—Unity of Character—Appearance—Disposition—Hospi¬ 
tality—Piety — General Education—Employments in Winter 
—Reading Sagas—Amusements —Music — Fishing—Hay-har. 
vest—Sheep-shearing—Journeys—Collecting the Iceland Moss 
•—Food—Dress—Houses — Population — Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages— Diseases — Property—Agriculture—Commerce— 
Government and Law^—Taxes—Ecclesiastical Establishment— 
*Revenue of Clergy—Character—Education—School of Bessestad 
—Literary Habits—Present State of Literatcro—Theology— 
Classical Learning—Science—History—Poetry. 

As appears from the forgoing history, the Icelanders 
are principally descended from Norweghin ancestors, in¬ 
termixed with a few Danes, Swede^ and Britons. All 
these nations were, however, of common origin, and, 
at the period of coloniisation, closely allied in religion, 
language, and manners; so that this people may he con¬ 
sidered as sprung from one simple stock, hearing the 
greatest resemblance to tlie present inhabitants of Nor¬ 
way. We have in former chapters noticed the peculiari¬ 
ties which distinguished the first colonists of this island, 
—their love of war and freedom, their adventurous spirit, 
^hek mingled superstition and scepticism, thefr eager pur¬ 
suit of poetry and traditionary lore. Wo have also seen 
the changes produced by Christianity, mitigating tho 
harsher features of their character, and the more melan¬ 
choly changes which foUoyred their subjection to a 
foreign power, always neglecting, too often injuring and 
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opposing, the true interests of the nation. How fiir these 
causes, and the influence of unprojiitious climate, 
have modified the national character, is the question we 
must now attempt to resolve in delineating the present 
habits and ft)nditu>n of this lonely people. 

Jn most countries the eflects of. climate and political 
institutions are counteracted by intercourse with other 
nations, and by the variidy of cmplojnncnts among the 
people themselves. But in thing of this kind happens 
in Iceland, the eomincrco of which has long been entirely 
in the hands of foreigners, and where the natives are all 
of one rank, and engaged in the same pursuits. The 
Iqn-editary jurisdictions having hocn soon abolished, 
government offices or })refcrmont in the church form the 
only distinctions hi the comitry ; hut the salaries attach¬ 
ed to these appointments arc seldom sufficient to raise 
their occupiers above the general rank of the people, and 
are in many eases inadequate to their su])port. Hence 
the same pursuits and modes of life have stamped on th i 
inhabitants a,greater unity of character than is to he 
found in almost any other land. 

in persmuil appearance the Icelanders still retain 
many of the peculiar attribute's of thou* Scandinavian 
aiicestors, so well known 

Dy the blue eye, tall form, proportion fair, 

The limbs athletic, and the lonfj light hair.” 

It is the first and last of these qualities, however, that 
arc now- most frequently found, tlie Icelanders being in 
general of moderate size and a weakly constitution, the 
result of the poorness of their food and want of proper 
exercise when young. The head is moderately large, 
the ‘countenance open, and the features, notwitlistand- 
ing the rather projecting cheekbones, pleasing, espe¬ 
cially in the fair sex. They have almost universally 
fine teeth and yellow flaxen liair. Corpulent indi¬ 
viduals arc seldom met with, though oftener amongst 
the women than the men. In Anundar Fiord, and some 
other parts of the western peninsula, the natives allow 
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their hoards to jjrow, and also differ in other respects 
from thfiir countrymen.* 

The melancholy character of the climate and scenery, 
togethei;with the* remembrance of the^fad^d jiflorics of 
their country, has given a peculiar impress #to the 
minds of the people. Dwelling in desolate places 
deprived of almost all vegetation^ in dark miserable 
houses where the ligl^t of day can scarcely penetrate, 
amidst scorched rocks of ihgged l.'^a^ or enclosed be¬ 
tween the raging sea and the black cliffs, they become 
serious, quiet, humble, and little disposed to exert them- 
sefves, unless impelled by necessity. Influenced by 
these causes the Icelander of the present day closely 
resembles his native land, where the most destructive 
fires arc concealed beneath its snow-clad rocks. Still 
and unmoved, they account it sliameful to be betrayed 
into any violence, or to intenuinglc their convention 
with those gestures so common in more southern coun¬ 
ties. Whilst the most powerful ]wissions are raging 
within theii- breasts they stand like shitiies, but once 
roused into action they prove that the blood of the 
Vikingr still flows in their veins. Firm, patient, and 
enduring, they occasionaWy remain on the water in their 
fishing-boats thirty-sixliours withouttastingfood, it being 
a disgrace to talve even a piece of bread along with them. 
The same character manifests itself in all their under¬ 
takings,—difficult to be set in motion, they persevere 
with the utmost energy, and never desist so long as there 
remains the smallest probability ci' success. Acute ob¬ 
servers, they soon discover the difference between tljem- 
sclves and other nations, but exhibit no predilection for 
foreign customs ; and, however violent enemies to ^;aeh 
other, they constantly make common cause against any 
•str/fngcr. The unwearied industry with which they 
pursue their usual avocations forms a strong contrast 
with their opposition to all improvement; arising, not 
from want of ability to learn, but because their reverence 

---- 

* Henderson, vol. i. Introd. p. Gj^emann, p. 120., 
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for tlic past inspires them with distrust of all things not 
derived from their fatlicrs. 

As the present offers few objects of interest to the 
Icelanders, they more than any of the continental na¬ 
tions live ift thd past, and willingly lose the conscious¬ 
ness of their personal degradation in the glories of tlieir 
ancestors. With little to excite or elevate, strangers are 
apt to regard them as of a sullen and melancholy dis¬ 
position, though ^others with good op])ortunities for 
observation describe their “ predominant character as 
that of unsuspecting frankness, pious contentment, and 
a steady liveliness of temperament, combined with a 
stwngth of intellect and acuteness of mind seldom to be 
met with in other parts of tlie world.”* This difference 
of opinion probably arises from variety of temperament 
in the observers themselves ; but all Jillow them the more 
solid qualities of fidelity, truthfulness, and an obliging 
hospitable disposition. For this last they are particularly 
distinguished, giving freely the little they posses:, 
though thereby;- exposing themselves, especially in remote 
districts, to great inconvenience. I’hat which in other 
lands is <Jnly praiseworthy becomes here a true viiiiuc, 
requiring much self-denial to practise it. When these 
poor people give a visiter a glass of milk or a cup of 
coffee, they often deprive themselves of an essential 
article of food, or sgprifice in a moment tliat which they 
have amassed with great care for some famUy-festival. 
Dark and dreary though their country may seem, yet 
they love it with a fond affection and waimth of 
patriotism unknown in more favoured regions. Though 
they frequently travel to happier climes and obtain the 
nieaps of remaining there in affluence, they seldom fail 
on the first opportunity to hasten to their native land, 
and home-sickness is as common among them as among 
the children of the rugged Alps. 

Piety is,a no less distinguishing feature in their cha¬ 
racter, the majestic scenery of this wild kind forcing 


* Ilt^ndcrson, vul. i. Intvnd. j). x.\?uv. 
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liomo to Uie soul tlio littleness of man, his iiicompctency to 
struggle with the mightie^ powers of nature, and his de¬ 
pendence on some liiglier being. Hence those of their 
ancestors who rejected the cruel and absurd mythology of 
the hldda^did not fall into total unbelief, tint turned to the 
worship of that god, uidviiown though his name might be, 
who created the sun : And the samt^ spirit still animates 
their descendants, who,Tecognisingtheliand of Providence 
in aft the occurrences oHife, bftar with rceaignation the nu- 
inerouH calamities to which they are exposed. The moral 
character of the people also stands very high, and vice is 
aJn^ost unknown except au^oug the inhabitants of Reikia- 
vik, Avho have been much corrupted by<he manners of 
the Danes and other foreigners who frequent the har¬ 
bour. Drunkenness, the besetting sin of cold climates, 
tliough less frequent since the war, still prevails to a great 
degree, even amongst those whose education ought to 
place them above this temptation.* 

•Although deprived of all those means of instruction 
wMch are thought so iicccssfiry in other chantries, there 
are yet almost none of the Icelanders of the proper a^e 
who cjmnot read and write. Indeed, with the exception 
of a few superstitions encouraged hy their physical cir¬ 
cumstances, and hut lately expelled from more civilized 
societies, the mental cultivation of the fiatives is very high, 
Education is all conducted at hom(^ pai'ents teaching 
their children as they themselves were taught before, and 
the clergyman visiting cachlkmily several timesinthe year, 
and examining into the progress tli^iy have made. The 
influence of this pastoral superintendence is much ^i- 
creased by the power intrusted to the bishop and infe¬ 
rior clei^y, of preventing tlic marriage of any female who 
cannot read. The extent of information thijs acquired, 
not only of the history of tlieir own and connected na¬ 
tions, but even of classical limes and oriental comitrics, 


* Henderson, vol. i. p. 9G; vol. ii. pp. 94,18B. Hooker, vol. i. 
p. 1J9. Mackenzie, p. 269. Mlrniier, Lettres sur I’lslaudc, pp. 
VJt 13 . 
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is Very remarkable. An instance of this occurred to Dr 
Henderson, who, mentioning the date of a letter from 
the King of Persia as in 1229, a little boy remarked, that 
it must be^ very old ; -when a peasant' corrected him by 
saying, that it was not dated from our era, but from that 
of the Hegira.* 

The inhospitable climate influences every tiling con¬ 
nected with the moral and physical life of the natives. 
The changes of tthc scaso'As alone bring variety to the 
Icelander, and nowhere is this change morn sudden or 
complete. Summer and winter, for spring and autumn 
are iinkfiown, have each tlifir appropriate occupat’ons 
as diverse as the periods of the year. In winter they 
generally rise about six or seven in the morning, when 
the employments of the day begin, the family and ser¬ 
vants equally engaging in the preparation of food and 
clothing. Some of the men look after the cattle, feeding 
those which are kept in the house, others spin ropes of 
wool or horse-hair, or arc employed in the smithy mak¬ 
ing horae-shces and other articles, wdiilst the boys re¬ 
move the snow from the pastures for the sheep, which arc 
turned out during the day to shift for themselves. The 
females make ready the several meals, ply the spindle 
and distaff, knit stockings and mittens, and occasionally 
embroider bedeovera and enshions. When evening comes 
on, the whole family are collected into one room, whicli 
is at once bedehamher and parlour, and the lamp being 
lighted, tlu'y take their scats with their work in their 
hands. Men and women arc now similarly engaged in 
kiptting or weaving, or in preparing hides for shoes or 
fisliing-dresscs. While they arc thus occupied, one of 
their number, selected for the evening, ijlaces himself 
near tlic lamp, and reads aloud, generally in a singing 
monotonous voice, some old sjiga or history. As the 
reading proceeds, the master of the house or some of the 
more inhdligent of the circle pass remarks on the more 
striking incidents of the story, or try the ingenuity of 


• Ilendcpou, vol. ii. p. 222. Mackenzie, p, 21)2. 
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the cluldren hy questions. Printed hooka being scarce, 
there are many itinerating historians wlio gain a liveli¬ 
hood hy wandering, like the hards of old, from house to 
house, and reciting their traditionary lore. For the same 
reason, fhe custom of lending hooks is'ver^ preyalefit; 
the oxelianges being ^usually made at church, where, 
even ill the most inclement season, g, few alwjiys contrive 
to be present. I’he most interesting works thus obtained 
are* not unfrcquciitly^JopicAhy those;into whose hands 
they fall, most of tlic Icelanders writm^ in a correct and 
beautiful manner. It is much to lie regretted, that 
a people so devoted to lej^ming, and to whose ancestors 
the history of the north is under so immy obligatioiw, 
should be so ill supplied with the means of attainmg 
useful information. 

The natives have few amusements, and those chiefly of 
a quiet and mcdifcitivc nature. Chess, of which they seem 
to have viirious kinds, and a game resembling draughts, 
oje the favourites, to which tlicy sometimes add cards. 
In former times, music appears to have keen cultivated 
with some success; but their poverty has repressed this 
tiiste, and many of tlieir old instruments are known only 
as objects of antiquity. tThey now show neither genius 
nor love for this science; rcscmhling in this respect 
the Egyptians, and probably on simitar grounds, life and 
death meeting jn close conjunction around them.* 

Summer brings with it a wider range of employments. 
Even before the winter is over, wlien the pale sun can 
scarcely penetrate the mid-day glopm, the inhabitants of 
the north and of the interior arc seen hastening to the 
southern and western shores, which are then alone Sree 
from ice, to reap thc^rich harvest Providence has. re¬ 
served for them in the stormy waters. The ver-tima, or 
Jisliing season, continues from the 3d February to the 
12th of May, and must be*a>ssiduonsly employed in order 


• Mackenzie, pp. 276,469. Hcndcr;}on,Tol. i. p. 364>SG8. Hooker, 
vol. i. p. 283. « 
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to provide a winter store. To prevent, as much as pos¬ 
sible, the bad effects of cold and damp, each fisher has a 
dress of leather, rubbed over with train oil till it is almost 
impervious to water. Their boats are'commonly small, 
with ore to four men in each, though larger ones with 
sails, containing eight or nine, arc sometimes used, parti¬ 
cularly on the 'westcnii coast. The fish arc mostly caught 
with lines and hooks, baited with shell-fish or pieces of 
flesh. When tlic+advTntui'firs leave the shore, it is cus¬ 
tomary for them to talvo oflp their hats, and olfer up a 
petition for good success, recommending themselves to 
the Divine protection in a prayer or hymn. They then 
row to the places frequented l)y the fish, and continue 
angling the whole day. On their return the produce is 
equally divided, the owner of the boat getting one share 
whether he has been at sea with them or not. The fish 
are then cut up, the backbone taken out, and in fine 
weather they arc spread out on the shore to dry, hut in 
min placed in heaps with the skin uppermost, in whidi 
state they arc cften spoiled, and must be sold at an inferior 
price. The drying process requires a fortnight or more 
before it is completed, and is sometimes carried on in 
long open sheds. The heads aic also cut off, dried, and 
either used by the fishermen themselvtis, or sold in the 
country. No part is wasted, oil being extracted from the 
livers, and the hones used for fuel, or boiled till they 
are soft, and given to the cows for food. 

The- fish most in esteem is the cod, especially the 
variety known as the dorsch {Gadua callarias\ which, 
though smaller, is reckoned superior to that taken on 
our coasts. The ling, torsk, haddock, and other species, 
included by Linneeus in this genus, arc also commonly 
caught, together with soles,flounders, herring, and salmon, 
though the latter are more frequently sought for iu the 
rivers. The Icelanders used also, in their more prosper¬ 
ous days, do pursue the whale, the iRonarch of the deep; 
but that majestic animal has been almost entirely chased 
from their shores, and is, now regarded by the natives. 
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unable to contend witli it in their small boats, rather 
with terror than as a welT'oinc prize.* 

The preparation of turf for fuel is another of the sum¬ 
mer occujjations of the males, who then devolve tlie care 
of the cattle on the women. No sooner is*theground 
thawed than they begjn to cut it, .and place it in small 
heaps for protection fjom the raig.t But about the 
ini(idlc of July, the busiest period of-the Icelandic sum¬ 
mer begins, and the tide o6» populati^m flows from the 
coast to the interior.* The grass has tflcil attained its full 
growth, and the hay harvest commences, on the success 
of jtvhich the support of tjic cows and consequent com¬ 
fort of the natives so much depend. Tlie men mow jt 
with a short scythe about two feet long and two inches 
broad, whilst the females turn it to dry, and collect it 
into little heaps. When^ rejuly, it is made up into 
bundles and earned home, cither by men or on horses, 
one being slung on each side. It is by these horse-loads, 
iftmed k.'ipalls, that hay is usually sold, though when old 
. and well pressed together, this is also doge by measure. 
^The hay from the enclosed ground, named tada, is scru¬ 
pulously preserved for the cows, whilst the coarser, ti&id, 
gathered from the fens*and marshes, is sometimes, in 
severe storms, given to the sheep. Not only are tlie pea¬ 
sants themselves employed in this fllhour, but they also 
hire persons from the fishing-shitions on the coast, many 
of whom take long journeys for this purpose. They cut 
by measurement a day'*s work, or dagslatta, being an 
even piece of land contaming thirty square fathoms, and 
arc paid at the rate of tliirty pounds of butter per week. 
These are not arbitrary quantities, for the amouflt of 


*^lafsen*s Reise, th. i. 180-185. Horrebo^’s Nat. Hist, 
chap. Iv. Ivi. &c. Von Troil^s Letters, p. 124-129. Marmicr, 

p. 16. 

+ The first who used this material for fuel is said^o have been 
Einar, a jarl of Orkney, and brother of the famed Rolf or Rollo of 
Normandy. He lived in the ti^o of Harold Haarfager, and, on 
aedbunt of his discovery, was commonly called Torffoinar.—Cry- 
mogea, p. 50. 
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labour and the recompense for it have been fixed in 
almost all cases by particular Jaws, which, as must ever 
happen in such circumstances, are often disregarded.* 

This harvest being over, the farmers employ them¬ 
selves in cMleeting the sheep that, during the summer, 
have Ijccn wandering wild on tlj,c mountains, bringing 
them home, and killing those needed for the winter. The 
Icelanders do not shear this animal, as in other epnn- 
trics, hut either pull the wool oft wlien it begins to get 
loose, or allow It to fall spontaneously. The reason for 
this, according to Olafsen, is, that in cutting the wool they 
would also remove the long^ coarse hair, wliich is qon- 
s/idcrcd the priscipal protection from the rain, and would 
thus be obliged to keep them shut up during the cold 
season. At this time they also repair their houses for 
the ensuing winter, and build new ones, bring home 
wood or the turf formerly prepared, and carry out and 
spread the manure on the enclosed pastures aa soon as 
the grass begins to wither.+ *r 

Besides thc^p, which we may consider as the regular 
employments of the people, there arc othem peculiar to 
some class6s or parts of the country. The whole nation 
is much inclined to travelling,vwhich both men and wo¬ 
men perform on horseback; hut there are some jour¬ 
neys that may he almost considered as a necessary part 
of their occupation. Such arc those to the fishing-stations 
in the spring, whence they return in the beginning 
of May; and to the trading town to exchange their 
home-produce for various foreign luxuries or necessaries. 
This last happens about the middle of Juno, and the 
vaJious articles are placed on the backs of horses, pro¬ 
tected by a packsaddlc of turf. When the journey Ls 
long, they generally have some spare animals in their 
train, and the whole are tied together in a line, the head 
of the one being fastened to the tail of another. This 
mode of tmvelling has quite an oriental appearance, and 
one might almost fancy himself in the midst of an Ara- 

* Henderson, vol. i. pp. 363, Olafsen, th. i. p. 16-lS. 

Olafsen, th. u pp. 16, 107. Henderson, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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hian caravan, especially \^hen crossing the stindy deserts 
of the interior. As there arc no inns, they carry tents 
and provisions along with them, and there are usually 
places of^rest, whore the cavalcade, ofteii^containing 
sixty or seventy horses, stops for the night, 'fhsse are 
frc(iuently in the midsW)f the wide heaths, marked out by 
a hea^j of stones or cairn, whose magnitude every traveller 
considers it his duty to increase. Such mounds, in some 
cases, attain a great altitude, that on jSiniorvatns Ileide, 
near the Vapna Fiofd, and one called Beiuakjellmg in 
Kaldedal, in the district of Borgar Fiord.* 

As there is almost no money in the island, the c;cchangc 
of the articles is usually ctrccled by hartci’, which is also 
prefeiTed by the Danish traders. Tlie Icelander, on his 
arrival in the vicinity of the town, pitches his tent, 
and leaving his horses and gpods, proceeds thither alone, 
visiting all the merchants, and inspecting their wares. 
It is only after liaving gone through the whole, that the 
cautious native completes his bargain, in which he is 
nevertheless but too often cheated ; the meftjhants taking 
care that tliere shall he no scarcity of brandy, a sm^ll 
quantity of which soon dispels the timid prudence of the 
j)Oor fisher. In these molneiits of excitement, the pro¬ 
duce of the winter’s labour, that was to provide necessary 
comforts for a whole year, is too freqiicntly squandered. 
Hut even when intoxicated, the nativy goodness of their 
heart displays itself; there is no fighting or quarrelling, 
no noise or tumult, but catcliing each other by the hand, 
they embrace with the greatest affection. 

The gatheringof the Iceland moss(C'e^rflna islandica)^^ 
an employment for the females during two or three weeks 
in the middle of summer, when the other sex are fisliing 
in the fresh waters, or absent on their trading journeys. 
4'he Natives distinguish several kinds of this plant, 
to which they give diffcrcnl names, but the best is of a 
bright brown colour, and grows most abundantly in 
stony places wliere there is no grass. To collect it, one 


* Gliemann, p. 131. Henderson, voL i^ p. 158. 
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or two women from each farm go every year into the 
desert parts of the island, twenty or thirty miles from 
tlie inhabited districts, Q’liey take with them horses, 
tents, and^bod, and unite into large parties, liaving 
along with them two or three men to protect them from 
the robbers, who are believed to f.’oqnent those parts of 
the country. The} move about from place to place, 
pitching their tents wherever the moss is abundant, until 
their horses are l(7'’ded wit^ this nutritious lichen ; and 
as it becomes rough and hard in dry weather, they prefer 
gathering it in moist days, or during the clear nights of 
‘the northern summer. The period spent wandering in 
tiiis manner flirougli those romantic districts is the 
haiipiest in the life of the Icelander, jmd is looked for¬ 
ward to witli high expectation. Companies from distant 
parts of the land often meet in such excursions, when 
each have their tale to tidl of the occurrences of the last 
winter,—of the snow-storm or tempest,—of dangers by 
flood or fell,—things trivial in themselves, but composing 
the history of 1this simple people.* 

The produce of a country, especially when poor, must 
ever form the chief support of its inhabitants, and de¬ 
termine the nature of their fobd. This is particularly 
the case in Iceland, where the sea and the meadows pro¬ 
vide for all the wants of the people, and are almost the 
only source of wealth. I’isli, fresh or salted, and the 
flesh or milk of their flocks and herds, are the staple 
articles of their diet, to which is occasionally added a few 
vegetables, or meal imported from abroad. The gardens 
in- the island arc small, and contain only the more hardy 
plants, as cabbage, white and yellow turnips, potatoes, 
and a little salad ; but with the exception of the mini¬ 
sters and s-ysselmen, these luxuries are only possessed 
by the inhabitants of the seaports. The wild 
that can he used for sustaining life are not numerous, 
and only a small part of the food of the natives consists 
of vegetables. Milk is prepared in various ways:. ih 


•* Olafsen’s Reise, th. i. p. 85. 
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a sour or cuidk’d stat^ and mixed with water, it is 
tlu'ir common drink, and is called syre; whilst thick 
milk or skier is their principal food. I^hey use butter 
ill immense quaiftities, and prefer it unsaltcd and very 
old, when it lias a sour taste, and wfll klep ^or any 
length of time without becoming worse. When this 
fjiils, tlicy supply its pLicc with taljpw, but seldom make 
cheese, and what little they do produce is very inferior. 
Th(; trading ships siqijily tl/bni witli,moal, wine, beer, 
and other articles, iHUoiigst wliich eimec, and tobacco in. 
the shape of snuff, arc tlie principal luxuries. 

,Tlie dress of the Icelaj;idic peasant resembles that of 
a common sailor, being a short jacket •f blue, gray, or 
])lack home-made cloth, wdde trousers of tlie S}imc ma¬ 
terial, woollen stockings, and shoes or short boots of im- 
tanned leather, without licels, and laced in front. The 
higher classes are clothed as in other lands, and even 
the common people, when going on a long journey or to 
fiio church, approach nearer the fashion. The raiment 
of the females is more peculijtr, and higWy ornamented, 
though almost all formed of the wadmal or common 
cloth of the country. It consists of a red or hfack 
bodice, with stripes of welvet covering the scams, and 
fastened in front with five or six silver clasps; round 
the neck is a ruff of velvet, adorned in a similar man¬ 
ner ; above is the treya or jacket pf black cloth, with 
silver buttons, and, above aU, is the hcinpo, a black 
cloak lined with velvet, and fastened with clasps. The 
stockings are dark blue or red, ai^d the shoes somewhat 
similar to those of the men. The head-dress is a fantas¬ 
tic turban of wdiite linen stiffened with pins, and gene¬ 
rally from fifteen to twenty inches high. It is round near 
the head, but soon becomes flat, and curves first back- 
- wayds and then forwards. It is fastened 6y a black or 
coloured handkercliief bound round it several times; 
and on bridal or other high occasions, is ojso adorned 
with gold and silver. By the quantity of these precious 
nyctaJs on the dress, a judgment may be formed of the 
wealth and station of the proprietor, the silver on that of 
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a lady of rank being frequently worth 400 dollars. Hut 
with all this external magnificence, linen is almost un¬ 
known, the under-clotliing of both sexes being cliicily 
flannel or wadinal, to which' many of the diseases pre¬ 
valent ija tile country are ascribed.* 

The present houses of the Icclavders differ little from 
those used by thein ancestors, \irho first colonized the 
island ; and though not according^to our ideas of beaiity 
or comfort, arc probably the best fitted for the climate. 
They never excceu one story in height, and as each 
room is in some measure separate from the others, the 
buildings^ on a moderate-sized, farm bear some rcsoui- 
blanee to a villaigc. The walls are occasionally composed 
of driftwood, but oftencr of stone or lava, having the in¬ 
terstices stuffed with moss or earth, and are about four 
feet high, by six in thickness. ^Instead of the usual rafters, 
the roof often consists of whale-ribs, wliich are more dur¬ 
able, covered with brushwood and turf, producing good 
grass, which is carefully cut at the proper season. FroI»Li 
the door a long^passagc extends to thebadstofa or principal 
room, the common sitting, eating, and sleeping apartment 
of the family. From the sides of the lobby, doors lead to 
other rooms used by the scrvantiij or for kitchen and dairy. 
In the better class of houses, the walls of the principal 
chamber arc wainscoted, and the windows glazed : but 
these luxuries are pnknown in most, and the holes in 
the roof that admit the light arc covered by a hoop, 
with the amnion of a sheep, or a piece of thin skin 
stretched over it. Tlicy have no chimneys or grate, the 
smoke escaping by a hole in the roof; and there is no fire 
even in the coldest weather, except in the kitchen. The 
beds are merely open frames filled with seaweed, leathers, 
or down, over which is thrown two or three folds of 
wadmal, and a coverlet of divers colours. From the Jfoo^: • 
hang various articles of domestic economy; the floor is 
generally nothing more than the damp earth; and the 
only seats are tlie bones of a whale or a horse’s skull. 

t 

• Gliemani^ p. 127. Uendersoo, toI. i. p. 124-126. 
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To a stranger, however, filth and smell are the most 
disjigrecable accompaniments of an Icelandic habitation, 
and contribute not a little to the unhcalthiiiess of the 
inmates, ^t is but seldom that the traveller incuts a dwell¬ 
ing a little larger, more aiiy and better built, belonging 
to some rich peasant, who tries to combine convenience 
and neatness with the solid structurtis of his ancestors.* 

The houses are usuayy surrounded by several others 
for the cows, horses, and fueF, thouglj,»these frequently 
open from the common lobby; and also by numerous 
licks of hay covered with turf and stones, which closely 
ri'seTnblc the former, and •nereasc the .apparent extent 
of the buildings. Jn the neighbourhood^ we also coin-» 
monly find several plots of ground, enclosed with earthen 
walls, for producing hay, and named tuun by the natives, 
on the fertility of whicJi the goodness of the farm and the 
prosperity of its tenant depend.f 

^n the first chapter we mentioned that the int()rior 
of the country is entirely uninhabited, tfee population 
being chiefly confined to the vicinity of the coasts ai^d^ 
fiords. Of the thirty-ciglit thousand square miles of 
which the island consists, Tinly a ninth pui-t is uihabited, 
and even over this tlie houses are ver^ widely scattered, 
with many bleak and dreary intervals, so that man and 
his dwellings seem like something fc^eign to the land. 
The hamlets are always so inconsiderable that they 
never become the principal object in the landscape, and 
even the commercial towns seem lost amid the rocky 
defiles in which they are placed. Assuming the pop't 
lation at 60,000, which it has rarely exceeded, the aver¬ 
age will be about I^ to the square mile, and if we exclude 
the central deserts, rather more than scveji, that is, 
Sboura third of the numbef found in the thinnest inha¬ 
bited of our Highland counties. 

-——--- 

• Olafaen’s Reisc, tb. i. p. 173.% Von Troil, pp. 99,100. Hen¬ 
derson, vol. i. p. 75. Marmier, p. 15. 

q* Glicmann, p. 127. 
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Although it has frequently heeii affirmed, we have no 
reason to believe that the inhuhitants of the island <.‘ver 
much exceeded their present nuinhcra. Though during 
the last two centuries famine and pestilence have fre¬ 
quently desolated the land, yet the population soon re¬ 
covered, and no age scorns to liave been exempt from 
similar misfortuneg. Some districts have undoubtedly 
been rendered uninhabitable by the encroachments of the 
jokuls and the ^•cumulation of lava or volcanic sand, 
but these arc comparatively of little moment, as the 
people are more dependent on the w^ater than the 
land for food, and have jirob-ably been compensated by 
ihc increase of foreign commerce. No authentic monu¬ 
ments remain by which this question can be decided; 
the only ancient enumeration of the people being that 
made by Bishop Gyssiir of Skalliolt in 1000, which 
gives the number of farmers at 4000, omitting all the 
poorer classes. The round numbers of this calculation 
seem unfavourable to the idea of an actual enumeration, 
but reckoning eight to a family, which is the present 
average, it amounts to 32,000, to which when wo add 
those omitted as not paying tribute, the whole would 
aj)proach the largest census^ of our own day. The 
certain iiiforniation commences wdth 1703, when it 
amounted to 50,4-14 ; but four years afterwards, nearly 
18,000 persons having perished by the small-pox, it 
was reduced to 34,000. In 1750 it liad again risen to 
60,700, falling in 17C9 to 46,201, and increasing in 1778 
to 50,212, from wliich time it continued decreasing till 
the beginning of this century, being 47,287 in 1783, 
-&,207 in 1801, and 40,349 in 1804. From that time it 
appeal’s to have increased, being 48,063 in 1808, 48,551 
in 1821, 49,269 in 1823, and, in February 1834,56,034. 
The lists of 1801 are those which enter into the fUlleSb 
details, and present tlie following results:—Of the popu¬ 
lation 21^476 were males and 25,731 females, or in tlie 
proportion of thirteen to fifteen. The average marriages 
in ten years were 260, op bne in 188 of the population, 
the births 13^, or one in thirty-five, and the deaths 
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1250, or one in thirty-s^vcn, leaving an cxceas of one 
hundred births. The births were to the marriages as 
twenty-seven to five, or rather more than five children 
to each ^family, fvhilst they were to the deaths as 
twenty-seven to twenty-five. Of the children Jiom, a 
hundred and fifty, oj one in nine, were illegitimate, 
forty-five, or one in thirty, still-born, and thirty, or 
fifteen pairs, were twins. 

In 1821, the popufation,* accordijjg to Stephenson, 
amounted to 48,551, an increase of 1344 in twenty 
years. The births Avere 1404 and the deaths 1629, ex- 
cetding the former by 166. In that year 32Q couples 
were married, sixty children, or one iip about twenty- 
five, were still-born, and 199, or one in seven, illegiti¬ 
mate, which was less than the former or succeeding 
years, when it was one in six. In 1822 the deaths were 
841 and the births 1724, being an inci*ease of 883.* 

According to Barrow, whose statements chiefly refer 
t^ 1832, the population in that year was 53,000, and 
the deaths 1390, or one in thirty-cightf of Avhich 859 
were under ten years of age, or nearly six-tenths^ of 
the whole; the births were 2516, or 1126 more than 
the deaths, and of tlie^ seventy-five were still-bom, 
and 383, or one in seven, illegitimate. The families 
amount to four, six, or sometimes more, and the men 
usually marry at from twenty-four ^o thirty-two years 
of age, the females from nineteen to thirty.t 

The frequent vicissitudes in the Icelandic population 
arise from the small number of •the people, and from 
their being all exposed to the effects of the sajne 
accidents by the uniformity of their employments’ 
and mode of subsistence. The circumstances which 
exercise an unfavourable influence on on^ part of the 
“ inhabitants extend to alj alike; apd the injury sus- 


* Ilasscl’s Erdbcschreibung, vol. x. p. 229. Gliemann, pp. 122, 
123. Blandische Zeitang, Nos^ 7 and 8. 

4' Barrow's Visit to Iceland, p.,284-287. 
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taiucd by one class of the coTomuiiity, from deficit'ucy 
in their fisheries or flocks, is shared by every other. 
In 1801 more than a fourth of the population were 
under ten years of age, and we have seen from the 
statements 'just given that a large proportion of the 
deaths happen at tills period of dife. The celebrated 
physician Colliscn ascribes this mortality to the unna¬ 
tural conduct of the mothers, who of late have givien 
their infants to nuescs who bring them up on cow’s milk. 
After passing this period the Icelanders in general, espe¬ 
cially the females, attain a tolerably old age. About a 
of the population reach fifty years of age, a ninth 
sixty, and inthcr more tlian one in a hundred eighty, 
whilst only one in 1154 exceeds ninety years of age. 
The most prevalent disease is asthma, which is said to 
prove fatal to every twenty-fifth person ; whilst about 
the same proportion are cut off by violent accidents, 
most of those being drowned when fishing, while others 
are frozen to death or lost in snow-storms. Catarrh’s 
and nervous or' inflammatory fevers, which often be¬ 
come epidemic, are also very fatal. Scorbutic and other 
affections <5f the skin arc, as might be expected from 
the food and habits of the people, extremely common. 
Leprosy is also known, especially in that most horrible 
form of which the‘character is best expressed by its 
name of liktlira, njeaning a putrefying corpse. Some 
authors say that it was brought to Iceland by the Cru¬ 
saders, hut it seems to differ from that described in the 
Bible, and also from t]ie species met with in Greenland. 
It ha s with much probability been ascribed to the use 
oTTialf-putrid fish, an opinion which is confirmed by 
its disappearance from Faroe, where it was formerly 
frequent, since the inliabitants applied themselves more 
to agriculture. Besides the usu^ diseases of children ' 
is one called ginklofe {tetanus or trihmus neofanorum), 
whicli des^oys every infant bom in the Westmanna 
Islands. Another complaint peculiar to a particular 
place is a kind of dropsy endmg in scurvy, which attacks 
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all new settlers in Grims^, and proves fatal unless tlicy 
arc removed immediately to the mainland.* 

As already mentioned, the people are principally en¬ 
gaged in the fisheries or the feeding of cattle, and most 
of them Mtemattdy in both, so that it Is impossible to 
ascertain the number^ supported by either exclusively. 
In 1804, there were 208 boats, with ejglit or ten roAvers to 
each, 1068 with four to six rowers, and 887 of a smaller 
size, employed in the ffehery.* Along ;\vitli this the na¬ 
tives of the coast hunt seals for thcii*skins and oil, and 
in some places cfitch the seafowl that crowd the cliffs 
and rocky islets on the sdiore. The latter principally 
happens at the time when the bii'ds are Iweediug, during 
which many live almost exclusively on their flesh and 
eggs, whilst their feathers are chiefly exported. Agri¬ 
culture cannot be sfiid to exist, and there are only about 
three hundred gardens in the whole island. The land, 
including what belongs to the king and the church, 
\m3, in 1695, divided into 4059 farms, of which 7l8 were 
the property of tlic crown, 1474 of the clyfgy, 1847 were 
in the possession of private persons, whilst 20 were ap¬ 
propriated to the support of charitable institutiohs. 
Since then, the number «f farms has increased to about 
6000, and several of those formerly belonging to the 
sovereign or the clergy have been alienated to private 
individuals. At the death of a fother, the property is 
generally divided among all his childien, though the 
land is often retained by one, who pays the portions of 
the others. The common size of^the farms is what is 
called twenty hundreds, wortli from three to four hun¬ 
dred dollars, and calculated to feed about six cows, eigST* 
horses, and eighty sheep. The peasants are in general 
either proprietors or pay a rent in kind, according to an 
«old ^valuation; and tenants arc never rembved unless 
where they are justly chaVgcable with neglect. Many 


• CalUscn’s Physisk Med. Beskriv. vol. ii. p. 237. Gliemann, 
pp.^1, 23, 124. Barrow, p. 29^. In 1822, ninety-six children 
died of the angina polgposa alone. 
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of the farmers hire servants, whose wages vary from ten 
to twelve dollars annually, with their food, and they 
arc usually treated like the rest of the family. In 1703, 
the live stock on the ishind was 30,408 horses, 21,457 
homed cattle,’and 232,731 sheep; in 1004 it had 
decreased to 26,524 horses, 20,825 homed cattle, and 
218,818 sheep ; whilst in 1832, according to the; state¬ 
ments of Mr Barrow, there w'crc above 50,000 horses, 
nearly 40,000 cattle, and »00,000 shcc]).^' 

Properly speaking, there are neithbr trades nor manufac¬ 
tures in the country, everything being prepared at home. 
There the cloth, or wadmal, ag it is called, is spun, Avoyen, 
/lyed, and fulled by the people themselves, the last process 
being at once curious and original. Both ends being 
knocked out of a barrel, it is filled with the cloth or 
other articles, and turned over on its side ; Avhen tAVo men 
then lying doAvii on their backs, literally waOc them by 
kicking against each other. Every farmer is his OAvn 
carpenter and smith, though it not unfrequcntly happens 
that the clergyman, by his superior skill, monopolizes 
the trade of shoeing horses. Some of tlie peasants dis- 
phiy considerable neatness and ingenuity in manufac¬ 
turing small articles of jewclkry, Avhich are pureliased 
by the Avives of the more affluent inliahitants. In the 
West Fiords, man'Jr of the natives employ their leisure 
hours in cutting the drift-wood into vai'ious utensils, 
which are distributed over the whole land. Knitting 
stockings and mittens, or gloves without fingers, is the 
common occupation of the women, and besides what are 
used^ athomc, several thousand pairs of each arc exported 
^imnually. 

From thfcbeginmng of the seventeenth century doAvn 
to 1776 the ommerce of Iceland was monopolized by a 
Danish compaiv, who, as might be expected, griev^iusly 
oppressed the nalves. In consequence of this they were 
deprived of their pfivUege, and daring the next ten years 


• Von Troil, p. 40. lassel/'vol. z. p. 225. Barrow, pp. 380, 
281, 283, 291. 
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it was conducted in the n^nie of the king lu'insclf, on a 
fund of four millions of rix-dollars. In 1787, it Avas 
permitted to all Danish subjects to trade with Iceland ; 
and in 1816 the Same liherty was also conferred on 
foreigners, who were only retjuired to procuA a license. 
Many arrangements fa^jourable to the inhabitants have 
of late been introduced, such as the ^tablishmont of an¬ 
nual fairs, posts, iUid packet-boats. The island is divided 
into four coramcrcbil dfttrictsj—Keiki^vik, Eske Fiord, 
Eya Fiord, mid IsaFiiird,—but the merchant-ships arriv¬ 
ing in one are not allowed to go to another. The trade is 
mostly earned on by the Danes, though a few British and 
Norwegian vessels sometimes pay them a visit. In 1791^ 
there entered from Copenhagen and other Danish ports 
about sixty sail, amounting to 22894- tons burden, but 
during the wai’ tins trade was ahnost annihilated, and 
the natives, notwithstanding the generous forbearance of 
the British government, were reduced to great straits. In 
10§9, not more thmi ten ships arrived, but since that 
period commtTcc has again revived, and nmx, on an aver¬ 
age, about fifty vessels, of from 100 to IfiO tons burden, 
repair thither in the course of the season.* 

The principal articles eS:portcd by the Icelanders have 
always been the produce of their flocks and waters, the 
unfi’uitful soil and severe climate not fteing compensated, 
as in Scandinavia, by any mineral treasures. Salted fish of 
various kinds, shark and cod oil, tallow, wool and woollen 
goods, sheep-skins, and eider-down, are the chief commo¬ 
dities. The imports, on the other lyrnd, arc rye and rye- 
meal, pease, barley, salt, brandy, iron, tar, and small 
quantities of colonial produce, with fishing-lines anef'^ 
cables. We have not seen any recent tables of the ex¬ 
ports and imports of the Island, but the following are 
■rnterfsting, as showing the gradual progress of the 
nation in industry and comlfort:— 


* Hasael, vol. x. p. 226. ^Mackenzie, p. 334-339. 
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IMPORTS. 




AtUclet imiMjrted %n the 

Years _ 

1G30. 

1743. 

1779. 

1800. 

live and Rye-meal barrels 


”o’6a8 

10,(105* 

,046 

Pease . 
Pi'arl-barlej 

. do. 

17 

n2 

1.13 

,079 

. do. 

ai 

la'i 

;i67 

,0271 

,007? 

4;ii 

Rranuy 

. do. 

2GS 

7481 

1,190; 

Wine 

pipes 

1.-JJ 

57l 

71 

Salt 

. barrels 

M4 

1,884 

2,954 

,878 

Irun . 

skippi‘.iids 

7Hl 

272 

MIO 

200 

Tur 

' barrolg 

(U 

147 

291 

310 

Fishing-Uncs 

pieces 

3.1,412 

• . 

12,890 

,471 

Tobacco . . 

skirnutids 

20 

250 

m 

Coifue 

do. 

do. 



10^, 

48J 

27 


Articles co'portM in the 
Years 

1030. 

1743. 

1779. 

1800. 

Fish . . skippunds 


392 

3,(il2 

2,001 

1 Stock-flsh 

do. 


6,380 

4,9(11 

234 

1 Baited cod in 

barrels 

142 

068 

1,905 

l.>() 

1 Cod'oil 

do. 

1,4‘45I 

471 

1,402 

807i 

1 Tallow . . bkippiinds 

(lajjbar.) 

475 

00!) 

699 

Wool 

do. 
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23 

813i 

Froeiks or jackets 

• 


1,211 

884 

0,282 

Btockintrs 

pairs 


a a 

a • 

181,6f6 

Mittens 

do. 

13,004 

110,.5()7 

100,024 

.28;),076 

Wadiual .' ^ 

ells 

4,042 

m 

621 

(11 pieces) 

1 Laiub-skirs 

• 

■ ■ 

m • 

20,722 

7,427 

i Sheep-skiQH, salted 

• 

• • 

• • 

. a 

32,803 

t Elder-down skippunds 

• • 

• • 

6 

63 


The returns for 1806, it must he recollected, arc more 
unfavourable to the country than they ought to be, as 
commerce was then extremely depressed, owing to the 
war on the continent, which prevented the regular arrival 
of ship^ilrom Denmark, and produced many privations 
ajnorg the inhabitapts. . 

J/;cland forms a province of the Danish kingdom, 
Tttthough it is not considered as a part of it, but rather 
as an allied state. The king rules over it with complete 
sovereignty, the lost remnant of the popular power shown 
in the annual assemblies at Thingvcdla having, ua for 
merly stated, been abolished in 1800. At the head of the 
civil administration is the governor or stiftsarntmonn, 
sometimes a native of the island, though oftener a Dane, 
who conducts all public aHhirs, presides in the supmmo 
court of justice, watches over the execution of the laws, 
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the collecting and expenditure of the public revenue, 
and along with the bishop directs the school and appoints 
the clergy, lie continues in office five years, with 
a salary of about *£300 per annum, and is entitled to 
promotioA on his return to Denmark. ‘Unifcr him are 
the amtmen, of whom jthere ought to be four, bu? as the 
governor holds tliis office in the sou^em province, and 
tlijO northern and eastern are united, there arc only two 
otliers. These have tht supcHntcndeijce of the inferior 
officers, and nearly the same duties in their province as 
the governor exercises in relation to the whole island. 
Subordinate to them art; the syssclmen or sheriffs, 
nineteen in number, who are empoweredito holtl courts, 
appoint justices of the peace and notaries, and to ad¬ 
minister the laws coiiceniiiig iiilieritances. They are 
chosen hy the ert)wn from among the principal pro¬ 
prietors in the district. Under these are the hreppstiorar 
or bailiffs, who assist the sheriff in preserving the peace 
aial public order, :uid have at the same time the charge 
of the poor. • 

All causes, civil and criminal, come in th» first in¬ 
stance before the syssclman in the Heradsthin^ one of 
wliich is held regularly emee in twelve months, though 
ex traordinary sessions are also called. This court consists 
of the sheriff as judge, with four assfttants, named med- 
domsmen. The landfoged or steward, who is receiver- 
general of the island and police-master of Keikiavik, 
holds a similar court in that town. From their decision 
tlierc is an appeal to the highest tybunal, instituted in 
1300, on the suppression of the Althing, and which 
consists of the governor as president, who takes no part 
in the proceedings, a chicf-justicc, two assessors, a secre- 
toiy, and two public pleaders. Cases are here decided 
•>iccoirf.ing to the native laws, or Jonsbok, introduced in 
1280, and the Liter royal* ordinances; and from their 
judgment the last appeal lies to the supreme' court of 
Copenhagen. The high moral character of tlie people 
venders the last court nearly'a sinecure, not more than 
six or eight cases, public or private, occurring annually. 

• * N • 
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The crimes are mostly sheep-stealing and small thefts, 
and the only punishments inflicted in the country are 
whipping or fines. Those condemned to liard labour are 
sent to Copenhagen; and a peasant, being capitally 
conviijted !many ;)cars ago of murdering his ^ife, it was 
found necessary to caiTy him to .Norway for execution. 

The taxes collef,tcd in tlie island being very incon¬ 
siderable, impose little burthen on the inhabittmts. 
They are principally leVlcd oii property according to 
several old customs; and payment is cliiefly made in 
produce of various kinds, which is converted into money 
by the sysselman, and traiismitted, after deducting a 
•third for his own salary, to the landfoged or treasurer. 
The whole amount does not exceed 60,000 rix-dolLars. 
and does not even suffice for the support of the civil 
government of the island.* 

In the historical chapters we have mentioned the 
principal events connected with the religious state ofrihe 
country in femcr times. Christianity, we have seen, 
was introduced in the year 1000, and though combined 
with the'feupcrstitions of the age, had a vciy beneficial 
influence on the manners of the people. Catholicism 
Was suppressed after a rule of 600 years, and the Lu¬ 
theran church hai^ since that period been the established 
fonn. The inferior divisions of parishes appear not to have 
been altered from the earliest periods; but the bishops’ 
sees, of which there were formerly two, were united in 
1801, partly at thiC recommendation of some of the 
^atives, and partly for economy, and to promote unity 
in the ecclesiastical government. The whole island was 
then placed under one, whose residence is usually at 
Reikiavik, though the present bishop has his house at 
Langanes. Besides the usual episcopal duties, <4ie, 
conjunction with the governor, fills up almost all tlic 
vacant p^prishes, the distance preventing application from 


* Hassci, vol. X. p. 231-233. Mackenzie, p. 312-323. Hen¬ 
derson, vol. L p. zzvj. Barrow, pp. 293, 305. 
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being made to the government at Copenhagen. Only 
six of the beat are reserved for the royal presentation, in 
the others, the bishop names them brnt, and this is con-* 
firmed by the governor, who, being a foreigner, usually 
trusts entirely to his recommendation. Un%er Jiim are 
nineteen provosts or^deans, whose duty it is, as their 
superior cannot visit more than imlf the island in a 
Slimmer, to send him an account of their districts, and take 
charge of the moral anft religions chayuter of the theolo¬ 
gical students residing in them. The parish ministers 
perform divine service according to a ritual, which is a 
translation of the Danish diturgy, and as many, of them 
have two churches, preach in them on alternate Sun¬ 
days. The number of parochial clergy is 184, but several 
of them have ordained assistants, which raises the total 
amount to 216. These have to sui)ply 805 churches, and 
a population of 50,000, scattered over 4000 or 5000 square 
miles. There are thus 27 square miles, and 272 inlia- 
Wtants to each parish, 231 individuals to each clergy¬ 
man, and 164 to each church. The bishop is the only 
one of the clergy paid in money, the remainder being 
supported by the produce of their glebes, by tithes rated 
according to a fixed valilhtion, and church offerings from 
their parisliioncrs; all of which, in many cases, do not 
secure them an income equal to that of a common peasant. 
Accoi-ding to Dr Holland, the whqle revenue of the 
clergy, exclusive of the bishop, is only 0400 specie dol¬ 
lars, or less than thirty-five (about £6) to each parish. 

The character of the priesthood is marked by all tl'.e 
national lineaments, few of them having ever left tl.\e 
island. They are only distinguished from the body of 
the people by superior information, which, however, is 
less the case there than in other countries, ipany of the 
* peas&nts having obtained the same education with their 
ministers, and all making some pre^tensions to learning. 
The Icelander pays little deference to his pastor on ac¬ 
count of his office, and uijless his personal character 
sectfires respect, he is soon treated like a common peasant, 
in whose labours he is often compelled ^ join. Unable 
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to subsist on his wrotched incomo, the priest must toil 
for his food like the poorest inhabitant of his parish, 
cultivating his fann, shoeing horses, or fishing. Six 
days of the week he is a farmer or mechanic,^and it is 
only on the Sabbath that ho can appear in his proper 
character. In consequence of this manner of life, he 
soon unfortunately -becomes assimilated to those who 
form his constant associates. To this we must add, 
that the clergy, arrording to the fashion of the coun¬ 
try, not only live the whole year in rooms without 
fires, but must ofteucr than others undertake long 
journeys, during Avhieh, in v-intcr, their lives are fre¬ 
quently eiidauj^crcd in crossing the half-frozen rivers 
amidst ice and snow. On those occasions, the only re¬ 
freshment they can carry with them is brandy, and 
nothing else is ever offered them on entering a house. 
hVorn this arises the vice of drunkenness, which is said to 
be so frequent amongst them, that in recommending 
one to the bishop or governor, sobriety is thought tfie 
highest charadAer. Many arc habitually intoxicated, 
even when performing public worship, and few scruple 
to exceed "^the bounds of temperance when visiting the 
towns or at festivities. Yet suefi is the strangely mingled 
character of the people, that even the worst of these 
seldom fail to perform their duties with becoming earnest¬ 
ness and solemnity.* 

The education of the clergy differs little from that 
of the other inhabitants, the elementary portion being 


• This unfavourable character of the Icelandic clergy is given by 
an author who, having visited the island, and from inquiries among 
the students who frequent the University of Copenhagen, ought to 
have had the best opportunities of knowing the truth. As, how¬ 
ever, only 1000 barrels of brandy arc imported annually, which is* 
about two bottles to each individual, it is to be hoped that the pic¬ 
ture is at most only partially correct. This author heard that one of 
the deans bemg offered a glass of wine by the governor, refused it, 
saying that he drank nothing but brandy, llheinwald’s Heper- 
toriuro fur die theol- Lit. und kikchliche Statistik (Berlin, 
vol. i. p. 191). Marmier however (Lettrcii. p. 51) gives the sihme 
viuw, both as to causes and efiPects. 
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conducted at home, and ilic course generally completed 
cither by private study or at the school of Bessestad. 
This, now the only one in the country, was formed 
by the pniou of the two established .at h^calholt and 
llolum by the first incumbents of these secs. A^the Re¬ 
formation, it was proposed to found one lor every mo¬ 
nastery that was suppressed, but tMs patriotic intention 
s/as not carried into ctfcct, /ind the two already men¬ 
tioned continued the only ones. The^, being considered 
as theological seminaries, were mider the especial charge 
of the bishops, the poorest scholars being wholly, the 
others partially, supported from the funds attached to 
the churches. After the union of the* bishoprics, tile 
schools were also conjoined and transferred to Reik- 
iavik, where it continued from 1H02 to 1806. At 
this time the scholars, instead of being supported as 
formerly, received money, and were required to board 
themselves among the inhabitants of the town. But 
this not having the best effects on their morals, the ui- 
stitution was remaved to the preselft place, where 
there is a large stone building for lodgings, and a wooden 
one for school-rooms. The students, mostly peasants’ 
sons, are from forty to fifty in number, and reside 
there eight months every year, gqing home from the 
beginning of May to the end of September to assist in 
the rural labours. They av§ generally sixteen years 
old when they enter the school, and on the completion 
of the course return to their parents. The teachers 
consist of a rector and three assistants, and the instruc¬ 
tion given comprises theology, Latin, Greek, IIebr^.T. 
Icelandic, Danish, history, geography, and mathematics. 
The importance of this institution is shown by the fact, 
tliat in it all the civil and religious authorities obtain 
their whole education, v^th the exception of the few 
who, after completing their professional studies in 
private, are admitted as preachers by the ibishop and 
rector of the school, and a few others who travel to the 
university of Copenhagen. Though during their four 
years* course in the capital they have f«cc losing and ja 
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lari^er allowance of money tliai* other students, yet few 
avail themselves of this privilege. Seldom more than 
four, and in some years none, leave their native land in 
pursuit of instruction, and these find their foreign accent 
and peer liar appearance much in the way of turning their 
information to account. 

To the establishment at Bessestad there is attached a 
library, consisting principally of theological works in 
the Danish and G^^man languages. There are besides 
a great number of Icelandic books, a few English jind 
French, with some good editions of the classics ; in all 
about 1500 volumes, ‘ 

On leaving this institution, the scholars arc expected 
to pursue their studies at home, where most of them 
are obliged by poverty to take a full share in the labours 
of their relations. When considered qualified, they 
are licensed by the bishop to preach, and await the 
occurrence of vacancies, which may afford them a place 
of final settlement. But the athiinment of this object 
does not free tdem from their former active life, nor 
affbi’d thejn that leisure which might seem necessary 
for continuing any literary pursuit. Compelled to 
fiikc up their abode in some solitary spot, far from all 
intercourse with congenial spirits, tliey are apparently 
deprived both of the means and motives for ment^ 
cultivation. No strongSr instance of that inherent 
activity of the human mind, which makes idleness the 
greatest of evils, can he produced than the number of 
Icelandic clergymen who, amidst all discouragements, 
Jj^ntinue labouring at works which they can hardly con¬ 
ceive will ever see the light, or procure to them either pro¬ 
fit or fame. The long continuance of winter may partly 
account for ^his fact, there being no other means le|t of 
escaping the weariness of the protracted gloom; hut it 
is principally to he ascribed to the peculiar mental con¬ 
stitution and habits of the nation. 

The literature of Iceland’ is greatly indebted to the 
clergy, most of the recent authors belonging to that 
body. Theology may thus be expected to attract a 
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considerable iminbcr of yriters, and we find that, ever 
since the Reformation, many works on this subject 
have continued to appear, and still more arc knoAvn 
only in manuscript. Among the older books of this 
kind, we ^nd distinguished the sacred poeAy ^f Hal- 
grim Petersen, the simple, touching, and Christian senti¬ 
ments of which, expressed in language poetical yet easily 
ujiderstood, fits them well for what they were intended. 
At a later j)criod lloufishcd Ihe learwid and pious Jon 
Vidalin, bishop of Skalholt, whose memoiy is yet held in 
reverence by his countrymen. His homilies (Postille) 
for eyavy Sunday and festival in the year were published 
ill l7l8, and, with the works already mentioned, Luther’s 
catechism, and an old hymn-book (Grallari, or Gradual), 
were the only religious reiwling of the great body of tlio 
people, Vidalin’s is, in all respects, a remarkable work, 
of which it has been well said, that it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive one better fitted for the nation. He expresses the 
Clii-istiim doctrine in classical language, and in a lively 
manner, though without much feeliiigpt which is not 
well Jidaptcd to the cold rcasonujg minds of his readers. 
The work is adorned with numerous quotations from 
the Scripture, and, notff^ithstaiiding all the changes 
m public opinion, still retains its place in most of 
the cottages of the land. A few yea^ ago the eleventh 
edition was published by four young Jcelanders, and the 
number of subscribers amounted to 1600, which is very 
large when we consider the small amount of the popula¬ 
tion, Amongst the higher classes, the two volumes of 
sermons published by Ami Helgason, who'‘belongs t(f 
the new school of theology, have in some measure taken 
the place of Vidalin’s. The other writings of this class 
are mostly commentaries on paiiicular parip of Scrip- 
•ture,*aud collections of prayers, homilies, or sermons, 
though none of them have acquired sufficient celebrity 
to merit any particular notice. , 

Besides numerous poctica} paraphrases of particular 
parls of the Scriptures, the Icelanders possess two com¬ 
plete versions. The first of these, as vje have already^ 
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mentioned, was translated from the German of Luther by 
Gud brand Thorlakson, bishop of Holum, and published 
in 1584. About sixty years afterwards, a new trans¬ 
lation, chiefly by Bishop Skulasson, conformable to the 
I){inisl\^ Bi^lc of llesenius, appeared under tfie imme¬ 
diate patronage of the King of Denmark. No irapies- 
sion of cither of those having been published for a long 
time, Bibles in the beginning of the present centvucy 
began to be verj; scarce; to remedy which evil, the 
English Bible Society printed an edition, and sent Dr 
Henderson to the island to ensure a proper distribution 
of the copies. A new versicii of the New Testam'ent 
kas lately been'printed at Videy, but, liaving been pre¬ 
pared by different individuals, it presents a great wnnt 
of uniformity, not merely in style, but in other more 
essential points. A translation of the Introduction to 
the New IVstamcnt by llasmus Mdller, bishop of lAia- 
land, lias also been recently published.* 

The study of the classical languages is very gener.il 
in Iceland, an(b-thc traveller is often surprised to find 
men in tbe humblest ranks of society able to converse 
with him in Latin. Many of the writings of the natives 
are composed in this language,*especially their historical 
works, which thus acquire a wider circulation than they 
could expect in their own tongue. It forms a principal 
part of the educatiijn of the clergy, who arc expected to 
speak and write it correctly, and in it many of them 


• Rheinwald’s Repertt vol. i. pp. 190, 207. Dr Henderson, 
yhen in Iceland in 1814, expressed his regret at the spreading of 
(jremaan neology amongst the clergy, ana ascribed to it a very 
prejudicial influence on the character of the people. These opinions 
were first introduced about the beginning of the present century 
by the studcp|s who attended the Danish universities. Since then 
they have found their way into the school of Uessestad, and are. 
adopted by most of the younger ministers. The present bishop 
was formerly one of their adherents, but is said to have now re¬ 
turned to th|; old faith. It is singular that these opinions, affecting 
the most essential points of Christianity, should have excited little 
attention and no coi'^trovcrsy in*che island; a circumstance which 
iiiarks a spirit of great indifference as formerly existing in regard 
to religious guestiops. 
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compose poems, chiefly *dcscriptive or epigrammatic, 
and indulge that tendency to personal satire which 
it formerly required the power of the laws to check. 
Greek is also cultivated, and translations from this Ian- 
guage have appeared })oth in prose and verse* know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew is ^acted from all the students at 
Bessestad, but the examinations arc<)ftcn merely a form, 
though some of the clergy are said to possess a con¬ 
siderable know’ledgo bf it. Nnmeyrons philological 
works, mostly connected with the northern dialects, 
have been published from time to time ; and others of 
great value in manuscript «irc found both in Iceland and 
Denmark.* Modern languages are frequently acquired ^ 
and besides the Danish, with which all the higher classes 
are familiar, many understand the German, English, and 
P'rench. 

Abstract studies are by no means popular among the 
Icelanders, and few works on metaphysics or mathc- 
mfttical subjects have appeared. Their peculiar disposi¬ 
tion leads them rather to hold converse %'ith the facts of 
the external world ; and on this account natural histoiy 
has many more votaric's than any other branch of science, 
the wonderful phenomena around them being fitted to 
arrest the notice of even a more inattentive race of men. 
Eggert Olafsen, to whose labours we have so often been 
indebted, is one of the most distinguished in this class of 
students, and in his travels almost all the remarkable 
appearances in the country are noticed. This work, 
which is the joint production of bini and of his friend 
Biame Povelscn, is still the most complete account .qf 
the natural history and social condition of the island; 
and its value is not a little increased by the thorough 

* As an instance of these ■mo may mention an Icelandic-Latin 
dictionary which Dr Schievingf teacher of Latin at Bessestad, has 
been employed in preparing for the last twenty years, in which he 
illustrates tne meanings of the words by quotations from the native 
authors. The materials ho has {tccuniulated are immense, yet he 
still continues to labour. The best dictionary of this language is 
that of Haldorson, published by Rask (2 vols 4to, Copenhagen, 
1814), which is, hovsever, very defective. • % , 
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knowledge possessed by the authors of the ancient annals 
and literature of the country. But its confused arrange¬ 
ment, and the want of a proper scientific nomenclature, 
detract much from its utility, and have prevented it from 
ever bcpomtng popular.* Many other minor pieces on 
this subject, especially descriptions of the volcanic phe- , 
nomena, have appeajfed. 

The Icelanders more than any other nation stand 
in close connexion with the past, preserving accurate 
genealogical registers, and realizing to themselves shame 
or glory in the deeds of their ancestors. This love of 
antiquity, added to their acuteness of observation and 
lanqiienchable curiosity, fit them at once for reading and 
writing history. 'There is probably no people amongst 
whom an cfpKil knowledge, both of domestic and foreign 
events, is to be found. This circumstance, which strikes 
every stranger who sets foot upon the island, marks 
them as the historians of Europe; for which task their 
remote situation seems to secure the most perfi'ct ifii- 
partiality, whifot their highly cultivated and expressive 
language.,is peculiarly adapted to it. We liavc in a 
former chapter noticed the ancient authors who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in this branch of study, and have 
only to add, that it has not been neglected in modern 
times. Among tlic writers of the last century the 
names of Torf 0 eus,^Ame Magnusen, and Bishop Finn- 
sen, stand pre-eminent. His learned and accurate re¬ 
searches ' in Norwegian and Danish history have gained 
the first a European reputation.+ Ame Magnusen 
jkvas the great means of recalling attention to the literary 
monuments of his country, and by bis munificent col¬ 
lections, and the society which bears his name, has pre- 


* As speciinens of his names for rocks we may quote Sttxnm- 
arenariomicaceum and Saxum ochraccoargillomm ruhrum^ even 
common turf is translated into the Latin, Humus bituminosa 
solida aere indurescens. 

t Among his works we may mention his Series Dynastorum et 
Regum Danim (4to, 1702), tlisfbria rerum Norvegicarum (4 vols 
fol. 1711), Historia Faroensium, Groenlandia Antiqua, Vinlandia 

Antiqua, &c. must of them published at Copenhagen. 

» f 
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served many of them fronn dcstniction. Bishop Finnsen 
is chiefly celebrated for the ecclesiastical annals of his 
native island, and for his labours in editin^^ several of 
the old authors. ’Amongst tlie writers of ihe present 
day Chief-Justice Stephensen holds an honourablp rank; 
and his history of Iculand during the last century is 
filled with the most valuable information regarding its 
civil condition and literaturp. He also at one time 
published annually a Icind of politi'iM register of the 
principal events that had occurred in Europe during the 
preceding year. A somewhat smiilar periodical, com¬ 
posed and printed at Copiinhngen by one of his «ountry- 
mcn residing there, conveys to the reader every spring 
and harvest an account of the political occurrences of 
the great world. It consists principally of extracts 
translated fw)m the newspapem, and arranged so as to 
form an historical summary of events. 

Poetry has not in modem times retained that place 
inPthc literature of the island which was formerly award¬ 
ed to it. The melancholy disposition ofthe nation, and 
tluit turn of mind by which they are led rather ,to 
converse with the external world than with the internal, 
is unfavourable to poetic composition. Hardship and 
misfortune have dulled the ear to th| harmony of sound, 
and poetry, like music, is now seldom heard in their 
land. But to this there are honourable exceptions, and 
amidst such a mass of literature we find some works 
of this class. Among its votaries we may mention the 
venerable John Tliorlakson, who, besides many original 
poems, translated the Paradise Lost of Milton into Ed 
daic verse. In his small dark closet in a remote district, 
amidst poverty and labour, this work was completed, 
with little hope that it would ever be published; the 
•• whole income of^is t%vo jiarishes being only about six 
pounds per annum, from which he had to pay an assistant. 
Yet the merits of this poem, produced undsr such dis¬ 
couraging circumstances, a?e by all allowed to he very 
great, though rather those of a paraphrase or an original 
poem tlian of a translation. It is in th# mcafure of tliQ 
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Voluspa and other old poems ofjSiemund’s Edda, of which 
he was a complete master, tlioiigli its short and broken 
lines seem very unlike the lofty measured strains of tlie 
original.* Besides this he also translated Pope’s Essay 
on Maiv wltich was puhlislicd in Iceland, and Henderson 
found him, when upwards of seventy, occupied, notwith- 
stfinding his ineniasing infirmities, in translating Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, lie (lied in 1819, having shortly beibre 
received a present from the Literary Fund in London, 
too late, it is to be feared, to alleviate the poverty which 
pursued liim all his life. Of other recent poets we can 
only name Benedict Groendal^ Sigurd Petersen, and 'the 
'»^^ell-knovvn Fhui Magniisen. But the poetry of this 
ingenious people is rendered still more scanty by the al¬ 
most utter impossibility of the authors publisliing their 
works, as the readers are too few and too poor to defray 
even the expense of printing and paper. 

The literary character of the Icelanders of the pre¬ 
sent day does not, however, depend so much on t!he 
fame of individcol works or authora, as on the universal 
dijfusion of a ta^e for such studies throughout the whole 
mass of the population. This interesting feature in 
the national character was noticed in a former part of 
this chapter, when describing the life and manners of the 
natives. It probably originated in those circumstances 
which called forth ,the historic sagas of the first period. 


* The first three books of this poem were printed in the last 
three volumes of the publications of the Icelandic Literary Society. 
The remainder was only known in manuscript till 1828, when it 
“^as published at Copenhagen by Mr Heath. Finn Magnusen 
composed in Icelandic and English a poem of thanks, in the namo 
of the Icelandic Literary Society, in the measure of the original, 
the following verses from which will give the reader a clearer idea 
of its peculiar structure:— r 


“ Bodily sights, 
Baleful darkness, 
Sharpenetb, the eyes 
Of shining soul; 

The Genius saw 
God on his throne, 
Uo saw what wo 
But see iU|nicture^*— 


Angels, demons. 
And their strife. 
Heaven and hell. 
Honour and shame, 
Earth's cAation, 
Eden’s bliss, 

[ First of men, 
j Fallen, redeemed. 


Hilton sang 
This matchless chant, 
Fraiso of God 
And Paradise, 
Mundane Epos, 

Fall of man. « 
Not with suns 
The song expires.** 
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and has hccn preserved the peenliar condition of tlie 
inhabitants. Tlieir manner of life and the climate of 
their country leave them much leisure time, whilst the 
wide distribution*of tlic inliabitants precludes all social 
mcethif^s* and compels every family to trult to^its own 
resources for amusemgiit during the long winter nights. 
But their still and contemplative (disposition, tdinost ap¬ 
proaching to apathy, disinclines them to all the lighter 
and more stirring anfusements, and^*turns their atten¬ 
tion to those tliat are sedentary and intellectual, licnee 
chess jmd druuglits are greater favourites tlian music 
or* the dance ; and i-cadMig, wliich appears to, combine 
u tility with pleasure, is preferred to all other relaxa¬ 
tions. An easy and abundant source of amusement 
is thus supplied to relieve the tedium of the dark 
season, till summer again calls them forth to enjoy the 
green fields and the warm sun. There is another cir¬ 
cumstance almost peculiar to this country which must 
j^wcrfully confirm this direction of the national mind. 
The traditional lore^transmittcd froin^ire to son in the 
rudest liamlet of the island, is the literature also of the 
wise and learned. The simple strain that hushes the 
infant in its cradle is * omc fragment of a skaldic lay 
sung to heroes in the battlefield or the prince’s hall; 
and the nursery tale is hut the rude outline of the people’s 
history, the daring deeds or periloi^s adventures of the 
nation’s founders. To these worthies of a former age 
most of the present natives can in one way or another ^ 
trace their pedigree, and family pride thus gives these 
tales a deeper interest. When to this we add that the 
language of the oldest sagas is quite intelligible to the 
least educated pci*son in the present day, so that they tmn 
read with equal jileasure the most ancient ^d the most 
recent WTitings of their (jpuntrymen, it need not excite 
astonishment to find these stupes ardently pursued by 
all classes of the community. 
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Description of Greenland, 

Opinions of the Ancients—Form and Position—Coasts—Hiris— 
“ Interior—Fiords—Iceblinks and Icebergs—Currents and Tides— 
Springs—Rivers—Is Greenland a Continent ?—Climate—Tem¬ 
perature—Seasons—Aurora—Unequal Refraction. Topogra¬ 
phy —ArcticHighlands—Discolsland—Raal’sRivcr—Frederick's 
Hope—Frobisher’s Straits—Juliana’s Hope—Sermesoak—Fred- 
erieksthal—Cape Farewell—East Coast—Graah’s Voyage— 
Ivimiut—Taterat—Peculiar Appearance of the Natives—Ncur- 
nortalik—Griffenfeldt’s Island—Ekallumiutthe Greenland I’ara- 
dise—Colberger^’Heide—Scoresby’s Voyage—Gale Hamke’s 
Land—Proof of its being inhabited—Jameson’s Land—Traill 
Island—Situation of the Ancient Colonies. 

The darkness which for so many ages shrouded the 
northern regions of the earth, still hangs over a great 
portion of GreenlarKl, The floating ice which constantly 
infests its shores and the surrounding ocean has always 
rendered discovery at once difficult and dangerous, whilst 
its inhospitable climate and rugged surface have equally 
prevented travelling by land. The eager search after 
the North-west Passage has also led most voyagers in 
recent times up Davis’ Strait, and along the American 
coast. Foj: these reasons, it is principally to the mis¬ 
sionaries, men whom an ardent desire to instruct and 
beneflt tlieir fellow-creatures has induced to brave the 
rigours of la polar climate, and, renouncing the plea¬ 
sures and conveniences o£* civilized life, to associate 
with the most degraded and repulsive savages, that we 
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owe any increase of knojvledge regarding these regions. 
Their accounts, however, are cliielly confined to a few 
detached points on the western coast, whilst the north 
and east are still but very partially known. Where our 
informatibn is limited, fancy is apt to h% the most 
active, supplying fronr^the stores of imagination !he defi¬ 
ciencies of experience; and hence Ijie older geographers 
i(iound in Greenland a lust retreat for many fabulous 
localities no longer abl« to maintain their ground on the 
European continent. Thus, in the curious map of those 
hyperborean regions drawn by Sigurd Sfccphensen in 
1570, it is represented as, extending almost to Norway 
and Russia or Biarmaland, and part of it^lled jlisebrnd, 
we are infonned, is peopled by Skrickfimia or horned 
giants; to the eastward of whom are others whose im¬ 
mense nails or cla\vs have procured them the title of 
Klofinna ; and these are followed by a still more hideous 
race who inhabit Jotunheimar, as to whose personal 
peculiarities the author unfortunately leaves us in the 
dark. This opinion of the great ext(g\t of Greenland 
towards the east long prevailed, Spitzbergen being united 
to it by a continuous tract of land, and there is reasorf to 
believe that the island of Nova Zembla is the Jotunliei- 
mar of the map. lOveii at the present day, the northern 
portion continues almost unknowiil^ and its coasts very 
imperfectly laid down in the charts, ^hilst the fact of ite 
being completely disunited from the American continent 
lias only been coufiiincd by the recent voyages of Ross 
and Parry.* , 

As far as is known, Greenland approaches to the form 
of a triangle, the vertex of which is directed to the south. 


* Torfaeus Gronlandia Antiqua (Havnis, 1715),gp. 21, tab, ii. 
24. "Aluch of the confusion of ancient geographers regarding tho 
northern countries appears to have been caused by their imperfect 
methods of determining latitude. They seem to nave been almost 
exclusively guided by the climate, and as this become^ more rigor¬ 
ous in the same latitudes towards the east, tho countries in_ that 
quarter were generally carried far north of their true position. 
TIhs also accounts for Iceland being often placed almost entirely 
withm tho arctic circle. « » 
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whilst its base is turned towjirds tlie pole. Its most 
southern extremity, Cape Farewell, the Omenarsorsoak 
of the natives, the Statenliook of the Dutch, is a lofty 
promontory visible far out at sea, situated in lat. 59° 48' 
N. and in ICng. 43° 54' W. from Greenwich. From this 
point the land widens, stretching on the one side in the 
direction of west-north-west, and on the other of cast- 
north-east. The country southward of latitude 68° is 
called South Greenland, whilst the remainder is termed 
North Greenland.' How far tlic latter may extend has 
never been determined : the ancient inhabitants believed 
that it reached to the pole, and it is probable that even 
if the land teri?ilnates sooner, the fields of ice continue 
to that point. The interior of the soutliem portion is 
equally unknown; inaccessible mountains and deep ra¬ 
vines, filled with eternal ice, forming an insurmountable 
barrier against all attempts to explore this desolate region. 
Our information is thus confined to a narrow strip along 
the sliore, chiefly in the vicinity of the Danish colonhs. 
Wlulst the bou.’idaries are so undefined, it must bo im¬ 
possible to estimate its magnitude with any accuracy; 
tile portion, however, occupied by the settlements on 
the west coa'it is about 6500 square miles.* 

That part of the country which is known maybe con¬ 
sidered os a mountainous land. The hills in general 
approach near to the shore, leaving only a small extent 
of level ground intervening, whilst in many places 
even this disappears, iuid innumerable peaks, ridges, 
precipices, and nec^^cs rise immediately from the sea, 
their dark sides being only diversified by patches of ice 
and snow. 'Khis is particularly the ciise in the vicinity of 
those headlands which stretch into the oceoh between 
the various firths, a striking description of one of which is 
contained in the following passage from a recent voyage.*' 
No sign of vegetation was observable on these walls of^ 


•llassel's Erdbeschroibun^, Srol, x. p. 61, Graab’s Narrative 
of an Expedition tu the East Coast of Greenland (English T^uns- 
lation, London, 1^7), p. 61. 
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rock. Not a blade of gfoss, nay, at many places, not 
even a bit of moss, to be seen about them. Nor did the 
animal kingdom, in this desolate region, exhibit more 
signs of life than the vegetable. The water-fowl that 
off llloa h&d been flying about us in flocks of^oysands, 
liad disappeared, os wey as the seals and other marine 
animals, and a solitary raven, that iji the evening flew 
croaking over our heads, was the only living thing wo 
saw; with this exception, tte soleiyti stillness that 
reigned around us was unbroken but by an occasional 
report, caused by the calving of the iceblink, or the 
bubbling sound proceediiYg from the rapid current. 
Just before nightfall wc were fortunate enough to reach • 
one of the few spots along this sound (Prince Chris¬ 
tian’s) where it is possible to liaul a boat on shore; 
and scarcely hod we cfiectcd this, when it set in to blow 
a violent gale from the north.”* 

The hills which thus skirt the coast are in general very 
rugged and broken in their outline. Protected from the 
ravages of the weather by no grassy cohering, the soil 
which, by filling up the interstices of the strata, gives to 
tlie mountains of other lands a more rounded and softer 
aspect, has aU been washdli away by the rains. Some¬ 
times the naked rocks rise into sharp lofty pinnacles, 
whose dark summits protrude far above the icy mantle 
that clothes their base ; at others, the* whole hill forms 
a series of alternating mural precipices and terraces dis- 
tingnished by lines of dazzling snow ; whilst the com¬ 
plete disintegration , of the strata has reduced many of 
them to a mass of loose unconnected stones. Though 
their height seldom exceeds 3000 feet, Ijiis elevation 
is sufficient to carry them into the region of perpetual 
snows. The highest mountain on the westcigi coast is 
•the Uiortetakken or Hart’s Horn, near Godthaab. It is 
divided into three points, which are so steep as to prevent 
the snow from lodging except in the crevices, gnd serves 
the sailors for a sea-mark, wh9st the clouds that gather on 

a9 • 


* Graah’s Greenland, pp. 47 , 4^ 
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its summits warn the timid native of approaching storms. 
Next to it is that of Kunnfik, from 4300 to 4500 feet 
high, whose lofty ridges are cased in perpetual ice. The 
snow-line on these mountains appears to fall consider¬ 
ably belovP the height detennined by calculation, which 
in latitude 60'* is 3604 feet, and even in 70° amounts to 
1567 feet.* 

The hills in the interior do not appear to exceed those 
on the coast in elevation,*l)ut, o<i the contrary, rather to 
fall short of theni. 1< rom all accounts, this part of the 
country is occupied by insulated rocky mountains and 
sharp acuminated cliffs, separated by narrow valleys or 
c chasms, rendered inaccessible by the glaciers. In these 
places, never visited by the rays of the sun, ice and snow 
accumulate to a vast depth. The mountains are cither 
entirely bare or covered with a mourning veil of black 
lichens, variegated here and there with spots of crumbling 
snow, which, dissolved by the sun, flows in silvery thrciids 
down the precipices. The water, converted into ice, splits 
the rocks withuimraensc force, and the fragments preci¬ 
pitated from the summits with thundering noise, threaten 
death to every intruder. Even the Greenlander, accus- 
tome<f as he is to the horrors of nature, calls these spots 
places of dcsolation.t 

Several attempts' have been made to penetrate the re¬ 
cesses of this lonely region, hut every adventurer has 
failed to surmount the obstacles that opposed his progress. 
In 1728, the Danish government ordered Major Paars 
and Captain Landoi:! to ride across to the lost colonies 
on the eastern coast, hut, as might have been expected, 
they were soon stopped by the ice and precipices. A 
better contrived, though nearly equally unsuccessful 
'effort, was mode by a private trader, who had resided 
many years at Frederick’s Hope, on the western' coast. 
Accompanied by flve Greenlander^ he left this place on 

* Crantz's History of Greenland (2 vols 8vo, London, 1620), 
vol. i. p. 7. Scorosby’s Greenland, p. 219. Arctic Regions, 
vol. i. p. 99. Graah, pp. 26, 71, 65. ** 

■I- Gies^ke, £^. £ncy. vol. x. p. 469. 
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the 2d September 1751, Mfith the intention of crossing 
to the other side. Their first day’s journey was over 
the mountains on the shore, till they reached a bay, the 
entrance to which is now completely filled with ice from 
a neighbouring glacier, though formerly itw^as ljuite open. 
Crossing this on the 3d^ they proceeded all that day over 
a rock, stopping in the evening on ilie outskMs of the 
icc-glance or field. Next moving they travelled over 
it the distance of two leagues, the roaej^being as level as 
the streets of Copcnliagcn, to the top of a mountain 
which rises from its surface. Having arrived there soon 
aftc» simrisc, they s])eiit the remainder of the day hunt¬ 
ing rein-deer, one of which they shot; arid os there was • 
notliing to make a fire with, the natives ate the flesh 
raw. The following day they proceeded to a rock, which 
appeared the highest on the glacier ; and the ice being 
uneven and full of chasms, they reached its summit, 
though not without great labour and difficulty. From 
thePtop their leader had a very wide view on all sides, 
and w'os filled with wonder at the spacious field of ice, 
extending to the snowy, mountains on the eastern coast. 
These he at first thought very near, not more than ten 
or tw^elvc leagues distant, but on looking back to those 
near Goodliope, at least forty-eight leagues removed, he 
found his first estimate much below the truth. They 
descended a little, and lay down for the night, but the 
activity of his thoughts and the extreme cold pre¬ 
vented him from sleeping. Next morning they shot 
another deer, on whose raw flesh* they made a good 
breakfast, and the trader himself, having tasted nothing 
hot for five days, took a good draught of the, warm blood, 
■which he says was far from doing him any harm. He was 
now forced to return, much against his inclination, the 
•boots, *of which they had twp pair each, being completely 
cut through and worn out by the sharp ice and stones. 
He therefore set out for home, where he arrived on 
the evening of the 8th, havifljg been seven days absent. 

From what he saw of the surrounding country, it 
seems to be almost entirely covered wltk ice dad snoWf 
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except a few peaks of nakcdf rock which rise above its 
surface. The ice appeared pretty level, and the pits and 
chasms in it, he thought, would prove no insuperable 
impediment to passing from the one side to tlic other. 
The e,xtrime cold, however, he conceived would make 
such a journey impossible, the intensity of it exceeding 
any thing he evcr»felt during the winter nights he had 
lain in the open air in ojiher parts of Grecnhmd. The 
difficulty of cai^rying proviaidns would form another 
obstacle; and now that the eastern shore has been attained 
in boats, there is no object to induce any one to make 
the attempt. His account of that portion of the country 
•' which he visittd maybe regarded as correct, since it is con¬ 
firmed by those who hfive viewed it from the mountains 
on both coasts. For instance, Graah concluded tliat some 
lofty snow-covered peaks observed from the top of a hill 
about 3000 feet high in Griffenfcldt’s Island, belonged 
to the Niviarsict or Maidens, in the <listrlet of Juliana’s 
Hope. The curious fact of their finding rein-deer iri*this 
desolate regior^j would seem to imply that it was not all 
§0 barren or devoid of vegetation as the portion just 
described.* 

As we have already, in our description of Iceland, 
given an account of the formation and general appear¬ 
ance of the glaciers, we shall delay any further obser¬ 
vations on them (.until we have noticed the coasts and 
fiords, with some of the phenomena of which they 
arc intimately connected. Both sides of this countiy 
possess that appearance, which may in some measure be 
considered as characteristic of the shores of the Green¬ 
land sea. torn and rocky border, lined by an in¬ 
numerable multitude of islands and shoals, looks like 
the fragments of some former system. Lonjv nar¬ 
row bays or fiords, like bro/id rivers, run far up amidst 
the lofty mountains, or rather table-land, of the inte¬ 
rior. Tbe numerous branches and windings of these 
give rise to various appeaifinces, one portion being often 


* Crantz^ of Greenland, vol. i. p. 16-23. Graah, p. 85. 
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raised by the winds into j? violent stonii, whilst in other 
more sheltered parts the surface is scarcely broken by 
a single ripple, l^ot less striking are the effects of 
light and jliadc on those deep waters, one plage glancing 
in the bright rjiys of the sun, whilst the next is^shaded 
in the thickest gloom, f)r reflects the dark overhanging 
precipices. These appearances are edmmon to the coasts 
of Norway and Iceland, as wcll^is Greenland, but this last 
has some peculiar to itself. The vast*icy plains of the 
interior abut upon these fiords, and continually moving 
forward, gradually encroach on them. Hence w'c find 
thaftlic greater number are closed at the extremity by a 
glacier, close to which the water has often a depth of some* 
hundred fathoms. Several of the hilets are now complete¬ 
ly filled, and at others the ice even projects far out into tlio 
waves, forming a considerable promontory. The Green¬ 
landers have many traditions of bays now inaccessible 
having been formerly navigated, and of others of wliich 
scarcely a trace remains having once extended from sea to 
sea.* These opbiions are not without pftbahility, as the 
open ocean seems the only barrier that can put an effec¬ 
tual stop to the progress the glaciers; and wherever 
they encounter the salt water, the phenomena exhibited 
are terribly majestic. The ice gliding down the steep 
banks is slowly corroded below by the waves; but the 
destruction thus produced is more thftn compensated by 
the masses that press on from behind, and the accumu¬ 
lation of rain and snpw from the atmosphere. When a 
spring or small stream chances to” enter the sea at tho 
salne place, the rapidity of increase is much augmented, 
and the catastrophe hastened. This takes jjlace when 
the protruding mass can no longer support its own 
weight, but. separating from that on the shore, plunges 
into the deep in huge fragments, forming those numerous 
icebergs met with in the Northern Ocean. As these gla¬ 
ciers, with precipitous cliffs named iceblinks, in many 
places extend for miles along the beach, and in summer 

• _ • _ 

* Crantz, vol. i. pp. 5, 6., Graah, p^. 63, A 
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arc often full of huge gaps aifd fissures, it is extremely 
perilous to approach them, and hence numerous aceidciita 
happen to the natives. The danger is not confined to the 
immediate Jail of the icc, for the waves raised by it are 
Bufficiefit to swamp one of their frail canoes, and have been 
known to wash themselves off tlm rocks where they had 
taken up their abode for the night. Under one of these, 
the Colberger Iteide, Gr^uh was detained fifteen days 
during his exped^ion on the eastern coast. At that time 
it terminated in a multitude of tall, bluish, semi-tmns- 
parent peaks or pyramids, and was in a very tottering 
condition, whilst at its base were seen a number of small 
^ow skerries, which the year before had been buried under 
the ice. On these they hauled up their boat to pass the 
night, but in the morning found themselves so beset, tliat 
it was impossible either to return or proceed. I’hough 
often in great danger from the fragments, detached from 
the cliffs with a noise like the discharge of musketry or 
cannon, yet fortunately they escaped without any iha* 
terial injury. ^ Huge masses from time to time were 
precipitated from it, which, as tK?y fell, were dashed into 
innumerable fragments, causing the sea to sweep over the 
rock where wm were perched, on one occasion with such 
force as to carry away the boat, and my tent, which had 
been pitched nearest the water’s edge, the distance of 
several fathoms from the spot they stood on.”* 

It is to these projecting glaciers that those mighty 
icebergs which infest the Greenland Seas owe their 
origin. Their immense height, often exceeding a thou- 


• Granh, 137, 138. Craiitz, vol. i. pp. 26, 27. Scores- 

by*8 Arctic Herons, vol. i. p. 101-109. Off some of these blinks 
the ice is said to shoot up from tho bottom of the sea in such a 
quantity, as tn many years to make them utterly impassable. Graah 
(pp. 79, 80) accounts for this by supposing the bottom of the sea ' 
covered with a crust of ice like the dry land; but more probably 
they are fragments sunk by stones enclosed or adhering to them. 
These beccyme loosened in the process of melting, and the ice then 
naturally rises to the surface. ‘'Their more frequent occurrence 
off some glaciers than others may arise from the ground on which 
these rest being composed of fooser materials, which are thus oftener 
imbedded th the sfAperincumbent mass. 
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sand feet, proves that tlidjr cannot be produced from the 
freezing of the surfiice of the open ocean, as this is 
never known to j)roeecd nearly to such an extent, 
Miiny of, those masses which suiTouud tlm soutliern 
shores of Greenland, arc probably formca in a far 
higher latitude, wher® the longer duration of the cold 
must produce proportional eliccts.* The great south¬ 
west current sweeps the ice down in such quantities as 
often completely to block up the chann?*l between Iceland 
and Greenland. During the whole summer, it besets 
the shores round Cape Farewell, and up the western side 
to 62°, and in some years even to GG° and 67°* but in 
September or October it all disappears* not returning* 
Jigain till January. This curious phenomenon is in all 
probability caused by some variation in the currents; 
the one round Caj)e Farewell ceasing from September 
to January, whilst the other down Davis* Straits con¬ 
tinues the whole ycar.’^ 

*rhe appearance and magnitude of these icebergs are 
very variable. Some in Disco Bay ha’^ been observed 
aground in water 300 fathoms deep, and must therefore 
liave exceeded 2000 fcgt in height. They arc often 
seen on the eastern const rising 120 to 150 feet above the 
water, and as not more than a seyenth or an eighth 
part is ever visible, they must have had an absolute 
height of 900 or 1000 feet.t Withdhis elevation they 
arc frequently above a mile in circumference, thus con¬ 
taining 1000 to 1500 millions of cubic feet, weighing 
from forty to fifty millions of tons.» As these are found 
floating in the open sea after being long exposed to the 
wasting effects of the waves and currents, their bulk 
when originally separated from their parent glacier 
must have been far greater. During this gradual 
decay they often assume grange fantastic forms, more 
like the visions of an eastern poet than the works 

--• - ■ - 0 - 

* Crantz, vol. i. p. 33. Graa?i, p. 54, and Ross’a Note. 

Scoresby makes the specific gravity of ice to sea>water at a 
temoerature of 35° from 0.^ to O.dOO; hence the part projecting 
woold be to that immersed as I to ti.2. Arct. deg. v%l. i. p. 234.» 
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of nature in an arctic land. * Some resemble palaces, 
churches, or old castles, with spires, towers, windows, 
and arched gateways, fashioned of the purest marble, 
or, when tjiie sun shines on them, of the finest silver. 
Othersoappear like ships, trees, animals, or human be¬ 
ings, recalling the most exquisite works of Grecian 
artists. Their colburs are dso extremely beautiful, 
some brilliant as burnisjied silver, others reflecting 
all the various 'hues of the rainbow, bright green, 
blue, and orange being the prevailing tints. But it is 
only when seen at a distonco that the spectator can ad¬ 
mire thvsirform or trace out fancied resemblances,‘for 
Vhen near, the'feeling of terror and danger predominates 
over every other emotion. In the Alps the agitation of 
the air from the flight of a bird or a wliispcr of the human 
voice is thought sometimes to cause an avalanche ; and 
the Greenlanders believe that the dashing of their oars in 
the water, or the reverberation of a loud sound, fre¬ 
quently loosens fragments from an iceberg. Wh*en 
obliged to pass them, they therefore glide on in solemn 
silence till the danger being over they burst out into 
a shout of thankfulness and joy.^' 

The quantity of ice on the land or adhering to the 
shore, and constantjly decaying under the influence of 
the sun and tides, is the cause why the water there is 
less salt than in thetopen sea.t The streams and currents 
are in many places rapid and dangerous, especially dur¬ 
ing high tides. The principal currents ore those lately 
mentioned as flowing; the one south-west along the east- 

* Crantz, vok i. p. 24, &c. Scoresby's Greenland, pp. fl4, 
232. Arctic Regions, vol. i. p, 225, &c. Ross’s Voy. Arct. 
Regions, voL i. pp. 23,135. Graah, pp. 93, 104, &c. Ice, both 
fresh water atad salt, has a tendency to separate, on the tempeyaturo 
rising above the freezing point, into distinct prismatic columns 
similar to basaltic pillars. It is this property which renders both 
the glaciers and icebergs so extremely fra^le and dangerous. 

+ In the Greenland sea the specific gravity, according to Scoresby, 
is 1.0267 with sbout 3.67 per (ibnt. of saline matter. Ross in 
Baffin’s Bay foUnd,the specific gravity so low as 1.0254, wl)ieh 
would give about 3.5 per cent*, of saline matter. Vide Scoresby’s 
.Arctic Regibns, vdt. i. p. 162. 
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em coast with a velocit}^ sometimes of twenty miles a- 
duy, and tlie other, also from the north, down Davis* 
Straits. Where they are confined among the numerous 
island chauneJs on the coast, they produce many whirl¬ 
pools, one of tlie most remarkable being at tfie lyouth of 
the Puiosortok Firth rtn the south-east of Greenland. 
The rise of the tides is for the same raason very irregular; 
but from the latitude of 60° tc\|64°, it is about eleven feet, 
decreasing gradually to^rards the nort^, where it is only 
from four to six, though with many local excerptions. 

J< resh water is by no means abundant in this countiy, 
being in general the immediate produce of the melted 
snows. The most interesting of the true ^rings are thosd* 
on the island ofOunartok, which form three pools of wann 
water used as baths by the natives. The smallest of them 
has a temperature of 90,the second of 92^°, and that 
of tlio largest, which is seventy feet in circuit and about 
a foot deep, is from 104° to l07-^° of Fahrenheit. Rivers, 
piflperly speaking, cannot be said to occur in Greenland. 
There arc indeed a fc.w small streams iiHo which salmon 
migrate, but their coi^se is too short, and the body pf 
water too inconsiderable^ to entitle them to this appella¬ 
tion. Fiven these in the summer months are often dried 
up by the heat of the sun, whilst in ^winter the extreme 
frosts frequently stop the sources whence they draw their 
supplies. Large lakes are, however^sometimes formed 
in the valleys, where the accumulated snow prevents the 
water produced during the warm season from finding its 
way to the sea. This deficiency of running streams is 
owing in h great measure to the vicinity of the hills to 
the shore, and to the circumstance that tli« high ground 
in the interior is constantly covered with ice. It is also 
connected in all probability with the peculiax formation 
of the land, which we shal| now notice. 

Formerly Greenland was looked upon as a vast penin¬ 
sula, closely united to America, and composed of one 
solid mass of land ; but moa^erii discoveries have proved 
its total disunion from the western continent, and have 
even thrown doubts on its own iutemab unity. Many 
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regard it as consisting of a vftst assemblage of islands 
now as it were glued together by the ice which has filled 
up and hidden the intervening sounds and channels. 
This opinion is supported by the great length of the fiords, 
some 04 both coasts extending ninety or a hundred miles 
into the interior. Scorc 8 T)y also observed a strong cuTTcnt 
setting into Davy’s Sound on the eastern coast in latitude 
72 ° which was not returned by any of the others ; and 
Giesecke mention/s several firths or bays on the western 
side in nearly the Sfime latitude, G 8 '^ 40' to 72 ° 48', out 
of which there is a constant stream. The natives unani¬ 
mously “lielieved tliat one of these called Ikek or Ikarcsak 
'formerly coinn^unicatcd with the other side, and were 
afraid that the ice would again go off in some heavy 
north-eastern gale, when the people would come over and 
kill them. They also stated that from time to time car¬ 
casses of whales, pieces of wood, and fragments of utensils, 
were to be seen drifting out of this bay. The want of 
high mountains in the interior, and the absence of large 
rivers, both of ^»hich might be expected in a country of 
sych extent, also support this vi' w. But though these 
facts redder this opinion extremely probable, it must be 
left to future observations to confirm or refute it.* 

A great portion of Greenland being situated to the 
south of the arctic circle, and p.art even so low as the 
parallel of the Orkney Islands, it might be expected to 
enjoy a milder climate than it actually possesses. But in 
this case, all the local peculiarities which modify tempe¬ 
rature have an unfav ourable tendency. The vast extent 
of land or solid ice lying between it and the pole forms a 
constant magazine of cold, the chill winds from which cool 
down the rest of the country. The structure of the land 
rising imm?diately from the sea to an elevation of two or 
three thousand feet, and then spreading out into a wide 


* Scoreshy’s Greenland, p. 329, and Giesccke'a Note, ibid, 
p. 467. It is remarkable that bbth in Norway and Iceland, coun¬ 
tries of far less extent than Greenland if a whole, wo find inoantains 
nearly twice the height of any in this last, together with numerous 
. largo rivers, ■* 
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plain protected from tift north winds by no range of 
mountains, acts in a similar direction, manifesting its 
influence by that^icy mantle which constantly clothes 
its surfac^e, and absorbs or reflects every ray of heat that 
reaches it. The vicinity of the sea, whoSj l^pncflcial 
effects are so distinetjy seen on the coast of Norway, 
produces here little amelioration oi^climatc. The great 
cfjuinoctial current passes farjrfrom its shores, whilst that 
from the pole, loaded ^dth floating fields and mountains 
of ice, sweeps around them. The short summer is also 
the very time when this ice appears in greatest profu- 
siofi, thus still more depressing the mean temperature of 
the season; but as it usually departs in* the winter, tht! 
cold at that time is seldom so intense as in many parts of 
northern Europe. Tliis is particularly the case in the 
low-lying sheltered spots on the coast or the interior of 
the fiords, where the colonists usually reside. In these 
places in South Greenland it seldom exceeds — 4° or—8® 
of Fahrenheit, and in the wdiitcr of 1828-1829 when 
Graah resided at Nepnortalik, latitud#80°, the weather 
on the whole was mili^ and the thermometer generajly 
above zero. Farther^orth, how'cvcr, on the western 
side, the climate increases in severity, and at Omcnak 
(70®41') and Uppemavik (72° 48'), north of Disco Island, 
the cold is often — 36® and even — 48° Fahrenheit. At 
these times the intense frost splits asufider the very rocks, 
and on waking in the morning one finds the sheets and 
pillows incrusted an inch thick with the frozen breath. 
The ice penc'tratcs down the chimney almost to the very 
stove, anfl forms an arch over its mouth with little holes 
through which the smoke issues. The fleiili-barrcls must 
be hewn in pieces to get out the meat, and w’hen this, 
thawed in snow-water, is set over the fire, the outside is 
boiled sufficiently before tl|je inside can be pierced with a 
knife. Clammy spherical concretions fom on the surface 
of the sea, soon coagulating into a thick crust; beer and 
other strong drinks arc co'ngealed; whilst brandy and 
spirits of wine become thick an^ viscid like oil. A vapour 
like smoke rises from the sea, especially in tb» bays, and^ 
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wafted into the cold atmospherej freezes into fine particles 
which, when driven against the face or hands by the 
wind, enter the skin like needles.* ^t such seasons the 
poor Greenlanders suffer great privations, as they are 
prevent^ hy the intense cold and ice from fishing. 
Fortunately this extreme depression of temperature sel¬ 
dom continues long,'’as a wind from the south-east is 
usually accompanied by an agreeable warmth which' 
raises the thermometer eight or ten degrees above the 
freezing point. Hence even in winter the snow on the 
rocks frequently melts, and the inhabitants enjoy milder 
weather -than those of central Europe. It is a curious’ 
fact, though one easily explained from the relative 
position of the sea and land, that the character of the 
seasons in Greenkind is usually the reverse of those in 
the western parts of the European continent. 

The climate of the eastern coast is considered more 
severe than that of corresponding latitudes on the west. 
This is perhaps in some measure owing to the greater 
quantity of ice thought to its shores by the currents, 
which accumulates into a compact body, only yielding 
to a long^continucd wind from th'^/land. The glaciers also 
seem to be more extensive, and to approach nearer to 
*the water. More snow is also said to fall there than on 
the other side, which, uniting with them, increases their 
magnitude, and gi’ies probability to the opinion tliat 
they are now larger than when the country was first set¬ 
tled, and are still encroaching on the open ground. 

The natives count their summer from the beginning 
of May to the end of September, and during these five 
months reside tents. But this season can scarcely 
be said to commence before June, as till that time snow 
continues to tall, and the ground is still hardened with 
frost.' In the end of April, many of the sounds contain 


* These icy showers have been asserted to overwhelm the natives 
with cold, and to destroy thp^ sumewbat like the burning sand- 
clouds in the Arabian deserts; but this appears to be an eug* 
^■uration. ^ 
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ice a foot thick, formeAthe preceding winter, and it is 
only now that vegetation begins to appear. The weather 
Ls then generally settled and serene, the air in the 
bays and valleys* oj)pre8sively hot, and the thermo¬ 
meter rising to 8G° in the shade. But nftir the open 
soa tlie fogs that pre\/iil from April to August, and the 
cliill winds from the icebergs, sci#n make the inliabl- 
jants glad to creep into their, furs again, and at a dis¬ 
tance from the shore tlie temperature* even in the finest 
weather rarely exceeds 45°. The most agreeable and 
settled season is autumn, though it is frequently inter¬ 
rupted by night-frosts as well as by snow, whioli begins 
to fall in August, though it seldom 1 icy before Octobeit 
At this pciiod tempests of wind arc very common, dur¬ 
ing which none dare stir from their houses, or expose 
themselves to their violence. Thunder-storms, on the 
otlier hand, arc almost unknown, and lightning, when it 
does occur, is seldom accompanied with any sound.* 
•Among the many very interesting meteorological 
appearances which distinguish this coiKitry, the Aurora 
Borealis is one of t^ most remarkable. Though not 
peculiar to these regies, it is yet far more frequent 
there than in more soutliem climes, and its phenomena 
are more likely to lead to a solution of some doubtful 
problems connected with its origin*and history. For a 
long period previous to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (1716), it was altogether unknown in England, 
and almost equally so in Sweden and Iceland; whilst 
Torfaeus recollected tlie time when it was viewed by his 
countrymen with terror and astonishment. Since then 
it has become very common, and also, assumes vari¬ 
ous colours and hues, wliich were formerly unknown. 
In Greenland, Graah noticed two varieties, the one 
appearing uniformly between the magnetic E S.E. and 
W.S.W. as U luminous arch shining with a more or less 
vivid light, and having its highest point i^ the south, 
___%___ 

• Crantz, vol. i. p, 40>49. Egede’s Nat. HUt. of Greenlandi 
p. Graah, pp. 51, 66, 113. Giesecl^, pp. 487, 4b8. 
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ten or twenty degrees above tW horizon, whence raya 
diverge towards the zenith. This has usually been ob¬ 
served to precede some great change of temperature, 
especially from thaw to frost. The o'ther kind, which 
seems mor^ immediately connected with barometncal 
changes, flits from place to place, ^*ithcr like thin lumi¬ 
nous clouds, agitated, by the wind, tlirough which the 
light diffuses itself with assort of undulating motion ; 
or like flaming rays fljishing across the firmament, ge¬ 
nerally towards tlic zenith; or, finally, like a serpen¬ 
tine or zig-zag belt of vivid undulating light, frequently 
coloured,, which at one moment is cxtinguislied to be the 
next rekindled, I’he most beautiful, however, of this 
class of phenomena is the corona, a luminous ring tw^o 
or three degrees in diameter, situated near the zenitli, 
with rays diverging from it in every direction. It 
seldom bists above a few seconds, when it seems to ex¬ 
plode, its matter being scattered on all sides. He found 
that its centre wras invariably to the eastward of tlic 
meridian, 81^'^ 1« 82^'’ above the horizon, accurately 
corresponding with the dip of tho needle. It assumes 
many other forms besides thes^, two of the most rc- 
marlcahle of which were observed by the Danisli travel¬ 
lers in Iceland. In the one case the aurora rose in the 
west, and spi’eod out in two bright arches, low down in 
the northern and §:outhem horizons, till they met in 
the cast. This luminous ring continued about three 
hours,.though m the interval other hows and flames, 
which had covered the whole upper part of the sky, 
had disappcrurcd. On the other occasion an arch rose 
from the west upw^ards to the zenith, and from this 
point sent out a bright beam downwards, at a right 
angle, to the north, wliich was again divided into two. 
Besides white, tho aurora d^plays yellow, greensand 
purple-red colours, and, when in f^all splendour, its 
light surpass that of the moon. The superstition of the 
Greenlanders, who conceive this beautiful meteor to be 
the spirits of the dead pleying at ball with the head of 
a walrus, rnd fitney that it draws nearer to them when 
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they whistle, is not nufe absurd tlian the idea long 
prevalent in some parts of Europe, that it was ominous 
of wai', pestilence, and fiiminc.* 

The curious effects of the unequal refraction, produced 
by the varying temperature and density of the different 
strata of air, constitute one of the most singula/ pheno¬ 
mena of those northern regions. TJ^cy usually occur on 
the evening or night after a clear day, and are most fre¬ 
quent on tlie approach or^iomracncomentof easterly winds. 
Not only docs this state of the atmosphere elevate places 
above their proper position, bringing objects sunk below 
the jiorizon into view, but also changes and contorts their 
appearance. It most usually produces an increase in the • 
vertical dimensions of the objecit affected, elevating the 
coast and giving it a bolder and more precipitous out¬ 
line ; maldng the fields of ice rise like cliffs of prismatic 
spar, whilst the higher and more irregular masses as¬ 
sume tlie forms of castles, ol)elisks, spires, or where the 
piitnaclcs arc numerous, a forest of naked pines. In other 
places, it displays the resemblance of ^ extensive city, 
crowded with public It^ffces, whilst huge masses of rock 

* The cause of this spl^did phenomenon is still involved in 
doubt, tliough probably in some way connected with the magnetic 
and clectricd properties of the earth. Graah seems to think that 
it is a peculiar substance, capable of Mung acted on by the 
winds; an opinion confirmed by the observations of Thienemann 
in Iceland, and Wrangel in Siberia, according to whom the light, 
on reaching the zenith, vanishes like thin light clouds, which re¬ 
main after the shining has disappeared, and are visible even on the 
following day (als wirkllche kleino kruuse Wolken). On the other 
hand, its elevation, great transparency, ixtdi rapidity of motion, are 
opposed to this idea, and the coincidence of some of its phenomena 
with the direction of the dipping needle would rather favour *ho 
opinion of its being a mere optical appearance sinfUar to the rain¬ 
bow. It is worthy of notice, that its more frequent occurrence in 
the Atlantic regions has been accompanied by its diminution in 
^ Eastew Asia, as Baron von Wrangel was assured by the natives, 
who added, iii|t formerly it wastbnghter than at present, and fre¬ 
quently coloured like the rainbow. See his Phjfsikalische Beo- 
bachtungen, Pog. An. vol. Ixxxv. p. 156. Thienemann, Pog. 
An. vol. Ixxv. p. 59. Graah, vp. 52. Crantz, vm. L p. 46. 
The last remarks, that they are never seen to rise either in the 
north or north-west, though this often occurs in Iceland. Vid* 
Olafsen's Reise, th. ii. p. 159. ^ • 
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seem suspended freely in the iiir. . Sometimes ships are 
seen with their rigephig curiously distorted, an additional 
sail or an inverted image of the vessel many times 
larger than the real object appearing above. Such are 
a few and hut a few of the changes produced,' os from 
the stroke of the enchjintcr's wapdbut many others 
occur which it is jmpossible to describe, their forms 
altering with inconccival^le rapidity, and one deceitful 
image disappearing only to be replaced by another.* 

There are few places in this extensive country which 
possess sufficient interest to render any detailed ac¬ 
count of them necessary. The features of all seem 
«to be nearly dmilar, so that our general descriptioiv 
is applicable to most of them, and would deprive 
more particular accounts of all interest. The western' 
side, on which the Danish settlements are stationed, 
is still the best known, though much even of it is very 
imperfectly represented in the charts. Most of the 
missionary establishments and colonics are placed <'0n 
islands near tli(^"oast, a few only being situated on the 
mainland at the mouths of the firths, where the nigged 
features of the country are s^ewhat softened down. 
As might he expected, they are also confined to the 
more southern part of the country, none of them being 
much to the northWord of Disco Island. The natives 
here affirm, tliat jthis coast is inhabited nearly as high 
as latitude In which the extremity of Baffin’s Bay 
is situated. They also say that their country is se¬ 
parated from Amedca by a strait so narrow that they 
can speak to the inhabitants on tlie other side, (hough the 
strong current prevents them from crossing over to each 
other. Whatever credit we may give to these traditions, 
there is lathing in the appearance of the land to con¬ 
tradict them, and the people found by Sir John Ross, 
near the parallel of 76*^, imbrmed him that they came 
from the north, where most of their nation dwelt. 

■ r * . . ■ ■ 

* Scoresby's Greenland, Q[). 96,106,117,164. Arctic Rcffions, 
vol. i. p. 394.391.. 
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Tlie district they inhabit Ib about a hundred and twenty 
miles long by twenty broad where widest, and is shut 
in on all sides by the sea and lofty snow-covered moiin- 
tains. It seems a mere irregular mass of hills, inter¬ 
sected by luvines and precipices, lloss thinlfs tjiat the 
mountain barrier, which extends from 74° 30' to 76°, 
is altogether impassable owing to tlw precipices and ice 
which frequently run scverahmilcs out to sea. As, 
however, the southern Esquimaux came from the north, 
this opinion is at least doubtful. The natives he met 
with were of the same race, and spoke a dialect of the 
Greenland language, differing somewhat from tliat of 
the south. They have no knowledge of tReir neighbours 
in that quarter, and are altogether ruder and more 
ignorant. Though living upon fish, they have no means 
of supporting themselves on the \vater, and are un¬ 
acquainted with the kayak or ctmoc even by name. 
They appeared to have no religious ideas; but, contrary 
to l!he custom of those in the south, acknowledged the 
authority of a king oi*. chief.* • 

After passing the ni^tmtain harrier, the coast, though 
presenting a less formfl^pble £®pcct, is still almost a 
succession of lofty cliffs, with a great depth of water 
near the land. Northward of latitude 71® it is guarded 
by the Vrowen or Women’s Islands, most of them little 
more than mere rocks; and on one ofithem, in 72° 32', 
is placed the colony of TJppemavik, the most northern 
of all tile European settlements. It has, however, been 
almost deserted on account of the* difficulty of inter¬ 
course with tlie other colonies, and is now inhabited by 
a few families of Esquimaux. The next settlements io 
the south are those on Disco Bay, chiefly frequented 
for the whale-fishing; but of these we shall only name 
•Egedes-minde, or the'Mera<jry of Egedc, established in 
honour of tlmt pious missionary, and the residence of 
the govenior of North Greenland, Godhavn*on Disco 
Island. This, though the largest on the whole coast, 

• lloss*s Voyage to the Arctic Regions, p. 1^4-188. 
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L), with the exception of the colony just mentioned'^ un¬ 
inhabited, but the fisheries in the bay are the most pro¬ 
ductive, and the surrounding district consequently the 
most thickly peopled in the country. From this place 
to Godth^b the mainland is intersected by numerous 
fiords, reaching to the glacier in the interior; many 
small islands are <a1so observed along the coast, and 
the following settlements liave been established in .a 
line from north to south; Holsteinburg in 1770, Zuk- 
kertoppen or Sugarloaf, so called from a singular conical 
mountain in its vicinity, founded in l75o in a dreary 
barren country; and New Hemnhut, the first settle¬ 
ment of the Koravian brethren, who have now erected 
a large dwelling-house of stone. Separated from tliis 
by some high hills, is Godthaab, founded in 1723 by 
the venerable Hans £gede, as the first station for the 
mission and trade. It Is situated on the side of Baal’s 
Kiver, in latitude 04° 10' 6", and longitude 61° 42' 16" 
west, and is at present the residence of the govefhor 
of South Greonland. We shall afterwards mention 
the difficulties experienced by Fqcdc in establishing tliis 
colonj^; but the number of qteiers now rising up along 
the coast, and the success of his followers in converting 
the natives, prove that his labours have not been in 
vain. The inhabitants were formerly more numerous, 
but they have never recovered from the diminution 
occasioned by a dreadful attack of smallpox in 1733. 
BaaTs River, as it is called, is only one of the largest of 
the firths which^heare penetrate the land. It is studded 
with islands, and after running sixty-four miles into the 
interior, divides into two arms, one of which extends 
nearly due north, at a right angle to its former direction, 
and Bccmy to communicate with some large lakes. Both 
branches are bounded by the glacier, wliich here, as inr 
other places, fills the centre of the land. 'On the shores 
of that port of this fiord, named Ujaruksoak, the best 
potstone, of which the Greenlanders form their lamps and 
kettles, is found; and in this neighbourhood also occur 
numerove renjauis of old Norwegian buildings. 
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The coast southward ot this point maintains its former 
character, and there are no settlements till in 63® 4' we 
arrive at that of Fiskemes, four leagues from which is 
Lichtenfels, a station of the Moravians, founded in 1754. 
Between this and Frederick’s Hope, in latitucdh 62®, is one 
of the largest iceblinkiS on the coast, whose dazzling re¬ 
flection is visible far out at sea, gleaming like the northern 
aurora. The fragments from this glacier have completely 
closed the adjoining fiftrd, and when* piled up by the 
waves form a magnificent bridge between the main¬ 
land and the adjoining islands. This bridge, eighteen 
miles long and four or five broad, consists of a series of 
arches from sixty to a hundred and eighty feet high, ' 
under which, though the fallifig fragments threaten instant 
destruction, boats frequently sail into the bay. The co¬ 
lony was founded in 1742, and the place resembles some 
of the Norwegian harbours, though the hills-are darker 
and more destitute of vegetation. Here, in a dreary 
ro8m or closet, the missionary Otto Fabrieius spent 
his winters collecting materials fow*his Fauna and 
Lexicon, whilst duri^ the summer he traversed the 
coasts in his kayak, w\ich he had learned to manage 
with all the dexterity of a native. The fiord Ser- 
ineliarsuk, southward of this, is supposed to be that 
usually named Frobisher’s Straits, and soon ends in the 
glacier, though in the old charts i4 is represented as 
extending across the whole land. A strong current is, 
however, eai^ to set out of it, carrying into the sea im¬ 
mense quantities of beautiful semi-transparent bluish 
ice. Neally in latitude 61® is the large uninhabited 
island of [^unarsoit, the coast of which, usually intrench¬ 
ed in ice, presents so melancholy a view of barren 
rock^ that the old navigators, accustonved though 
they were to scenes of terijpr, named it the Cape of De¬ 
solation. Near this commences the district of Juliana’s 
Hope, where are the most numerous remoing of the old 
Icelandic colonics yet discovered, and on this account 
supposed by Egger and Graoji to be the scat of the 
former East Bygd. The coast here is»a pejfect laby-_ 
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rinth of islands and firths, and is still very imperfectly 
explored. But though this part of the country is more 
infested by ice than that farther north, this settlement 
is the most flourishing in Greenland, and its inhabitants 
constitute ^low about one-third of the whole popula¬ 
tion. it was founded in 1775 by^ Anders Olsen, whoso 
descendants still resile there, subsisting, like the colo¬ 
nists of old, amidst the «niins of whose dwellings his 
residence was erected, by feeding cattle, or by the fisli- 
eries. It lies in the centre of the district of the same 
name, near a lake abounding in salmon and other fish, 
has a good harbour, and from some trials that have 
' lately been made, there are hopes that the potato may 
he cultivated with success. Somewhat farther south is 
Lichtenau, a Moravian mission, with a church and 
houses built of stone far superior to those usually found 
in tliat country, and surrounded by numerous ruins of 
the Icelandic settlers. The island of Sermesoak, in the 
vicinity, is filled with lofty mountains covered whh 
perpetual icc, fnvm which sharp nalccd peaks project, 
like the towers and spires of somfi old castle. The ex¬ 
tremity 6f this island is usuallyenamcd Cape Farewell, 
but the true situation of that promontory is nearly 
thirty-six miles farther south. The only other stations 
on this coast are Nennortalik or Bear Island, where the 
Greenlanders of the neighbourhood used to bring the 
skins of the white hear, and of white or blue foxes, and 
other articles, to exchange for European .commodities; 
and Fredericksthal,«a Moravian settlement, the most 
southern situation inhabited by Europeans.' It was 
founded in 1^24, and when visited by Graali, already 
numbered 400 members, who were constantly increas¬ 
ing, as the inhabitants of the eastern coast every year 
flocked tliither to enjoy the,-instructions of Mr lUein- 
schmidt, who lived among the natives like a father 
with his children. Tins venerable old man had already 
laboured for the instruction and improvement of the 
Greenlanders nearly forty years, and as he is per¬ 
fectly fiunfliar with their language, not without success. 
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The only remarkable pllce farther south is Capo Fare¬ 
well, situated on an island detached from the mainland, 
and surrounded by many other smaller ones, frequented 
in the spring by the fishermen, who there procure a 
great number of seals. The firth which septra^es them 
from the shore is about five miles wide, and by Graoh 
named Prince Christian’s Sound. A. rapid current runs 
through it, and masses of iloating ice covering its sur¬ 
face, render the navigation extremely'dangerous. 

Our acquaintance with the eastern coast is still more 
limited, b(;ing confined to those parts described by Scores- 
by and Graah, who almost alone, in modem tinwjs, have 
been able to reach its icy border. The"observations of' 
the former were made in a very high latitude (69°-75°j, 
whilst the researches of the latter were confined to the 
portion below 65 leaving nearly four degrees altogether 
unknown. The expedition, of which he had the charge, 
was fitted out by the Danish government, for the purpose 
ofVeciding the question regarding the situation of the old 
Icelandic colonies. Sailing from Cop^dingen in March 
1828, he arrived in Greenland at the end of May; but 
spent the remainder of\he season in surveying the dis¬ 
trict of Juliana’s Hope, and in making preparations for his 
journey the following summer. He left Nennortalik for 
the east coast on the 21st March 1859, but owing to the 
ice, which often detained him several«days at a time, did 
not reach Kikkertak, at the extremity of Prince Christi¬ 
an’s Sound, till the 1st of April. Here he was confined 
twenty-five days in almost total inactivity, the ice re¬ 
maining dbmpletely jammed up to the shore; and here, 
too, his troubles with the natives who acopmpanied him 
commenced,as the hunters, who were expected to procure 
provisions for the rest of the party, were not able to sup¬ 
port fhemselves. On the 26|^h April, he left this firth, and 
with great difficulty, owing to the laziness of the women 
who rowed the boat, reached Alluk, an island formed 
of two mountains, which enjoys a tolerably luxuriant 
vegetation, and on wliich is heW an annual fiur. On the 
SOtli, he arrived atNenncctsuk, where heiay icibouud for 
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three weeks. This place has evidently been inhabited 
at a former period, as they found many houses contain¬ 
ing drift-wood of red and white pine, and gro-ves, near 
which were the hunting instruments of the deceased, to 
enable bim^ to pursue his employments in the land of 
spirits. At Ivimiut, where he stepped on the 23d May, 
the inhabitants wcrei more cleanly in their persons than 
those on the western side, and remarkable for their clear 
complexion, regular features, and oval-shaped heads. The 
coast, northward from this, was lined witli glaciers,behind 
which rose a lofty chain of mountains, on whose precipit¬ 
ous sides, where no snow can rest, curious purple-colour- 
*ed strata were sben diverging from the summit to the icy 
base, intersected by arch-formed layers, supposed from 
the blue tint to contain potstone. Near tliis locality one 
of the Greenlanders had a mirrow escape from a bear, 
which came upon him when sleeping in the open country. 
He was only awakened by its breathing close to him, in 
time to escape to his canoe, whence he killed it with Uis 
arrows. This adventure procured him great favour with 
his countrywomen, who were now all anxious to obtain 
him for a helpmate, though fomrnrly he had been refused 
by them all. On setting out on this expedition, each of 
the men had chosen a lady in the party as his companion, 
but this poor fellow had been rejected by all as a Ncl- 
lursok, “ heathen or ignoramus.” He took his revenge, 
by making choice of a superannuated beldame, the ugliest 
of the whole party. 

At Taterat, where the natives have little in their out¬ 
ward appearance in common with the Esquimaux roce^ 
they found an.iron cannon about sixty-hve inches long^ 
which had probably been part of tlic wreck of some 
whaler lost on this coast. Near that place is a singular 
grotto, in which is a remarkable harmonic echo, repeat¬ 
ing tlie lowest sounds, in solemn tones, like a distant- 
funeral-dirge or the wild music of tlie iBbliw harp. 
Even the sea-birds, frequ^ting it in 6odks of thot^-' 
sands, appeared to take ^leaSui'e in hearipg theif, own , 
shrill crioii re-oehoed /rpnx tlic l^ulted rocks. On tho‘ 
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23d June, Gniah parted with two European companions 
who had hitherto attended him, and proceeded along 
the cojist in a single boat. Four days afterwards, he 
])assed oi^ of the largest iceblinks he had yet seen, being 
above a mile long, and rising perpendicularly from the 
sea about 600 feet. Ifcwas full of huge gaps and fissures, 
and at the same time completely •undermined by the 
waves. Off Nektoralik, a lofty, block promontory fre¬ 
quented by thousands df sea-fowl nesting in its inacces¬ 
sible cliffs, are numerous snow'-free islands Vising into 
conical peaks. These, by a curious effect of refraction, 
weft elevated much beyond their actual hGight,*and hud 
ejich an hivertcd image of itself over it’in the air, con¬ 
tinually rising and falling. On the 2d July, he reached 
Nunarsoak, a rocky country, but free from glaciers, 
where his eyes, almost destroyed by the constant glare 
from the snow, were refreshed by the sight of some 
mountains covered with dwarf-willow and birch. This 
was also the case at Griffenfeldt’s Island, consisting of a 
single mountain, 300y feet high, and aifcinidantly covered 
for more than a fourth of its height with black crake- 
berry, whortleberry, an^ other bushes. Northward from 
this is a large ishmd named Skioldunge, separated by 
a narrow channel from the mainland, in which it is 
almost enclosed. On the continent, nearly opposite its 
extremity, is Ekallumiut or Queen Maria’s Valley, one 
of the most delightful spots seen by him on the whole 
voyage. Considerable fields extend on both sides of 
a cove, covered with dwarf wil>ows two feet higli, 
juniper Hushes, black crakeberry and whortleberry in¬ 
terspersed with a fine species of grass, n^ich burnt by 
the heat of tho sun, except near the rivulets which 
intemect the plain in every direction. At*the end of 
the cove is an extensive yallcy, adorned with various 
wild flowers, particularly the sweet-smelling lychnis, 
and divided by a»brook abounding in char, v^iichhas its 
origin in ther glacier. But Ibe characteristic features of 
Greenland soenery are not waiiting even in this summer 
paradise; about two or three hundred paces frim the sea, 
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the cliffs rise almost perpendicularly far beyond their 
usual height, the clouds seeming to rest on their snow- 
clad summits, whilst down the ravines on the sides, huge 
masses of ice were every moment precipitated witli a 
noise like i^tiundcr. In this really beautiful retreat the 
natives irom the surrounding country assemble some days 
every summer, fcastiTig on the char and wild berries, and 
spending the night dancing to the tambourine. 

Farther north he passed an extensive iceblink, the Col- 
berger HcMe, the perpendicular walls of which line the 
coast for many miles, and soon after, a quadruple series of 
icebergs of immense height, stretching out into the'sea 
* from the mouth of a fiord. From this place both the 
mainland and islands preserve their former character, 
the vegetation on SnccdorfiTs Island only being richer 
than any he had formerly seen. Leaving on the 24th 
July, he reached an island which he named Turn Back, 
as the ice precluded all his endeavours to proceed farther. 
This place, in latitude G5° 14', was the utmost limit of iiis 
journey, for, afteiT remaining in its vicinity till the 21st 
August, with no prospect of tlie ico opening, he returned 
southward to look for wiriter-qu^ters. These he fixed at 
Nukarbik, in G3° 22' N., where, liaving spent some time 
"in collecting provisions in the vicinity, he took up hia 
abode during the dark months. 

In the summer ef 1830, he set out with the intention 
of penetrating farther north, but his success on this occa¬ 
sion was even less than before. After remaining fifteen 
days shut in by the i^c on some small skerries under the 
Colberger llcide, he was obliged to turn at a xower lati¬ 
tude than tha.. previous year. In the first part of the 
voyage his people were exposed to great privations, their 
provisions having been all exhausted, and a small seal, 
caught by one of the boatmen^ “ was devoured raw,' hide, 
hair, and all.” For six weeks their food consisted almost 
entirely of, wild berries, and Graah, who was at last com¬ 
pletely worn out, sick with &tigue and want of sus¬ 
tenance, ascribes the preservation of his life to the crake- 
berries. He reached ^(enuortalik in a state of complete 
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exhaustion on the 19th October, where the kindness of 
tlic residents soon restored him to health. 

From latitude 65° 14', where the observations of Graah 
end, to 69°, where those of Scoresby begin, t,he eastern 
coast of this vast comitry is, as already remarked, un¬ 
known. It has no doubt been seen by many of the na¬ 
vigators who frequent those s«tos, but tlie barrier of ice 
brought by the curreMt from the NoVthem Ocean has 
prevented any of them from landing, or even a*^proacliing 
near its shores. Scorcsby first came in sight of the 
land in latitude 74°, the most southern part being, he 
thought, the Ilold-with-IIopc of Hudsoh, and the most 
northerly Gale Hamkes’ Land discovered in 1654. As 
seen from the sliip it was mountainous, rugged, and in¬ 
tersected by bays or firths; and as it continued in sight 
at intciwals for some time, he employed himself in 
laying down its position and giving names to the differ¬ 
ent parts of it, which are too uninteresting to be repeat¬ 
ed here. After some time spent at^a in pursuit of 
whales, he, on the 19th July, again in latitude 7l° 
approached the shore,''■which is dark and steril, the 
mountains rising from the beach in mural clifis, consist¬ 
ing of an innumerable series of p^s, cones, or pyra¬ 
mids, with a rugged assemblage of sharp rocks jutting 
from their sides. The general height here, as at other 
places, was about <3000 feet, though some individual sum¬ 
mits, as one of the Roscoc Mountains, exceeded this 
elevation considerably. Five days afterwards ho landed 
in 70° 30',bna rocky point named Cape Lister, and ascend¬ 
ing to the, top of the cliff, found neither soil nor verdure, 
but a pavement of loose quartz or hornblende stones, 
either naked or covered with black lichens. These, with 
a fewlufts of hardy plants,^^re all the vegetation visible. 
On a small strip of beach he discovered the ruins of an 
Esquimaux hut, in which he found the remains of fuel, 
an arrow-head of bone pointed with iron, and other frag¬ 
ments of wood and bone, vrithtwhich the hand of man 
liad evidently been busy. From these appearandbs hecon- 
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ceived it probable that the huts had been occupied so lately 
as tliat summer. It is also interesting to remark that he 
observed here boms and bones of the rein-deer, an animal, 
Graab affirms, not to be found on tbe part of the cnast 
examined by him.* He afterwards landed at Capes 
Stewart and Hope, at both of which he noticed huts with 
similar remains, whilst the rocks near the former, in 
Jameson’s Land, are remafkable, as consisting of the coal- 
formation^^ith a variety of orgafiic remains. The num¬ 
ber of inhm)itants, too, seems to have been considerable, 
though none were seen, having probably migrated into 
the interior during the summer; while the grass“and 
other plants were far more luxuriant than in any of the 
places visited by Graali. The country surveyed southward 
of Scoresby Sound, where these observations were made, 
had the common rugged appearance of the Greenland 
shores. He again sailed in a northern direction, and 
landed on Traill Island (72® 12'N.), where similar vestiges 
of at least fifty summer huts were visible. This was the 
lost place he landdd at, though he examined a consider¬ 
able pojiion of the coast in this ‘neighbourhood, before 
the approach of winter compelled him to return home. 
The results of his researches are best seen on the chdrt; 
but they also brought to light many curious facts con¬ 
nected with the natural history of tliia island and its 
probable internal constitution. The proofs which he 
obtained of the existence of inhabitants in these high 
northern regions ore also extremely interesting * and 
though none were sdten, the utensils left at their dwell¬ 
ings indicate that they arc similar in their habits to those 
who frequentothe east and west coasts.t 

Before concluding this description of Greenland, it 
maybe necessary to notice the disputed (juestion respect¬ 
ing the situation of the old^Tcclondic settlements. The 

* This ststoment is rather doubtful, as one nf the natives de¬ 
clared that they were met with there; and Major Sabine found 
horns newly cast on this coast, on the Pendulum Islands, lat. 74^ N. 
Vid. Graah, p. 104, note, '^ey also occur in Spitzbergon. * 

t Scorestfy*s Vojf'ago to Greenland. 
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general opinion at present seems to be, that both the 
bygds, as tliey were called, were on the western coast; 
the east, which wps the most populous, in the vicinity 
of Juliai^’s Hope, where there are many remains of old 
buildings, and where pieces of bells and otficr^metallic 
substances have been* frequently found ; the other, far¬ 
ther north on the same coast, soihewlicrc between the 
sixty-second and the sixty-siSventh degrees of latitude, 
runic monuments having been observed as high as 72® 
65'. The opposite opinion, which tQl lat^y was al¬ 
most universally held, coTisidcred the foi-mer os situated 
on "the eastern shore, directly fronting Iceland. We 
cannot enter at any length into this question, many 
of the arguments on both sides being of an abstruse 
nature, and very uninteresting to the general reader. 
We may however state, that the voyage of Graah, 
which has been regarded as settling the dispute, seems 
by no means decisive. The difficulties he had to en- 
ewnter prevented him from surveying the shores with 
the requisite accuracy; his whole Hxne luid attention 
being required to enable him to push along from islapd 
to island, and from cape to crape, whilst the interior of the 
fiotds, where the ruins of the colony might be expect¬ 
ed to occur, were almost unvisitcc^ The assertions of 
the natives, again, that such remains do not exist, must 
in a great measure go for nothings us he himself ad¬ 
mits that neither their testimony nor their knowledge is 
much to be relied on.* Even had they known of such 
places, their anxiety to get home 5and to avoid labour, 
with many other motives, might induce concealment. 
He also acknowledges, tlmt even before gting thither he 
“ was thoroughly convinced that the East Bygd wmuld 
not be found there ;”f a state of mind not the best 
fitted to ensure success oricncourage exertion. Whilst 
these things lessen the value of bis evidence against its 
existence on the eastern coast, some facts stofed by him 
tend rather to favour the opposite conclusion. For ex< 

—■-— - 

* Graah'ii Greenland, pp. 132,135. • 


t lb!d. p. 105. 
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ample, he saw natives whose features diflFercd from those 
of tlieir countrymen on the western coast, and more ro- 
scmhling the European,* The strange traditions, too, of 
a fierce and cruel race inhahitiiig the mountains, he found 
prevailii;^g ^1 along the coast.t From his account tliis 
shore seems equally fertile with the opposite one, and it 
is therefore not easyto assign a reason for the Icelanders, 
most of them from the iidHh-west peninsula, neglecting 
the country in their immediate ilcighbourhood, and sail¬ 
ing many miles to another by no means preferable. An¬ 
other difficulty attending this opinion is, the prevalence 
of the notion, which can be traced back to a very eurly 
■ period, that the colony was to be found there. Bishop 
Amund’s voyage, in which some of the inliahitants on the 
eastern coast arc stated to liave been seen driving homo 
their cattle, whatever credit we may attach to the fact 
related, proves at least that this was then the general 
belief, which could only have arisen from tradition, as 
the spirit of inquiry into the ancient history of th^se 
places had not yifiS'^awakcncd in Iceland. The fiiblc, as 
G^raah 9 alls it, of llvidsaerk, a mountain in Greenland, 
and Sneefields Jokul in Iceland, being both visible at the 
, same time from the middle of the passage, at least prdVes 
the existence of thi^ opinion from a very early period .J 
The strongest arguments for the other supposition seem 
to be, the number of ruins on the western coast, and the 


* Graah’s Greenland, pp. 70, 73, 08, 115. 
t Ibid. pp. 67, 90, lOr. 

t This may have been no fable after all; the dUtaned from Snee- 
ficldnes due west to Greenland is 396 miles, but in a direction a 
little north, whi2h would still have been called west,' it is much 
less, probably (for the coast is almost unknown) not more than 260 
or 270 miles.,. Now, the last-named mountain, though it should not 
be seen from more than 80 miles, is yet, from the effects of liefrac- 
tion, often visible from the sea be^bnd the Westmanna Isles, a dis¬ 
tance of more than 140 English (30 Danish) miles (Olafsen’s 
Keise, th. i. .p. 152); and Scorosbjr (Voyage, p. 106) saw some 
of the Greenland coast of an in/crior height (Home’s Foreland, 
3500 feet) when 160 miles distant. This makes the fact stated at 
least possible; and Torfaeus mCiritions that it only sometimes occurred 
(modo serexiabit), p. 7l> 
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entire alisence, so far as is yet known, of any on the other 
shore.* But this latter argument loses much of its weight, 
when we consider the difficulty of discovering these ruins, 
even where they ho exist. As Graali says, “ one may 
search for them over and over again, if he Have neither 
guide nor clue to aid him, without finding tficm, the 
greater number being so overgrown witli heath and 
thickets as to be scarce distinguishable from the rocks.** 
And in another passage he mention's, that “ many a 
person has lived a length of time in Greenland with¬ 
out seeing any of the antiquities that surround him.**t 
Foif these reasons we are disposed to regard this point 
not only os still undecided, but tis one dn which, with¬ 
out more evidence, it would be premature to come 
to any conclusion. Before a decisive opinion could be 
formed, it would be necessary to compare the accounts 
contained in the old descriptions of the bygds, whether 
printed or in manuscript, with the present aspect of the 
cofintry, due attention being at the same time paid to 
their proper dates. This will now b«endered easier by 
the publication of the “ Historical Monuments of Green¬ 
land,’* a work comprising all tlic ancient documents on 
this subject, w'hich has been commenced by the Society 
of Nortliem Antiquaries at Copenlij^gen. 


• In a lato number of the Annalca dos Vo/nges (November 1837, 
p. 236) it is mentioned on the authority of M. Zahrtmann, captain 
of a Danish vessel, that the natives had informed the missionaries 
at Fredcrickstad of a stone with an inscription on it, found by them 
on the island Idloarsut (hit. 63“). Norbeing noticed by Graah 
in his voyage in 16>30, it is thought to be of recent erection, pro¬ 
bably by the crew of the mysterious Lilloise. 
t Graah,* pp. lo6, 165. 
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CflAPTEB VIII. 

w 

History of Greenland, 


Discovery by Gunnblorn—Colonized by Erik Raude—Conversion to 
Christianity—Leif—History of Vinland—Biarno—Thorwald 
slain by the Skrellinf^s—Thorfinn—'Other Voyages thither— 
Vinland America—Subjugation of Greenland—Government— 
Bishop’s Voyages to the North—Loss of Colonies—Erik Walck- 
endorff attempts to recover them—Voyages of Heinson, Davis, 
Lindenow, Danel, &c.—Mission of Hans Egede—Difficulties and 
Success—Egede’s Return Home—Benefits of the Missions— 
Natives—Origin and Appearance in the Country—Ancient In¬ 
habitants of America—Character—Vanity—Morals—Religion— 
Conjurors—Goverhfiient—Sciences—Language—Food—Houses 
—Tents—Dress — Boats—Family Relations — Amusements— 
Burials—Employments—Commerce—Conclusion. 


The history of the colonization of Greenland is not 
merely of importance from its consequences, but also 
interesting as a vivid picture of the life and manners of 
tliat remote period. The same restless and daring spirit 
of adventure, the same insatiable thirst for revenge, 
which led many of the first colonists to Iceland, com¬ 
pelled otlicrs to take refuge on the still more inhospitable 
shores of Grtv^nland. Gunnhiorn, son of Ulf Krake, 
a celebrated Norwegian rover, when sailing along the 
west coast of the former, at a greater distance from the 
land than was customary at that time, discovered'^some 
small islets or skerries, to which ho gave ^the name of 
Gunnbiornarsker. These were rocky and uninhabitable, 
but on the same voyage he observed, still farther to¬ 
wards the west, a country of greater extent and more 
inviting aipcct,on which however he does not appear to 
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have landed, nor even to have approached very near 
it. No farther endeavours to explore this region 
were for some time made ; till Erik Haiide, or the lied, 
being compelled to set out in quest of a new abode, 
turned hiS thoughts thither. His father, Miorwald, a 
jarl of the province of Jadar or Listen, had fled from 
Norway in consequence of a murdor committed by him 
and his son, and sailing to Icclfind, had settled at Draogr 
in Ilomstrand. Aften the death of* his parent, Erik 
removed thence to Vatnshorn, near Haukadal, where 
his violent temper soon found occasion to display itself, 
llis servants endeavouring, probably by magical arts, to 
turn aside a hill of sand which was wa&ting his fields, 
were put to death by his neighbour, Eyolf Saur. This 
enraged him to a great degree, and he soon after killed 
both Eyolf and Hafn, who had incited him to the action. 
For this crime he was biinished the district, and retired to 
Yxney, an island in the ilreida Fiord, where a dispute soon 
ar<fte between him and Thorgest about the sacred pillars 
(setstokkar) which hq hod lent to the^iatter. The quar¬ 
rel, as wfis usual, ended in bloodslied ; and other chiefs 
joining both parties, the civil authorities at last interfered, 
and Erik was condemned to three years* banishment by 
the Thornes-Thing. His friends concealed him for some 
time, till a ship being prepared, he set sail, declaring his 
intention of going in search of the land fonnerly seen 
by Guiinbiom, and promising to return with tidings if he 
discovered it. Sailing westward from Sncefieldsnes in 
982, he soon came in sight of one of the Greenland 
Alps, named Mid J okul, near the place afterwards known 
as Bloserkr. Avoiding this coast, which geemed rugged 
and dangerous, he sailed southward, looking out for some 
place where he might settle, till, turning towawls the west 
round the Uvarf, he passe^thc first winter on Eriksey, 
near the middle of what was afterwards called the 
Eastern Bygd or Colony.* Next summer ]ic entered 


•^This is the account of Torfeeus ; •many differences ^ccur in the 
interpretation of the original passages, and evea*the reading of tliat 
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tlic firth or sound, which he called Erik’s Fiord, and ex¬ 
plored its coasts, wintering on several small islands named 
Erik’s Holm. According to sqme aconnts he returned 
the next summer to Iceland; but as the term of his 
banishment liad not then expired, those are probably more 
correct which represent him as spending another season 
abroad. He landedi first in the Hreida Fiord, and the 
succeeding spring was defeated in single combat by his 
old enemy Tliorgcst, after whicl; they were reconciled. 
He then went back to Greenland, which was the name 
he had given the now country, with the view of inducing 
others to accompany liiin, wlicre he built a town called 
Brattahlid on Erik’s Fiord. By his representations of 
its fertility he succeeded in his object, though of twenty- 
five vessels that left Iceland along with him only four¬ 
teen reached their destination, the others having been 
either wrecked or driven back by a tempest. Those who 
arrived safe placed their habitations in the vicinity of 
lOrik, and near the same firth, naming them either after 
themselves or frou*. soQic local peculiarity. This event 
happened in the year 986, and many colonists afterwards 
repaired thither.* 

Seldom has a revolution of such importance been 
effected with so little opposition as the first introduction 
of Christianity into Greenland. In the autumn of 
999, Leif, a son ofiErik the Red, having made a voyage 
to Norway, attracted the notice of Olaf I’ryggvason, king 
of that country. Olaf having in early life, whilst wan¬ 
dering about as an exile, become a believer in the gospel, 
—_— ___ _ . . _- 

in the LaiidnaTnabok is doubtful. In the text, it is ** nser inidre 
enn vestri bygd,” that is, “ nearer the middle than the western 
bygd;” other copies have “nacr eystri bygd," ** near the eastern 
bygd." Tht word Hvarf means a place of turning, a promontoiy, 
here supposed by Graah to bo Cape Farewell; and Bygd^ which 
so often occurs m these account^, is an inhabited* place, Ubygd, 
an uninhabited one: it is derived from the Icelandic bjggia, to 
build; a word still common in the Lowland dialects of Scotland 
both as a noun and verb. 

• TorfiBus, Gronlandiffi Antiqua (Havniae, 1715), pp. 9-17, 241, 
Landnaraabok, p. 100-103.^ Arn. Jon. Spec. Island, p. 146. 
Claudius Lyschander places the discovery in a. d. 7ti7. 
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■was> after he ascended the’throne, extremely zealous for 
the propagation of his new faith. For this purpose 
he made many journeys through his dominions, attended 
by his priests and a (fhoseif baud of Bcrsii^rker, purposing 
to employ these last against such as the fonder should 
fail to convince. It was on his return from one «f these 
excursions that he met with Leif an^ his pagan compa¬ 
nions, on whom the arguments ,pf the king, and the ex¬ 
cellence of the Christiai^ religion, had a more beneficial 
influence than the harsher measures used with his own 
subjects. The son of Erik was converted, and returning in 
the sujnmer of 1000, became the instrument of di|Fusing 
the truth through his adopted country. He was accom¬ 
panied by a priest and some other missionarics,and having, 
during his voyage, met with some shipwrecked mariners 
who had preserved their lives by clinging to planks, he 
carried them with him to Greenland.* This humane 
conduct of Leif, so contrary to the barbarous spirit of the 
tim«B, procured for him the surname of Hin lleppne, or 
the Fortunate, but excited the anger ^ his father, who 
also reproached him for bringing a wicked and dangerous 
man, as he called the priest, into the colony. Erik; 
however, yielding to the arguments of his son, soon 
became a Christian, and having been baptized, all the 
other inhabitants shortly after followed his example. 
The way for this change was probably in some measure 
prepared by the influence of those among the original 
settlers, who had been converted before their arrival in 
tile country. One of these, a native yf the Hebrides, was 
celebrated as the author of a poem called the Hafgei- 
dinga Drapa, a strophe of which, imbued with the pious 
sentiments “of its author, is still preserved .f 

The country inhabited by these colonists was, as far 
as vreacan learn from the notices of the old authors, 
__.__ 

* Gibers place this incident in his voyage to Vinland, which we 
have soon to mention. • • 

t Tcrfeiis, Gron. Ant. ch. zvii. p. 127-190. Arn. Jon. Spec. 
Isil. p. 147. This verse may be foun^ in the Landiianiabuk. pp. 
lU4, 377. The hafgerdingar are a species of wl^le. • 
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similar in climate and product/oiis to what it is at present. 
It was divided into two districts or bygds by an extensive 
desert, and six days were required to pass from the one 
to the other in*a six-oarod b'6at. The East Bygd was 
always tl^ more populous, and, besides t'>ro munas^ 
teries a'nd the bishop’s see of Gardar on the Einars Fiord, 
where there was ^ cathedral (fedicated to St Nicolas, 
contained twelve parislit.*s and 190 farms. Brattahlid, 
on Erik’s Fiord,- was first tlie residence of Erik Raude, 
and .afterwards of the Governor or Lugmann, Tlie 
West Bygd had only four parishes, and about 100 
farms. ^ The ancient authors mention the names tind 
order of the different fiords on which these settlements 
were founded, but it could be of no use to repeat the 
catalogue here. Many endeavours liave been made, in 
recent times, to assign to these their proper situation, 
but besides the great difference between those who sta¬ 
tion all the colonies on the w'cst, and their opponents, 
there arc many others of minor importance. The writers 
who place the I^ist Bygd in Juliana’s Hope, generidly 
consider..the ruins on the firth of Igaliko as those of the 
episcopal residence of Gardar; wdiilst Biarney, at the 
farthest extremity of the West Bygd, is regarded as the 
present Disco Island.* 

Soon after this period the northern annals introduce 
the discovery of America by the Greenland colonists. 
Heriulf, one of tLe companions of Erik the Bed, and 
liis son' Biamc, were in tlie habit of trading to various 
surrounding couiit^ries, usually spending the winter at 
Eyrar in Iceland. In the year 986, the latter, on 
returning fr^m a voyage to Norway, learned that his 
father had departed for the lately discovered country. 
Thither, ^hough the autumn was already far advanced, 
he resolved to follow hinp guided only by the stars, 
and the reported situation of the land, beifig determined 
to spend the following winter, like all the preceding ones, 


* Torfeus, Gron. Ant. rij. v. ri. vii. yiii, x. Graah*s Green¬ 
land, Appendix, fc 155-176. See above, chap. vii. p. 251. 
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with his parent. On liis passage he was overtaken by a 
Btonn, and driven far to the south-west, where lie saw a 
low undulating region overgrown with wood, and very 
unlike Greenland, it had been described to him. Here, 
thei*cforc, ‘he did not land; but, sailing northwards, 
passed a second coiintr;^, and then a third, mountainous, 
and covered with icebergs. Without stopping at any 
of these, he continued his voyage, and soon after reach¬ 
ed Heriulfnes in Greenland, where he Cound his father. 

During the winter he spent here, the fame of his dis¬ 
covery was spread abroad, and incited Leif, the son of 
Erik, to rival his relation in the discovery and coloniza¬ 
tion of new regions. Some time, howevei^ elapsed before 
he could put this plan into execution, and it was only in 
the year 1000, that, liavhig purchased Biarne’s ship, and 
equipped it with thirty-five men, he set sail. The first 
land seen was stony and barren, with snow lying among 
tlie rocks, and was named by them llelluland. The next, 
mote like that first observed by Biarne, was called Mark- 
land, or Woodland, bping level, covc^gd wdth wood, and 
surrounded by cliffs of white sand. Sailing onwards they 
came in sight of an island lying to the east of the luaift- 
laiid. Lauding near it tlicy found the soil fertile, the 
air mild, and numerous shrubs bearing sweet berries. 
They then sailed up a river, storiSi with salmon and 
other fish, till they came to a lake froju which it issued; 
and, having erected huts in the vicinity, they spent the 
winter, which was milder and the days longer than in 
Greenland. An ancient writer says that on the shortest 
day the sun was above the horizon from dagmal to eiW, 
that is, from half-past seven a. m. to lialf-past four p. m., 
which maiccs the day equal to nme hours, and conse¬ 
quently the latitude of the place rather mu];p than 41°, 
or ncdrly that of New York.* 

One day whilst residing tTiero they missed one of their 


* The correct latitude is 41“ 24' 10", or afittle north of Nan- 
tucKct, the character of which agreft with the descrintion of the 
Northmen. e * 
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number, a German, of the name of Tyrker (Dietrich or 
Dirk), and on going in search of him, they met him 
coming out of a wood leaping and dancing as if frantic. 
On his friends inquiring the cause' of this joy, he at 
first answered them in German, which they cid not un¬ 
derstand, and then showing them some fruit, told them 
in the Norse tongue that these were grapes, from which 
wine was made in his father-land. From this occur¬ 
rence they named the country Vinland, and having load¬ 
ed the ship with wood, and collected a quantity of 
grapes, they returned in the spring to Greenland. 

The, beauty and fertility of this new land, it might 
have been thought, would have attracted to it all the 
colonists from those barren and dreary shores where 
they had fixed their dwellings. But this was not the 
case; and even Leif did not again return, leaving his 
brother Thorwald, who sailed thither that year with 
the same crew to explore it more minutely. He spent 
that summer and the next in examining the land tmthe 
cast and west, and found the coast protected by islands, 
beautiful^ wooded almost to the water^s edge, but with 
Do trace of inhabitants. On the third year they continued 
their investigations, and when repairing their ship, which 
had been damaged, set up the keel on a promomory, 
hence called Klahimes. Near this point Thorwald land¬ 
ed, and, delightejd by the appearance of the country, 
exclaimed to his companions, ** Here it is beautiful, and 
here I should like well to fix my dwelling.” But 
whilst still engage^ in surveying the country, they were 
surprised by finding on the sandy beach three small 
canoes covered with skins, under each of which three 
Skrellings were concealed. The Greenlanders seized 
on these strangers, and with wanton cruelty put them 
to death, except one who contrived to escape in his 
boat. Punishment for tliis crime was^ not long de¬ 
layed, for, one night soon after, their sleep w'as broken 
by a voice warning them to arise and save their lives. 
They started up and fpund themselves attacked by a 
fleet of these sgvages, who poured in upon them a flight 
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of arrows. Protected by the battle-screens they had 
raised on the ship’s side, they at last repulsed their 
diminutive opponents, to whom they contemptuously 
gave the name of Skrellings (chips or parings). But 
Thorwald Tound that they were not so defpicable as 
was at first imagined, fijr a wound he had recei^d from 
them proved mortal. When dyingbhe said to his com¬ 
panions, “ I now advise you to prepare for your de¬ 
parture as soon as pos&ihle; but me Jre shall bring to 
the promontory where I thought it good to dwell; it 
may be that it was a prophetic word that fell from my 
mouth about my abiding there for a season ; there shall 
ye bury me, and plant a cross at my hffad, and also at 
my feet, and coll the place Krossancs in all time 
coming.” With these aftbeting words he expired, and 
his associates having complied with his request, returned 
the following season (lOOfl) to Greenland. 

Tho melancholy though in some measure merited 
fate^ of Thorwald did not prevent another brother, 
Thorstein, from engaging in the sapiaiiadventurous un¬ 
dertaking. He sailed for Vinland, accompanied by his 
wife Gudrida, his whole family, and twenty-five men 
for his crew, with the intention, it is said, of bringing 
home his brother’s body, though, judging from the 
character of some of his followers, fiiorc probably with 
the design of settling there. He wa§, however, driven 
by a storm on the western coast of Greenland, and com¬ 
pelled to remain during the winter in an uninhabited 
district. Want and fiitiguc proved Jfatal to him and to 
some of his crew, aud it was not till the next spring 
tliat Gudrida returned home, carrying 1^ dead body 
along with* her. 

A fourth adventurer in this perilous path notfv appears. 
According to the story, whilst Gudrida and her friends 
were watchiifk her husband’s corpse, the dead man 
rose up in his bed and foretold tW his wife should 
marry a stranger, and settle with him in Vinland. In 
due. time the prediction was ^omplishcd. Thorfinn 
Karlsefnc, a wealthy Icelander, descend^ frolli Ragnor 
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Loflbrok, arrived in Grcenlaiid, and espousing the widow 
of Thorstein, thus inherited his right to Vinland. lie 
sailed thither with her in 1007, hfiving three ships, and a 
larger colony tlian any of the preceding, consisting of a 
hundred afld sixty men, with all necessary took, furni¬ 
ture, and cattle, for fonning a settlement. Thtiy seem 
to have proceeded further south than on former occa¬ 
sions, and at List came tda land where they found grapes 
and ears of corn (maize) grovung wild. They set up 
their winter dwellings in a bay where the Skrellings 
soon found tlnun out, and, seemingly ignorant of the 
formentransaetions of the Northmen with their friends, 
bartered skin^ and furs for small jstrips of cloth, and 
at the last for milk-soup, which they preferred to 
all other merchandise. The lowing of a bull belong¬ 
ing to the colonists at once put them all to flight; some 
rushed to tlioir canoes, others fled for shelter to tin; huts 
of the strangers, where the foreign appearance of the 
inmates proved an equally terrific object. Some sftiaU 
presents, and paj^icularly milk, with which they were 
still cxto^mely delighted, reconciled them to their guests. 
Thorfinn had wisely prohibited his followers from selling 
ihem arms on any conditions; but one of them stele a 
battle-axe, whose power he resolved to try on one of 
his companions. To the horror of the whole assembly, 
who had never seen such an effect follow a blow with 
their wooden hatchets, the stroke proved fatal, when a 
third, whose commanding air and manner marked him 
for a chicQf seizing the dangerous weapon, threw it in¬ 
dignantly into the sea. 

Thorfinn remained here till the following winter, at 
the commenc-cmcnt of which he was again visited by an 
immense -fleet of the natives, who now attac;ked the 
Northmen by a discharge; of missiles so galling, that 
they betook themselves to flight, and were only saved 
from tota^ defeat by the heroism of Freydisa, a daughter 
of Erik the Red, Reproaching her countrymen for flee¬ 
ing from such miscraU’c caitifs, she seized the naked 
sword ofV)nc of them who had been slain, and advanced 
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against the Skrcllings, who fled terrified to their canoes. 
'J'liis adventure disgusted Thorfiun with his new habita¬ 
tion, and having spent a third winter farther north, he 

returned to Greenland, enriched with the valuable furs 

^ * 

and other articdcs obtained in his traffic with liic natives, 
whence he afterwards jpvent to Iceland, where *he lived 
in great magnificence. After his death Gudrida, who, 
with the rest of these early advlsnturcrs, was a Christian, 
Aveiit on a pilgrimage to Rome. Rcfhrning from tliis 
long journey, she spent the remainder of her life in a 
nunnery, which had been built by her son Snorro, who 
was d)om in Vinland. From this chief an illustrious 
race descended, hia grandson being the learned Bishop 
Tliorlak lluiiolfson, the principal author of the old 
canon law of Iceland, and it is probable also the histo¬ 
rian of these voyages. 

The wealth acquired by Thorfinn Karlsefne in Vin- 
laiid induced others to proceed in the same tract. Helgc 
and Finnhoge, two brothers from Iceland, went thither 
in 1011, accompanied by Freydis%4p three ships con¬ 
taining thirty men each. The bad conduct and deceit 
of this designing w’oman brought ruin on the whole 
undertaking, and she is said to have at last prevailed 
on her husband to murder their two friends, with all 
their attendants. Leaving the scene of her crime, she 
returned to Greenland ; but the inis^my of her wicked 
deeds followed her there, and she ended her wretched 
life abhorred by all. 

The subsequent history of Vinland is short and nn- 
satisfactorjr. The connexion both of it and the parent 
country >yitli Iceland now became less inornate, and the 
notices of their aflaii's in the works of the annalists are 
more distant and meagre, till we at last Igse sight of 
them altogether. In 105J, an Irish or Saxon priest 
named John, who had been a missionary in Iceland, is 
said to have gone thither with the same laudable inten¬ 
tion, and to have been murdered by the heathen. 
Erik, sometimes called the fir^ bishop of Greenland, is 
also reported to liave sailed tor this loiid in ^121 with 
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the design of reclaiming the settlers, who were still 
heathen; but of his success no record remains, and it 
is very doubtful whether he ever arrived there. The 
last notice respecting America is an account of a voyage 
to Marklai^ in 1347 by a ship from Greenland, which, 
on its Teturii, was driven by a fitorm to Straum Fiord 
in West Iceland. The scanty notices of this adventure 
only prove, that even till the middle of the fourteenth 
century an intercourse with that distant settlement was 
still maintained. The ultimate fate of the colonists is 
thus buried in obscurity, though it is probable that, cut 
otf from intercourse with their countrymen, they gra¬ 
dually amalgamated with the savages around them, 
which would more easily happen, as most of them seem 
to have been idolaters. They may, however, have 
perished in those movements among the inhabitants of 
Northern America, wliich appear to have occurred about 
this time, and during which the Skrellings were forced 
northwards into Greenland by more vigorous and warnke 
tribes. The trac€'>Qf this colony on the coasts of Ame¬ 
rica are few and unsatislactory ; nor is this wonderful 
when we consider their limited numbers, and that their 
mode of architecture was very far from being of the 
most durable nature. 

Besides these more direct voyages, there are some 
others mentioned,tin wliich the Northmen are supposed 
to have reached the American shore, and which, as 
connected with the above history, and confirming 
its truth, we shall here shortly notice. The powerful 
Icelandic chief Are Marson was, in 983, driven by a storm 
to a country \yhcre he was baptized, which is supposed 
to be Hvitramannaloud, or land of the white men, some¬ 
times named Irland It Mikla or Great Ireland, so called 
from an Irish Christian people who were settled there. 
This is believed to have been the coast of 'North Ame¬ 
rica, south pf Chesapeak Bay; and among the Shawonese 
Indians, who formerly dwelt in Florida, there is a tra¬ 
dition that their country svas inhabited by a white people 
in possession of dron instrninents. Gudlief Gudluugson 
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was, at a later period, when returning from Ireland, 
carried by a very strong north-east wind to an unknown 
region. They were surrounded by a crowd, who 
spoke a langutige resembling Irish; and were deliberat¬ 
ing whetlier to kill them or make them sEves, when 
they were interrupted by the approach of an old gray¬ 
haired man, of a distinguished appearance, lie ad¬ 
dressed Gudlief in the Norse* language, and, learning 
that he was an Icrlaiidsr, asked many questions about 
his acquaintance there, particularly Thurida of Frode 
and her son Kiartan. From this he was thought to be 
Bilim Asbrandsoii, a celebrated Joinsvikingr, who had 
been compelled to leave Iceland owing fo an illicit con¬ 
nexion with the lady just named. After consultbig his 
companions, the white chieftain told the Northmen that 
they were at liberty to depart, advising them to make 
no delay. He gave them, at the same time, a gold ring for 
his beloved Thurida, and a sword for Kiartan, who was 
befleved to Ije his own child. Gudlief found his way first 
to Dublin, and them to Iceland. these accounts 

it has been supposed that there was occasionally an ip- 
tercoursc between this part of America and the western 
countries of Europe, especially the Orkneys and Ireland. 

Such is the history of Vinland given us by the 
Icelandic historians, which is interesting, not merely 
as connected with the countries of which we are now 


treating, but as proving that America was known to 
Europeans five hundred years before the Genoese ma¬ 
riner set foot upon its shores. No Ofie can now represent 
this accouht, comiug to us as it does through so many 
channels,^ a fiction introduced into tlie old records. 
Its truth is also confirmed by the testimony of Adam 
of Bremen, nearly a contemporary, who ^says “ the 
Daniel king (Svend Estrit^son) also told me of another 
island discovered in that sea, called Vinland, from the 
quantity of gropes there found, and also .fruitful in 
com.”* To admit that an interpolation of such an 


* Do Situ Dan. cap. 246. • 
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extent has taken place in these chronicles would destroy 
all confidence in wliat they relate of other lands, and 
thus undermine the whole structure of northern history 
for many ages. The situation of Vinland has also given 
rise to mainy disputes among those who allow’ the truth 
of its discovery, sonie placing It on the islands near 
Cape Farewell, in the southern part of Greenland, and 
others in Labrador or Nc'ivfoundland. But the produc¬ 
tions of the coudtiy, the lengl^i of the day, and the 
appearance of the coast, whieh coincide in a remtirk- 
ahle manner with the descriptions of recent travellers, 
fix it to* the United States. In this view of the subject, 
Ilelluland is Newfoundland, even yet remarkable for 
its naked rocky barrens, where not a tree or shrub can 
grow. Markland, with its forests and white sandy 
cliffs, is Nova Scotia. Vinland is thus the country 
ncrar Rhode Island, Kialarnes being Capo Cod, Kros- 
sanes, Gurnet Point, and the Bop, where Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne erected his dwellings, the present Mount Hope.* 
About this time.i(-^023) the Greenlanders are said to 
have heqpme subject to ^int Olaf of Norway, hut we 
have no information as to the manner in which this event 
happened, or of the conditions mutually agreed upon. It 
appears, however, to have been more nominal tlian real, 
consisting in the payment of some small tribute of the 
peculiar productions of the country, and to have soon 


• Thfi publication of the Antiquitates Araericanae by the Royal 
Society of Northern ATUiquaries at Copenhagen supersedes all the 
more ancient works on this subject, and may be considered as 
setting the question as to the truth of this discovery at rest. It 
contains a collection of the original documents, with Danish and 
Latin translations, numerous notes and disquisitions,' and an ab¬ 
stract of the historical evidence in English. This last will be 
found in thethmrnal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
vol. viii. (I8.*18), p. 114-129. ^omparc also Torfmus, Vinlandia 
Antique. MurrayS Discoveries in North America,Vol. i. p. 14-23. 
'Wheaton’s Northmen, p. 22-31. The inscription on the Assonet- 
rock, considered as runic by Finn Magnusen, is far from being 
proved to be such. Some American writers, from comparing it 
with an extensive series of Indian hieroglyphics, think it idenhcal 
in point of general character with these. See Amer. Biblic. Kep 
to), xvii. (1839) j^430. 
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ceased, when the Norwegians, involved in other affairs 
of more importance, did not think it of consequence 
to enforce obedience. Some of the chronicles do not 
mention this defection, hut all agree that the Green¬ 
landers were left very much to thcmselvet, living in 
a manner conforinahk^to the nature of the coufitry, go¬ 
verned by the Icelandic sbitutes, wWch tliey had brought 
along with them, and liaving* like the people of ^hat 
island, one supreme inler or judge. Ilis authority, 
and that of the laws, were however, in the early 
period of the settlement, frequently set at nought with 
impflnity. Solemn engagements between private indi¬ 
viduals, by which the one became bouifd to avenge the 
injuries or death of his associate, were very common, 
and the history of Greenland consists almost entirely of 
the tragical incidents they produced. The superstition, 
too, of the nation leading them, even after the worship 
of the heathen deities was aholished, to admit their 
existence and power, and to believe in the prophetic 
meaning of dreams and visions, iijipirtniscd the disorderly 
character of the age. lie who had neglected to avenge 
the death of his friend, saw in the visions of the nignt 
the angry frown of Thor or Odin reproaching him with 
his degciiera(!y, or heard the feehle^voiee of his departed 
companion telling of his broken vow, and crying out 
for vengeance. Instigated by such feelings, the autho¬ 
rity of the judge was not merely disregarded or de¬ 
spised, but frequently insufficient to preserve his own 
person from the destroying hand of the assassin.* 

Although Christum ity had now been established 
more thap a century in Greenland, no bishop had yet 
been appointed. About the year 1122, however, Sock, 
a son of Thorer, who is thought to have 4)ccn a de- 
sccncumt of ijirik Raude, b^ng jealous for the honour of 
liis country, called an assembly of the people, wdierc he 
represented the advantage of their having.a bishop to 


* Torf. Gron. Ant. pp. 151-19;^ 242. Am. Jon. Spec. Isl. 
p. 149'] 53. 
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themselves, like all other nations, with such eloquence 
that it was unanimously resolved to send on embassy to 
Norway to ask one from King Sigurd. This office de¬ 
volved on Kinar, the son of Sock, a man of a hold, vio¬ 
lent tempeF, and great authority, lie took with him a 
number of nurwars teeth, seal-#’’kins, and other pro¬ 
ductions of the country, as presents to the nobles, and 
on ^lis arrival obtained hiS majesty’s consent, who also 
recommended a person to fill the office. This was Ar- 
iiald, a priest distinguished for his clwiracter and learn¬ 
ing, whom the monarch entreated to accept the charge. 
After urging many reasons for refusing this hoifour, 
especially the distance from all advice and assistance, 
together with his inability to command such fierce and 
barbarous minds by the powers of persuasion alone, he 
at last consented to go, on Einar promising to protect 
to the utmost of his ability the rights and possessions 
of the church. Arnold, j)rovided by his royal patron 
with letters of recommendation, visited the Archbishop of 
Lund, who conseew'-i/d him to his office, and, returning 
to Norway, departed with Einar, who had become a great 
favourite with the king, to whom he had given a Green¬ 
land bear. They were driven to Iceland by a storm, where 
they remained during the winter, and next summer ar¬ 
rived at Erik’s Fiord. The bishop chose Gardar in that 
neighbourhood for /Jie site of his episcopal residence, and 
was highly honoured by all the inhabitants, especially 
by old Sock and his son.'^ 

At the same time that this prelate left Norway, an¬ 
other ship, commanded by a person named'Arnbiom, 
sailed from the,same port bound on the same voyage, but 
under less favourable auspices. The tempest which com¬ 
pelled the former to take refuge in Iceland cast the latter 

-r--- 

• Torf. Gron. Ant. cap. 26, p. 217-222. Am, Jon. Spec. Isl. 
pp. 147,148. ^rik, who h mentioned above as sailing to Vinlond, 
u said to have been Bishop of Greenland. His consecration is 
placed in 1121, the year before the events related above, bat, as 
he never res^hed that country, probably his a^)pointmcnt had not 
become known then. 
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on the uninhabited coast of Grcenbind, vfhere the whole 
crew perished from cold or famine in a hut they had 
built on the side of a fiord. Sigurd Nialson, who was 
accustomed to frequent the desert parts of the country 
during tha summer months for hunting and fishing, when 
about to return home in the autumn after bishop’s 
arrival, observed on tlfc shore some remains of a fire and 
other traces of men. Obtaining the consent of his com¬ 
panions he explored the adjoining iiijet, where at'the 
mouth of a river they fbund two ships, and at a little dis- 
ttuice a hut full of mcrclumdisc and decaying bodies. They 
destroyed one of the vessels, which was too much injured 
to be repaired, and, loading the other wi^h the goods, re¬ 
turned home, taking with them the bones of its former 
owners, tliat they might be committed to consecrated 
ground. Sigurd consulted with the bishop about the dis¬ 
posal of the property, when it was resolved that the ship 
should be given to the cathedral where the bodies had 
be^ buried, and the commodities they had preserved 
divided amongst the finders accord ing to the established 
custom. When this was known ffj^orway, Aussiir, a 
nephew of Ambiorn, sailed to Greenland to obtain pos¬ 
session of his uncle’s property. Here he lodged with 
Arnald, who, however, refused to deliver up the ship, 
alleging that it rightly belonged t* the church in con¬ 
sideration of the services rendered to its late owner; 
and, on his application to the judgbs, he was equally 
unsuccessful, Einar, who opposed him, insisting that tlic 
question should be decided according to the laws of tlie 
country. ^Enraged at what he considered an unjust 
decision, Aussur damaged the vessel, when the bishop 
complained to his friend, reminding hiih of the oath 
which bound him to defend the interests of the church. 
Eixiai^ feeling tills as a reproach on his honour, resolved 
to be revenged, and soon After, meeting Aussur, killed 
him with the blow of an axe. His friends in vain endea¬ 
voured to obtain redress for the murder,'and being 
soo^n after joined by some other Norwegians, they deter¬ 
mined to take by force what tvas denied thqm by law. 
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and, going* in a body to an asscralily of tlic natives where 
the assassin was present, one of them put him to death. 
A tumult arose in which several on both sides were slain 
before the strangers could find refuge in their vessels. 
Thither o^d Sock wished to pursue them; hut others, 
more prudent, represented the doubtful result of the 
cntei*prise, the Norwegian ships being far larger than any 
of their own. A treaty v'as then agreed upon, wdicn the 
Greenlander, although very unwillingly, had to pay a 
compensiition to his oi)poiientsj as the iiumher of the 
foreigners who had fallen exceeded the slain among his 
followers. 

u u 

After this disaster the hisliop, prohahly not relishing 
the rude manners of bis floek, and deprived of Einar’s 
protection, returned to Norway, lie never revisited his 
diocese, having been raised to the sec of Ifammar by the 
papal legate Nicholas Breakspear, at that time in those 
northeiTi parts. This was in 1152; hut he had prohahly 
resigned his former charge at fui earlier period, as wc/ind 
his successor, Jon^Kiiutr, consecrated two years previ¬ 
ously. Such an occuiTencc, however, was by no means 
rare itf the annals of that country, the irregular com¬ 
munication with Europe often leaving them many years 
without an episcopal superintendent, whilst at others a 
new one was sent otit, the primate not knowing whether 
the fonner was dcafl or still survived.* 

Knutr was succeeded in 1180 by another bishop, 
also named Jon, who died in 1209. In his time a Green¬ 
lander named Asmund Kastannizr is reportt^d to have 
sailed with tw'clre men from that country to Finmark, 
in a vessel joined together with wooden pins and the 
sinews of animals. Thence he went to Iccl&nd on his 
way home, but after leaving it was never more heard of. 
Whatever we may think of the boldness of the 'under¬ 
taking, it gives no very hVgh idea of the prosperity 
of the colony, where such vessels were common, and 


Tori'. Gron. Ant. pp. 222*239, 243, 244. 
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men could be found to risk their lives them on so 
perilous a voyage.* 

Greenland was not reduced under complete subjec¬ 
tion to the Norwegian nionarchs till 12G1, after which 
time the judge or chief magistrate constantly acknow¬ 
ledged their authority. In the autumn of tjiat year 
some NorAvegians, wlfo had been four seasons in the 
colony, returned home, and to^d thfil the inhabitants had 
agreed in future to pay tribute to thetking. Theymlso 
consented to pay him ^ fine for all murders committed, 
whether in the inhabited or uninhabited districts, and 
oven for those that took place beneath the ^ole,—a 
clause chiefly remarkable as showing t|^c opinion they 
entertained of the extent of their country. This was in 
the reign of Hakon the elder; but, according to Clau¬ 
dius Lyschander, they immediately revolted, and his suc¬ 
cessor made no effort to reduce them to submission. He 
also adds that Erik Clipping, king of Denmark, indignant 
at ilic insult thus offered to the northern crowns, sent a 
fleet thither which reduced them agiiin to obedience to his 
relation Erik of Norway. But Toirfacus rejects this story, 
as founded on no authority, and inconsistent with other 
well-established facts.t 

Five years later some clergymen of Gardar under¬ 
took a voyage of discovery to the«iiorth, during which 
they are supposed to have visited those remote regions 
which liavc lately been again laaffc known by the 
daring expeditions of British navigators. At that time 
all men of any consequence in Greenland possessed large 
boats or E^ips, in which they were accustomed during 
the summer months to sail for hunting and fishing to 
the nortlftrn parts of the country nambd Nordrsetur, 
where, it appears, the ancestors of the present Esquimaux 
had Bot yet established themselves. Setting out from 
this high northern latitude,"they were during several days 
driven before a south wind. When the fog which had 

t Torf. Gron> Ant. p. 244. * 

d* Ibid. pp. 246, 248-250. Arn. Jon. Spec^Isl. p>14% 
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enveloped theni for some time cleared away, they found 
themselves surrounded by many islimds, on which were 
all kinds of prey, as seals, whales, and hears. They 
durst not land on account of these last, but tiiought 
they saw traces of the place having been formerly iiihar- 
bited by^,Sl£rellings. They penetrated to the extremity 
of the bay, where tliey were surrounded by icebergs or 
glaciers as far as the eye could reach. The sim was 
abo .'0 the horizon,the whole night, and, from the account 
they give of its altitude, it has been computed that they 
had reached the parallel of 75° 4G', or a little to the 
north of Barrow’s Strait.* 

Fiom* this tipic the records of these colonies become 
more scanty and uninteresting. Cut oflF from the rest 
of the world by a wide and dangerous ocean, their con¬ 
nexion with it was only maititaincd by one or two ships 
which made an annual voyage from Norway or Iceland. 
No internal events of importance happened after tins 
period, and the natives, never having been addictcdi to 
literature or the muses, which alone can preserve the 
memoiypf such ohsTith. j communities, have left almost no 
trace of their existence behind. The list of their bishops 
^ven below is nearly the sole memorial of their subse¬ 
quent history, and ft only now remains to point out the 
causes of their destruction and of tJie mystery that 
involves their fatc.f 


• Antiq. Anier. Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. viii. p. 12fi. Torf. 
Gron. Ant. pp 28, 29. The data on which the above calculation 
is founded are very rude and uncertain. The Nordrsetur are sup¬ 
posed to be about Di'^cn Island. Besides fishing and ci^ehing seals, 
they were also in the habit of collecting the drift-wood, which on 
the west coast is iiever found above this island, though ipost abund¬ 
ant far north on the east coast. 

•f* Bishops of Greenland :-^lst, Erik, 1121 ; 2d, Amald, 1124- 
1152; 3d. Jdn Knutr, 1150-1187: 4th, Jon, 1168-:20!)j .>>th, 
Helgo, 1212-1230; Oth, Nicolas^ 1234-1240 ; 7th, Olaf, 1246- 
7280; 8th, Thcodonck, 1288-1314 ; 9th, Arner, 1314-1.325; 10th. 
Jon Skalle, according to Arngrim Jonas before the death of the 
former, but in 1343 byTorfeus; 11th, Alpho, 1376-1378; 12th, 
Henry, about 1389; 13th, Andrew, sent in 1406 to succeed the 
former if dead, but not known if he ever arrived. Boron Holborg, 
in his Histor^r' of Denmark, inserts four others,—Berthold, Gro- 
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Various Tcasons have been assigned for the total dis- 
appearanoG of the Greenland colonies from the page of 
liistoiy. About 1350, the pestilence known as the black 
death raged witli sufih extreme violence in the north of 
Kurope, thAt of all the Norwegian prelates, ijon Skallc 
or the Bald, of Greenlai^, and another named Onii, alone 
survived. This tcnuble visitation supposed to have 
reached the shores of this far-dis^t land, and diminished 
its scattered population. ^ This is onlyVnnjecture ; Hut 
it is well kno^Ti to have been extremely fatal in Trond¬ 
heim, where it had been carried b}^ an English ship; and 
as thaji port had the chief trade with Greenland, it con¬ 
firms the opinion of those who state that the regular 
annual communication with that colony was now discon¬ 
tinued. The death of Bishop Alpho, in 1378, was not 
known in the motlicr-country till six years afterwards, 
and then only by accident, an Icelandic vessel having been 
<lrivcn oii the coast by a tempest. This neglect, to what- 
<}veiicause wc may ascribe it, must have proved veiy inju¬ 
rious to the welfai’c of the colonists, who were thus cut off 
from all intercourse With the civilirod world, deprived of 
their usual supplies of breiid and other necessaries, and 
left to subsist on the produce of their flocks and the lui- 
qertain gains of the fisheries. At this critical period (1379) 
Ihb SkrcUiiigs, or Esquimaux, formSrly known in Vin- 
land, first appeared in the vicinity of ^the West Bygd. 
They attacked the colony, killed eighteen of the inhabi¬ 
tant^ and carried off two boys to the mountains. So re¬ 
duced was its population, that when distance was sent 
from the East Bygd to expel the intruders, not a human 
being remained in the district. Sheep an^ cattle, how¬ 
ever, in considerable numbers, were found feeding in 
the pastures, and the deputation having killed as many 
of thesA as they could conv^ in their ships, returned 

f;nry, Andrew, and Jon,—^between Alpho and Heiiry mentioned 
above. A brief of Pope Eugenius is also extant, dated 1433, in 
which he nominates a priest of the name of Bartholomy to succeed 
the deceased Bishop Nicolas in the*see of Greenland. Torf. 
Gron. Ant. 'p. 241*258. Arn. Jon. Spec. Isl. p|^. 148, 149. 
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homo. No attempt was afterwards made to regain pos¬ 
session of the VestrBygd, and the Skrelliugs continued 
to occupy it in peace.* 

The Austr Bygd, always the nlore densely peopled 
and thrivifig of the two, continued to exist fol* some time 
longer,* But the injudicious policy of the Danish sove¬ 
reigns, to whom it,had now been transferred along with 
Norway, soon completed its destruction. Together with 
Iceland, Faroe, Finmark, and gome other places, it was 
regarded as the private property of the crown, and no 
one was allowed to trade there without a royal license ; 
though the length and dangers of the voyage, the small 
profits thence to be derived, and the disturbed condition of 
the northern kingdoms, rendered this privilege scarcely 
worth soliciting. About the year 1389, some ships liav- 
ing been driven to Greenland by a storm. Queen Marga¬ 
ret, on their return, commenced a prosecution against 
their owners. They were indeed acquitted, but the mer¬ 
chants were so disgusted with the impediments (^thus 
thrown in their ^ay, as well as discouraged by nume¬ 
rous shipwrecks, th'it they withdrew from tlie trade 
altogether. The government, now removed from Norway 
to Denmark, was so distracted by other more impor¬ 
tant afiairs, that they had no leisure to attend to the 
commerce they had thus monopolized. In 1406, it was 
resolved to send o^pt a prelate, named Andrew, to succeed 
Bishop Henry, if he w'ere dead, for even that was un¬ 
known, but it is uncertain whether he ever went, or what 
became of him if Jie did go. The Danish crown then 
passed to foreign princes, who, intent only^n their own 
immediate interests, entirely disregarded thosii distant 
possessions of the country. From a letter of l?ope Nicho¬ 
las V. in. 1448, we learn, that about tlie beginning of 
the fifteenth century, a fleet of their pagan neighbours 
had cruelly wasted the c^ony, killing or carrying off 
most of the able-bodied men, so that divine worship had 
almost ceased. He therefore entreats the Icelandic 
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bishops, to whom this epistle is addressed, to take pity 
on their wretched countrymen, and if possible to send 
some qualified person to preside over their spiritual 
concerns. We do !iot know the result of this letter, 
but in 1461, another Andrew, who had bc^n sent to 
Gardar, though probably he never reached that place, 
occupied for some time the see of Skalholt, in Ice¬ 
land. It is stated, that in 1484* there were still sailors 
at Bergen trading to Greenland, hut hhving then been 
iUl poisoned, no others were found to supply their place. 
In 1494, Pinning, well known as a pirate, and afterwards 
goverpor of Iceland, is said by Olaus Magnus to have 
inhabited the rock Hvidsserk, from whence he plunder¬ 
ed the ships in the surrounding seas. With these 
scattered notices, which arc of importance, as showing 
that some intercourse with the Greenland colonics con¬ 
tinued throughout the whole fifteenth century, they 
vanish from the Danish records, and we are left to 
conjecture the fate of the miserable inhabitants. Their 
descendants were long supposed to exist in some of the 
bays on the eastern coast, but it is^orc probable that, 
when thus deprived of all support from their country 
men, they were destroyed by tlie savages or amalga¬ 
mated with them.* 

Could we confide in the native trdilitions, the closing 
scene in the history of this deserted j)eople would be 
laid open, and as the narrative is not improbable in itself, 
we sliall liere relate it, as communicated to Arctander 
by the Es(]uimaux. Many winters §ftcr the Icelanders 
had been extirpated every where else, a body of them, 
subject to an old man of extraordinary size and strength, 
dwelt in thb firth of Igaliko. This was the name of the 
chief, who, besides sevciul sons of mature age, had one as 
yet bufra child. IIis countrymen’s respect only increased 
the hostility of the natives, and many fruitless attempts 
were made to destroy him, his opponents always suffer- 

• Torfffius, Groti. Ant. pr®f. p. Grants, vol. i. p. 347. 

La Peyrura’a Account of Groenlanfl, Churcbilli^vol. 390. 
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ing for their temerity. During the summer months, 
the wind generally blows from the sea into tliese firths, 
and a new stratagem for exterminating their foes was 
thus suggested to the Greenlanders. Their bravest war¬ 
riors, cladgin white skins and armed with lances, har¬ 
poons, arrows and combustibles, couching down in some 
of their large boats, suffered them to drift into the inlet 
before the wind. Tlie colonists saw the fleet, but suppos¬ 
ing it merely pieces of floating ice, took no precautions. 
At midnight it reached the shore, when the Esquimaux 
leaping out, set fire to the dwclliugs, slaymg the inmates 
wliilst they atteinjited to escape. All perished save Igaliko 
and his youngest son ; for the aged chiefhiin, catching the 
child in his arms, broke tlirough his enemies and fled 
witli him to the hills. Thither none of them ventured 
to pursue hhn, and his subsequent fate is unknown.* 

The same causes which led to the original loss of these 
colonies, long prevented any active measures for their 
recovery. The foreign princes who at that time Kilcd 
in Denmark, held their throne by too pTeca,rious a tenure, 
and were too mucli^bccupied with domestic affairs, to 
fegard the interests of such distant posscasions, whence 
they (iOuld expect neither money nor power. It was 
not, therefore, till the reign of Christian II. (1613-1523) 
tliat public attentton was again directed to them by 
tlic celebrated Archbishop of Trondheim, Erik Walck- 
endorff. This prelate collected all the information con¬ 
cerning them contained in tlie ancient writings, or still 
existiiig in tradition among the merchants, for he could 
find no one 'w lo had ever visited them. Having from 
these materials constructed a chart, and drawn up direc¬ 
tions for navigating those seas, he proposed to the go¬ 
vernment to bear the whole expense of rediscovery, and 
of again establishing an intercourse with these lisrnds, on 
condition of enjoying a monopoly of thu trade for ten 

* Graah, 'p. 42. This was in the district of Juliana's Hope. Does 
not the chief’s fleeing'to the hills, that is, towards the cast coast, 
and the Greenlanders not p. rsuing him thither, look as if both ex- 
pee ted hiunf to 6nd assistance there ? 
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years. But this offer was rejected, and the archbisliop 
falling into disgrace through the influence of his enemy 
Sigbrit, travelled to Rome, where he ended his days. 

During the reign of Frederick I., who died in 1533, 
though Greenland was not totally forgotten, ^t nothing 
was done for its recovery; but his successor ChrisJtianlll. 
l)oth repealed Queen Margaret’s pri)hibitory laws, and, * 
though without success, sent oiA several ships for its^re- 
discovery. In 1578, Frejjericik J1. despatched thither the 
fjunous navigator Mogens Ilciiison, or, as he is sometimes 
named, Magnus llenningsen. Ho had a prosperous 
voyage till he came in sight of the eastern coast, -when ho 
wus‘ first involved in ic(‘ and fogs, and aflJt‘rwards found 
his vessel stopped all at once, though in an unfathom¬ 
able sea with a fair wind. Finding his endeavours to 
draw near the shore in vain, lie was seized with terror, 
and returned home, where he imputed liis bad success 
to a magnet concealed in the bed of the ocean. Some 
bloifled the remora fish, which had held his ship back 
w'ith its tcetli, whilst others, less.-’^'aritable, thought 
that the reptdling power wiis to h^found in his fear of 
the ice, or in his attachment to home. Recent observa?- 
tions, however, on the extraordinary refnvetive proper¬ 
ties of the atmosphere in those latitudes, and on the 
currents there, offer an explanation ^nore honourable to 
the character of this tnily brave but ynfortunatc mari¬ 
ner, though less romantic or marvellous than his own.* 

* Mogons is supposed to have been a native of Faroe, and was 
at first a merchant. He was then employe*! bv the King of Den¬ 
mark in clearing the North Sea of pirates, in vdiich duty be showed 
great bravery, and was in high favour with Frederick 11., who sent 
him on the vayoge related above. His fame procured him many 
enemies, and in IhSS, during the minority of Christian IV., he was 
condemned on a &lse accusation, and beheaded. Two years after¬ 
wards, kindenow, judge of North Jutland, procured a reversal of 
this sentence, and' his accusers tacre fined 3000 rix-doUars. His 
body was removed to Jutland with great pomp, Lindenow writing 
a punning epitaph on his name, Magnus or Great, of which the 
first two lines in English are as follows :— * 

** God’s Greatest majesty gave me of Great the name, 

*As a Great sign 1 should in timevomc to Great f^e.” 

Debes Feeroa l^serata, p. 245. 
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The voyngca of Martin Frobisher and of John Davis, 
who, towards the close of the sixteenth century, were 
sent by the British government for the discovery of 
a north-west passrige, though unsuccessful in their im¬ 
mediate c#)ject, added considerably to our knowledge 
of Gredhland. The former w/is the first in modem 
times who landed on the coast, and observed the nature 
of its productions and t\ic character of its inhabitants. 
He has, however, been regarded as having mistaken 
Cape Farewell for an island, and Labrador for Greenland, 
thus originating the story of the straits bearing his name, 
which »yorc supposed to intersect this country, and were 
Jong looked for'in vain.* The discovery of Davis’ Straits 
by the latter first made known the true structure of the 
land, and its separation from the American continent, 
with which the old maps represent it as continuous. 
These voyages, however, having already found a place in 
a former part of this work, to which they have a closer 
affinity, we shall not detain the reader with any father 
notice of thcm.f «- 

The Danish admirdi, Godske Lindenow, sent by his 
govemment in 1606, made few additions to the geogra¬ 
phy of those northern regions. He cast anchor on the 
eastern coast, and commenced a trade with the natives, 
'bartering iron, lookfiig-glasscs, and other articles for bear 
and seal skins, and concluded by seizing two men whom 
he carried with him to Denmark, He was accompanied 
on this voyage by James Hall, an Englishman, who liad 
the command of another ship; but he soon separated from 
his consort and steered for Davis’ Straits, whete he landed 
and made a cl]art of the coast. He found the jlnhabitants 
here much more fierce and savage than on the opposite 
side, for having seized four of them, they made so des¬ 
perate a resistance that he jevas compelled to put*one to 
death before the others could be got on board. Their 
countrymen assembled to rescue them from the strangers, 

* Zhhrtmann, Jour. Geog. Soc. vol. v. p. 108. 

t Edinbiygh Cabinet Librtlry, N.o. 1. Polar Seas and Regions, 
4th edition, p. 19f-222. 
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Lilt were soon dLspei’sed by a discharge muslcctry and 
ciinnon. These captives arc said to have had no resem¬ 
blance in form or language to tliosc broiiglit from the 
other coast by the admiral. The unfortunate beings thus 
torn away from home and kindred lived mai^ years in 
Denmark, where they were employed in fishing.# Never 
reconciled to their captivity, they constantly looked to 
the north with a mournful couiftenance and melanclioly 
sighs. Several times they escaped in flieir kayaks, but 
were overtaken or driven back by the Avinds, One fled 
and was never heard of more, probably perishing in the 
Avide joccan ; two others soon died of grief, wlylst the 
remainder lingered out a wretched life for ten or tAA’^elve 
years, ill treated, and forced to fish for pearls even in 
the winter. One of them is reported to have Avept bitterly 
whenever he Siiw a woman and child, whence it was 
thought he had been married in his own country ; for 
no pains were taken to acquire a knoAvledge of their 
lan^agc, or to instruct them in the Danish, so as to 
obtain any information from them. 

Lindenow made a second voyag^thither the following 
year, but with no better results. He entered Davis* 
Straits, and approached the shore in several places ; but 
the natives, probably warned by the fate of their friends, 
would hold no communication witlf the ships. One of 
liis servants ventured on shore, thinking to allure them 
by presents, but they cut him to pieces Avith their 
knives made of the teeth of the narwal, before he could 
be rescued. 

The hopo of again finding the colonies, and the expec¬ 
tation of extracting gold from the rocks, originally ex¬ 
cited by tfie yclloAV shining appcar^cc of some iron 
pyrites, induced the Danish government to persevere in 
these flUempts. Accordingly the king sent out Carsten 
Rikardsen in 1607; hut the ice prevented his approach to 
the land, and it is not even ascertained to which side he 
directed his course. In 1619, Jens Muiik sailed with a 
view to discover the north-wes^ passage ; but he is now 
believed not to have touched at Greenl^pid. *The next 
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expedition was a private undertaking of some merchants, 
under the patronage of the chancellor Frvis, the delusive 
hope of extracting gold from the sulphiiret of iron being 
again the impelling motive. Two ships were loaded 
Avith this worthless mineral, which, after beLig assayed, 
was all vhrown into the sea. Some teeth of the narwal, 
or horns of the scttpunicorn as they were then called, 
proved a more successful spt'culation, having been valued 
in Copenhagen ai» ^C1200, and sold in Russia as those of 
the land-animal of tlic same name. Two of the natives, 
kidnapped according to the btirbarous custom of the 
period,,when allowed to come on deck, in the ipiddlo 
of the ocean, sprung into the Avaves in the vain hope of 
swimming to tlmir native land. 

David Dancl, in the reign of Frederick HI., like his 
predecessors, added little to our knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, and nothing towards settling the question of the 
situation of the colonics. In two voyages, in 1G52 and 
1(353, he passed to the north of Icckmd, and, coming in 
sight of the Greenland coast in latitude 6G° or G7% 
soiled along it at a di. tance varying from eight to sixty 
miles, but without landing. In his first voyage ho ran 
into Davis* Straits, and traded with the natives; and 
in a third to the same place in 1654, he inhumanly car¬ 
ried off three wom€?ii,—^a circiimstaiiee not forgotten by 
the inhabitants when the missionary arrived. Of the 
expedition of Otto Axclscn in 1070 w^c knoAv nothing 
but the date ; and the ships sent from Bergen in 1674 
having been capturpd by privateers, notliing was heard 
of the country for many .years.* 

The next attempt, dictated by higher feelings, de¬ 
servedly led to a more favourable result. Its projector 
was Hans Egede, clergyman of Vaagen in Norway, with 
whose labours the second err in the social history of 
Greenland properly commences. Unlike his predeces¬ 
sors, he was led tliither by no hope of personal profit, 

- - -- — - A- _ _ _ _ _ 

• La Peyrere’s Account of Oreenland. Churchill, vol. ii. pp. 
391-401. Torf. Gron. Ant^ Praf. pp. 27-37. Crantz, vcl. i. 
251-256. 6raah,.pp. 7-11. 
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but. impelled by a strong desire to diffuse the liglit of 
religion among its natives, and a cordial sympathy which 
“ made him look upon it as the duty of every Norwe¬ 
gian to search out his forlorn countrymen, and to carry 
the gospel to them.” The philanthropic ai^d Christian 
motives of this undertaking were the best pledge of its 
success, and to it \vc owe the estahlishmcnt of the Dan¬ 
ish colonies on the western cotfst, and most of our know¬ 
ledge of that region, . * * 

Egedc’s thoughts were first directed to this subject in 
1708, when, collecting all the information he could pro- 
curti from books or the sailors who frequented those 
seas, he addressed a memorial to the bishops of Trond¬ 
heim and Bergen, entreating them to procure the esta¬ 
blishment of a mission to Greenland. This proposal 
exposed him to much ridicule and slander ; but in 1718, 
liaving resigned his living, he proceeded with his wife 
and four cliildrcn to Copenhagen, where, after many 
delbys, his cloqui'iice and piety at last prevailed. In 
1721, an expi'dition w.'is ready to “'•il, to which he was 
appointed minister, with a s{ilar}4)f sixty pounds a-year, 
and forty for his equipment. He sailed on the 12th *of 
May along with forty-six persons, and arriving safe on 
the 3d J uly at Baal’s River, they built on Hope Island a 
house of stones and earth, lined with wood. 

The natives at first received tlicir^ kindly; but, per¬ 
ceiving their intention of remaining, withdrew from the 
district, and used many spells to cause them to depart. 
Egcde, lioweveV, soon convinced them of his friendly 
intentions; and applied himself to learn their language 
and instruct them in Christianity. This^was extremely 
difficult owing to their ignorance and the want of proper 
words to convey his nieaiiing, yet by the aid of pictures 
drawfi by his son, he suftegeded in imparting to them a 
knowledge dt the principal facts of Scripture history. 
They then began to regard him as an ambassador from 
God, and wished him to cure their sick by’blowing on 
them like the native conjurors^ Two orphan boys, also, 
whom he liod token into his house to iBstruct, soon left 
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him, remarking, that they saw no use in learning, that 
he and the inerohants were worthless people who did 
nothing but look in a book and scrawl with a feather, but 
that their countrymen were brave men, who could hunt 
seals and sl\«>ot birds. '' 

Many difficulties of another kind were also to be en¬ 
countered ; fish and ,game being scarce, and the natives 
unwilling to trade with 1£h?m, it was only his firmness 
and hope of better times that preserved the colony from 
total ruin. Whenever the provision ships were dehiyed, 
tile Europeans began to murmur; and many of the na¬ 
tives, who for a time seemed to listen to his instructions, 
had no sooner 'obtained some private end than they 
withdrew to other parts of the country. Another mis¬ 
sionary arrived in 1723, who endeavoured to found a 
settlement faither north ; but it was soon relinquished, 
and on the death of Frederick IV., its great patron, an 
order was issued fur the breaking up of the establish¬ 
ment, and the return of all the people. ' 

Although Egede a«d as many ns chose were permitted 
to remain with a year'^:!’ provisions, yet, as he was told 
to look for no farther assistance, he could only expect 
the abandonment of the colony, and the loss of ten years’ 
assiduous labour. None of the people would consent to 
*stay, and it was only after the ship was found too small 
that the captain permitted ten seamen to remain with 
him a year. In this discouraging state, the missionary 
continued his labours till next summer, when a vessel 
was sent with provisions, but with no promise of future 
support. He was however relieved from this suspense 
by the arrival pf another, in 1733, with the intelligence 
that the king had resolved to continue the trade to 
Greenland and maintain the mission. 

The rediscovery of the lost colonies on the eastcm’coast 
had been a principal object in sending out these expedi¬ 
tions. Soon after their arrival, the ruins of a church 
and houses, supposed to be those of the West Bygd, were 
discovered^ and traditions^of former inlmbitants collected 
among the natives. Attempts were also made to pene- 
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tratc across the country to that coast, hut the ice and 
precipices soon convinced the adventurers of the futility 
of such undertakings. In 1723, Egedc was ordered to 
send some resolute* sailors thither, and being desii^us of 
seeing th5 duty faithfully performed, he reig)lved to ac¬ 
company them himself. They succeeded in rediching the 
southern extremity of the mainland, when he was in¬ 
duced by the lateness of the season and the representa¬ 
tions of the Greenlanders to return. The natives on 
the journey pointed out many fiords whore ruins of old 
Norwegian buildings, fine pastures, and brushwood were 
to be found, but the voyage did nothing to dispel the 
dark clouds that involved this mysteriofis question. 

The ship which brought to Egedc the encouraging in¬ 
formation of the king’s intention to continue the colony, 
also brought new labourers to aid in the task of con¬ 
verting tlie heathen Greenlanders. These were three 
Moravmn brethren who had formed an ardent desire of 
becoming missionaries in that dreary land. They erected 
a house near the Danish colony, n^med New Hermhut, 
and applied themselves with greA diligence to Iram the 
language. This proved a task of far greater ditficufty 
to them than to their predecessor, although they had 
his assistance, owing to the want of the most com¬ 
mon grammatical ideas, even in regard to their own lan¬ 
guage. By great labour, howevv, they succeeded 
so far as to be able to converse with the natives, and, 
notwithstanding many obstacles, persevered in their 
benevolent endeavours. Egcde continued in the country 
till 1736, tvhen his wife, who had supported him amidst 
all his tri|ds, having died the preceding winter, and be¬ 
ing himself seized with a severe illness, he returned 
to Denmark.* Here, as the reward of his philanthropic 
labours, he was appoint^ superintendent of the Green¬ 
land mission, with a salary of £100 a-ycar. He was at 
the same time ordered to found a seminary for instruct¬ 
ing students, mostly orphans, in the Esquimaux lan¬ 
guage, who were afterwards tt be employed^ teachers 
in that country. But the toils he had andergonc abroad 
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were found to have injured liis constitution, and he spent 
his last years in retirement on the island of Falster, 
where he died in 1758, honoured and respected for his 
laboi#8 in the cause of Christian benevolence.* 

The hist#»ry of these missions, from the departure of 
Egedc toHhe 2 )rcseiit time, though replete with interest, 
is not of such a nature as to bear abridgment. Their 
progress in converting the heathen, though slow at firsst, 
was, year after year, crowned with increasing success. 
The rude uncultivated muids of the natives, enlarged 
by intercourse with more civilized men, become better 
fitted and more capable of understanding the truths of 
the gospel; and'the zeal of the venerable Egede, which 
had first attached the Greenlanders to the Danes, con¬ 
tinued to operate in their fiivour. The two chusses of 
missionaries also lived together in the greatest hannony, 
only contending who should be most diligent and success¬ 
ful in promoting their common purpose, find not allow¬ 
ing any unworthy jealousy to intcmipt their endeavours. 
Their lives were thpsc of groat labour and exertion, 
being often in their nuhicroiis journeys exposed to much 
ddngcr from tlio ice and uncertainty of tlie weather. 
Thus, on one occasion, in the month of June, two of the 
Moravians having gone to an unirriiabited island for drift¬ 
wood, were surrounded hy the ice, and detained on this 
dreary sj)ot a fortnight. They subsisted on fish, and 
at length made tlieir way at the p(;ril of their Uvea 
througli the shoals to tin; mainland, from whence they 
travelled on foot to the mission, having been absent a 
whole month.+ Nor do the comforts of theii dwellings 
compensate for. the privations they endure in such ex¬ 
cursions. Though better built and more commodious 
than the Greenland huts, they are, from the nature of 
the climate, far from convenient; and firewood, which 
is usually scarce, can seldom he procured without the ut¬ 
most difficulty. 


• Eped Relation. Grantz's History of Greenland, 
Grants, voliPii. p. 2(i7. 
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The war in tlie beginning of this century reduced the 
several colonies to great straits, as they are entirely de¬ 
pendent on foreign supplies for all the comforts of life. 
From 3807, wheA the last regular supplies reached 
them, ^hfty had endured nnuiy privations o^ing to the 
want of the most common necessaries. Linen and to¬ 
bacco, the latter the money of the ^oloify, became scarce, 
and many of the inhabitants v#ere n'-duced to the neces¬ 
sity of supporting life by eating small? herrings, muScles, 
and seaweed. It may easily he imagined how soon this 
state of things, had it continued, would have extirpated 
the J5iiropeans, or brought them down to tluj level of 
the savages with whom they associated# But from this 
distressing condition they were relieved in 1811 by the 
British government, who generously gi’anted to the 
Danes every facility of supplying their colonies with 
provisions, and from that time intercourse with the 
mother-country lias been subject to no interruption. 

• 

Tlie inhabitants of Greenland, as appears from the 
preceding history, belong to t^ dijffercnt racps,—^thc 
European colonists, few in number and seldom rcmaki- 
ing long in the country, and the natives or Esqui¬ 
maux. The origin and first appearance of the latter 
are involved in considerable obscurity, though it seems 
certain that they had not arrived when the Norwegians 
occupied those coasts. Torfous says that they were 
first observed in 1379, at which time they received the 
name of Skrellings, formerly applied to the savages met 
with in Yinland. From the history of tlie voyages 
related in a former part of this chapter, it is manifest that 
they tlieif inhabited districts as far south*as the territory 
of the UnitejJ States. When, however, the Europeans, 
about five centuries aftfrwards, again landed on those 
shores, they* found them decupled by a totally different 
race, the ancestors of the present American Indians. 
These at that period possessed the whole southern part of 
the continent, whilst their predecessors had taken refuge 
in the inhospitable regions of the nort^ whfth the Nop- 
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wcgians had previously found uninhabited. It was pro¬ 
bably these migrations which destroyed the colony of 
VinJand, and, forcing some wandering bands of Esqui¬ 
maux* into Greenland, were also instrumental in rooting 
out the Icelanders from that country. The date of these 
events is <thus fixed to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; and though it may seem rash even to conjec¬ 
ture their cause, wc cannet avoid supposing it in some 
way' connected with the great revolutions wliich, to¬ 
wards the conclusion of the previous century, occurred 
among the Tartar tribes of northern Asia, and extended 
tlieir destroying sway from Poland on the west to^the 
eastern shores of the celestial empire,* 

Similarity in physical structure and customs would 
lead us to ascribe a common origin to most of those 
tribes who in both continents frequent the shores of tlie 
polar seas, to whose vicinity they arc closely confined, 
either by necessity or choice. The entire want of his¬ 
torical documents, or even of ruder memorials, lcaves«us 
ignorant of tlie first settlement or subsequent migrations 
of this hyperborean iVipe. Though separated by such 
aib immense distance, the intimate connexion of the 


* It is curious to see the present Indians subjected to the same 
fate by contaf^t with the Iluropean colonists, the weak race always 
yielding or perishing before the strong. Wo cannot refrain from 
quoting the following *‘emarks of a distinguished author, which 
unintentionally confirm this view of the subjert. ** There ap¬ 
pears to be a tendency to extinction among all the savage nations, 
and this tendency would seem to have been in operation among 
the aboriginals of this country (America) long before the advent of 
the white men, if we may judge from the traces and traditions of 
ancient populousness in regions that were silent and deserted at 
the time of the du iovery; and from the mysterious and perplexing 
vestiges of unknown races, predecessors of those found in actum 
possession, and who must long since have become gradually extin¬ 
guished or been destroyed. The wl;|ple history of the aboiiginal 
pupulaiion of this country, however, is an enigm^, and a grand 
one—-will it evet be solved ?” Irving’s Astoria, vol. ii. p. 74, 
According to Clavigero (Hist. Mex. tom. ii. diss. 21.), the Aztecas 
entered Klexrjo from the north in a. i>. probably 

about the same period uhen the Lenni Lenape and other tribes 
arrived on the east roast. Coqqiare Prichard’s Researches, vol, ii. 
book vuU 
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Esquimaux; language with that of the '(chougazes, and 
other northern Asiatic tribes, renders it probable that 
they originally came from the same region. As they must 
have passed into America by Behring’s Straits, and tra¬ 
versed tile wliolc northern portion of tliat continent, we 
may thus easily account for the lateness of thmr appear¬ 
ance in Gi-eenland. I^he influence^ of dlimate, food, and 
manner of life, has caused tAem to vary considerably 
from aU the great races of mankind, So that whilstbome 
refer them to the Mongolian type, others consider them 
as intermediate between that and the American, or as 
a degenerate offset from the Caucasian stock. The 
latter opinion is favoured by the white colour of their 
skins, which essentially distinguishes them from all 
other American tribes, with whom, on the other hand, 
Uicy are closely connected by the peculiar structure of 
their speech. 

The name the Greenlanders give themselves is In- 
nmt, that is, men or human beings, as distinguished both 
from foreign nationi^ and from the lower animals. This 
seeming presumption in regari^ng themselves as the 
models or representatives of mankind arises more from 
ignorance than national vanity, and is far from being 
supported by the beauty or elegance of their persons. 
The tallest among them rarely Oficcced five feet, their 
mean height being only four feet three inches. Though 
well proportioned, they are by no means vigorous or 
athletic, and are in general much inclined to obesity, 
with a full fleshy person and prominent paunch. Th(^y 
have broad flat laces, high cheek-bones, black, diminu¬ 
tive, inanimate eyes, small noses, a round contracted 
mouth with thick under lip, and a profusion of coarse 
coal-black hqir hanging in long elhn locks about tlieir 
reddish-brown couutenj|nccs. Their bodies, now dark 
gray, though originally white, exliale an oily effluvium 
almost intolerable to a European, whilst their hands, 
generally small, are clammy like a piece* of blubber. 
The natives of the southern and eastern coasts ai*e, how¬ 
ever, handsomer than the others, with^expr&sive looks, 
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and slender or even meagre persons; many of the 
women and children have brown hair, and when the filth 
and dirt are removed, show a complexion scarcely lees 
fair than that of our peasantry. Graah observed some 
females wl^se delicate forms, regular features, clear, 
ruddy complexion, and long brown hair, fully entitled 
them to the epiihet, of beautiful. Such appearances, 
especially the light hair,' inclining in several instances 
to reddish, might" lead us to suspect that these tribes 
are in some manner connected'‘with the lost Norwe¬ 
gians, though our author rejects this opinion. If they 
are a pure Esquimaux race, they strongly confirm, the 
idea that this people arc a Caucasian not a Mongolian 
tribe.* 

Like most other savage nations, among whom the 
gratification of the mere animal propensities is the 
oply inducement to action, the Greenlanders are indo¬ 
lent and listless. Though good-humoured, friendly, 
and sociable, they are seldom lively or inclined to in¬ 
dulge in mirth, and («m scarcely be roused from their 
apathy cither by curio\ity or passion. They arc accord¬ 
ingly little disposed to quarrel or fight; blows or even 
angry words are seldom exchnnged ; and they live in 
great harmony, more influenced by kindness than by 
, harsh treatment. Cliungeablc to an extreme degree, their 
most favourite projects are resigned on the smallest 
unexpected ohs^'le. Endowed with little reach or 
extent of intellect, their thoughts and cares are al¬ 
most entirely confined to the present, and they spend 
their limited stock of provisions witliout reflecting on 
future wants, or waste the best season of tlie year in 
hunting rein-dfer, for skins to gratify the vanity of their 
wives and daughters. When not compelUid by absolute 
necessity, they pass whole day-pin sleep, or sit thought¬ 
ful and dejected on some lofliy eminence watching the 
changes of the sea and sky, or forecasting the toils and 


* Crantz, vol. i. p. 12:?. Egedo, Nat. Hist. Greenland, p. 11>3. 
Griuh, pp. 7b, 73, J13, 
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dangers of the chase. Vanity, both personal and national, 
seems their strongest passion,: unable to estimate the 
advantages of others, they esteem no people equal to 
themselves, no title higher than to be a Greenlander. The 
most flattei^ng compliment they can pay to a q^ranger is 
to say, He is almost tw well bred as or, ‘HEIe be¬ 
gins to be a man” or “ Innuit,” that is, a Greenlander. 
A favourite amusement among 5iem is^to exhibit cari¬ 
catured imitations of the^ manners of the Kablunact or 
foi-eigncrs. Even those wlio have been in Denmark 
prefer their naked steril rocks to every other country, 
and wjll hardly confess that Europeans are so happy as 
they; complaining tliat at Copenhagen" there is not 
heaven enough, and no reasonable degree of cold. 

Temperate, modest, and little disposed to anger, 
or at least skilful in concealing it, crimes are rai-c 
among them. When injured they remain dumb and 
sullen, hiding their passion till an opportunity of re¬ 
venge occurs, from which, when once exasperated, no 
dtmgcr can deter them- When a parent has been mur¬ 
dered, it is an established prhiciploi^that his descendants 
must avenge him, at however distant an interval; though * 
instances of their destroying each other are rare, except 
in regard to those unhappy persons who are accused of 
witchcraft. When this crime is held tb have been proved 
the wretched victim is called out of th^ house or tent, 
charged with being an Illisectsok, stabbed and cut to 
pieces; each of the executioners eating a part of the heart 
to prevent their being troubled with the ghost of the 
murdered person. It is usually the old and infirm, who 
have no children to protect or avenge thein^ that suffer 
this fate, anS as often, it is thought, from mere maUce 
as from any belief in tJieir supernatural power. 

Their morality, indeed^, seems very much of a 
selfish nature,'and, like most savages, they have one 
rule of dealing with their own countrymen, and another 
with foreigners. Hence though stealing, bcifig much 
detegted, is not common among ^emselvcs, they make 
little scruple in appropriating any things belofiging to 
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strangers, especially nails, tobacco, bread, or a piece of 
their favourite delicacy,, a tallow candle. They ore 
also adepts in dissimulation, and so little scmpulous 
about truth, that they tell lies ‘ whenever it scorns 
for their ^advantage, I’hough far from beillg. destitute 
of natnr^ affection to their relations, they have no 
feelings of humanity towards tfie rest of mankind, hut 
with the utmost hidifferencc suffer widows and orpliaus 
to' perish, who* have no friends to provide for them. 
Such insensibility is however partly occasioned by their 
situation, which exposes even the most active and vigor¬ 
ous amongst them to innumerable privations. , 

This deficiency in moral principle is far from being 
compensated by that mixture of superstition and ab¬ 
surdity which constitutes their sole religion. The origm 
of the w’orld and of mankind, some traditionary opinions 
concerning which liave been met with in almost every 
corner of the globe, has never engaged their thoughts. 
The belief in a Deity has also neaily vanished rfrom 
their minds, no word with this meaning, it is said, 
being found in theiHanguagc; and no prayers or appOr- 
“ rent ^orsliip of any kind is practised by the unconverted. 
They nevertheless maintain the spirituality and future 
existence of the soul, blended with many stmrge in¬ 
consistencies. There is also a good, though mortal, 
spirit, Tomgarsuk, described sometimes as of small 
statui'c, no bigger than one’s finger; at others os a 
giant with one arm, or as on immense white bear. Be¬ 
sides' this spirit there ore others less powerful, genii of 
the fire, water, and air, the last of whom instructs 
them through the angekkoks what it is necessary for 
their happiness to perform or avoid. Tohigarsuk has 
also a wife or mother, the personification of the evil 
principle, who lives at the bottom of the ocean,*guarded 
by fierce seals, with sea-birds swimming' in her train-oil 
lamps, and surrounded by flocks of the finny tribes, 
spell-bohnd by her beauty, and only disenchanted when 
the magician, seizing her by the hair, tears off her Jiead- 
dress. *As ap instance of her power, it is related tliat 
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she towed tlie island of Disco from Baal’s River to its 
present situation, some hundred miles farther nortli; 
and the hole in a rock is still pointed out to which her 
line was fastened.' The angekkoks, who are rather 
magicians *than priests, have great influence over the 
natives, who consult them on every difficulty as the 
heathen of old had recourse to the opicld^. They have a 
peculiar language of their own, and arc able, it is said, from 
long-continued observation, to foretell tlie changes of*the 
weather some days before they occur,—an acquirement of 
vast importance among a people dependent on the sea and 
wind^ for their food. In sickness, the angekkok is the 
only physician, prescribing either a peculiar diet, or the 
use of some strange ceremonies or amulets, lie also 
secures to them a plentiful supply of fish or game, and, 
consulting liis familiar spirit, informs them as to the 
health or fortune of their absent Mends. With all tliis 
outward respect, there is mingled a great degree of scep- 
tickm, which appears in their private meetings, where 
they mimic and turn into ridicule the ceremonies of 
tlicse conjurors, not sparing Tor^garsuk liimsclf; and 
in those parts of Greenland where the missions have 
been longest established few or none of these impostors 
are now found.* 

One of the most curious facty in regard to tliis 
people is, that whilst their moral and religious opinions 
impose little or no restraint on the indulgence of their 
passions, this defect is not remedied by any external 
form of government. The Arctic Highlanders of Ross 
were subject to a chief who shared the profits of the 
fishery or chase ; but this approach to social order is un¬ 
known fafther south. Whatever virtues they possess 
are therefore entirely spontaneous, the laws or customs 
regulating their intercoufte with each other having no 
sanction except public opifiion. This curious pheno¬ 
menon has not met with that attention it deserves^ 


* Crantz, vol. i. pp. 125,181-200* Egede, pp. 12^, 125, 179- 
202. Saabye’s Greenland, p. 47-50. Graah,^p. 75, 116-124. 
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though we conceive its explanation may ho found in 
the peculiar circumstances of the people. Property 
among them is altogether personal, no piece of ground, 
no portion of the sea, bemg appropriated to any parti¬ 
cular village or tribe. In the absence of public property 
war is Unknown, and hence the two greatest motives 
for union do not evist. At the same time, all a man’s 
possessions are the result of his own labour, and 
confined almost exclusively to food and clothing, or the 
instruments by which these are acquired; whilst the 
rude climate and the nature of the articles wUl not per¬ 
mit any one to hoard up stores which may tempt his 
neighbour to crime or servility. 1’heir virtues, rather 
the negation of vice than any positive good quality, are 
thus produced by their ignorance and the absence of 
temptation; whilst government docs not exist, because 
there are none of those objects for which it is required, 
and none of the means by which it is established and 
maintained. Both peculiarities have their origin alilm in 
the universal ignorance and poverty of the people.* 

A similar obscuril|r and rudeness prevail in their 
npiniqns on other subjects. Their language, though 
marking by appropriate terms the slightest shades of 
difference in external objects, has yet few adjectives, 
and no words for abstract ideas in religion, morality, 
art, or science. lake all the other American tongues, 
it is remarkable for numerous affixes and suffixes, 
which enable them to express much in a sliort space, 
but render the words cumbersome, and occasion great 
difficulty to those who endeavour to learn .it.t Their 
manner of speaking is free and simple, totally devoid 


* Anderson's Nachrichten, p. 307-309. Thisjauthor is the only 
one vre know who hrs taken partictAar notice of this circumstance, 
being led to it by his professional studies. Many, of the American 
tribes when first discovered were in nearly as imperfect a condition, 
especially those subsiiding on fish. Robertson’s America, Works, 
Tol. in. p-^94-296. Note, p. 543. 

■f “ Thus, from ti e radical verb innuvokj ‘ he lives, is a man.* 
is derived ^nnugikpdk, ' he is a handsome man innnrdlnkpbky 
* he is a im8-shap''n man ;* innuJmlukpbkf * he is an unfortunate 
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of hyperbole, with lew figurative or ni *taphorical ex¬ 
pressions ; and their poetry, \jithout rhyme or measure, 
is merely sliort periods sung ui a certain cadence, with 
a brief chorus iiitel’vening.* Science cannot be said 
to exist anfong them : twenty winters are tl|p limit of 
their numeration, all above tliat amount being styled 
innumerable; and no one can tell liis a^e, though they 
trace their pedigree up to the tenth generation through 
all its branches. Until they w'ere instructed by the ihis- 
sionaries, they had no irfea of writing, and were at first 
afraid to touch a book, though now many of them have 
learned to write, and others correspond with the factories 
in rude hieroglyphics, drawing the article required with 
cliarcoal on a piece of skin, and marking the days to 
the time of payment with strokes. Their history is 
buried in impenetrable darkness, their only traditions 
being some incongruous accounts of the battles of their 
ancestors with the old Norwegians. Time is denoted by 
the thauges of the seasons, the migrations of birds, or 
by the growth of plants and animals ; whilst they divide 
the day by tVie ebbing of the tji'c, and the night by 
the rising of the stars. Of the heavenly bodies they cn-* 
tertain the rudest ideas : the stars are the souls of their 
ancestors ; the shooting ones arc spirits going on a visit 
from heaven to hell; whilst the suiPand moon arc two 
mortals to whom they impute many absurd customs. 
Necessity has given them a knowledge of some simple 


man innuhsiorpbk^ ‘ he is a good man innuhpilukphh, * he is a 
bad man;' innuksisimavbk, ‘he is a man as a Groonlander, t. e., 
a modest man;' innungorpdkf * he begins to be a Greenlander.* " 
Gicsecke, E4. Encyc. voL x. p. 486. From this* common poly- 
synthetic form, as it has been well named, of the American lan¬ 
guages, in which 4hey differ from all others, Professor Vater draws 
the natv&l conclusion, That^hese common methods of construe^ 
tion have had th^ir origin from a tingle point; that there has been 
one general source from which the culture of languages in America 
has been diffused, and which has been the common centre of its 
diversified idioms.” Mithridates, tbeil iii. p. 328. • 

* M. Kier has published a collection of Greenland poems in the 
original language, lllerkorsutit, Aarhgus, 1833. Several of them 
have also been translated by Herder in his Yolk^ieder. 
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methods of treating external injuries, and they even 
operate for the cataract w;itli wonderful success, consi¬ 
dering that their only instruments arc a crooked needlo 
and a large round knife. For internal diseases incan¬ 
tations arf\ their sole remedy; all besides is left to na¬ 
ture. ?^ho most common are ophthalmia, consumption, 
and pleurisy, withi scurvy, leprosy, and some other 
cutaneous complaints occasioned by their filthy mode 
of life.* 

In their intercourse with each other the Greenlanders 
are friendly, polite, and anxious to please or rather not 
to offend. They are very loquacious, and fond of. con¬ 
versing in an yronical strain, satire having far more in¬ 
fluence on tlnmi than any kind of reasoning. In tho 
frequent visits they make to each other, the guest is 
stripped of his clothes which are hung up to dry, and 
the most honourable place assigned to him. Their 
entertainments consist of three or four dishes, and it 
is considered polite in a stranger to require great pixiss- 
ing before he partake of any thing. When wc con¬ 
sider ‘the fare, thisvseeming reluctance will not be 
wondered at, the greatest delicacy, in many cases, being 
part of a whale’s tail lialf-putrid, or, it may be, a seal’s 
cai’cass in the same condition. By way of dainties, how¬ 
ever, they sometLmds present the flesh of bears, belugas, 
sharks, dogs, gul)s, and bull-heads. When they wish to 
treat a European wuth extraordinary politeness, before 
offering him a piece of meat they lick off the blood and 
filth'with their tongues, and it is considered a gross insult 
to decline the gift. The seal furnishes theneuwith almost 
their whole food, the most important additions being 
fish, sea-fowi, rein-deer, hares, and partridges, though 
the three last are now scarce. Foreign provisions, such 
as bread, pease, and stockfish,^'together with tobaCco and 
brandy, are very acceptable. They eat 'no vegetables 
except a few berries preserved in blubber, the angelica. 


* vol. i. p. 210«216. Egede, pp. 163-174, 202^08. 

Graah, p. 124. o 
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and some varieties of seaweed found on tjielr shores. 
Train-oil is only used for prqperving their food, and the 
blubber is principally eaten to the dried smelt. Raw 
flesh is iJso consuhied in small quantity during the 
chase of. the rein-deer. Their cooking, pei^ormed in 
vessels of potstone over a lamp, or in a copper cuul- 
di*on in the open air, partakes yf tVe dirtiness of their 
other habits. The pots are never washed, being merely 
licked by the dogs; and the meat when taken out islaid 
on the ground, or on an old skin but little cleaner. 
Their great time for feasting is when they happen to 
kill wlnile, or find one dead on the shore, when every 
one runs to the prize, cutting off and caarying away as 
much flesh and blubber as he can obtain. 

In winter the Greenlanders inhabit houses or huts, 
and in summer tents. 'J\vo or three families, sometimes 
eight or tcji, live in one of the former, which is about 
twelve feet wide, from fifty to a hundred long, and five 
or tUx high. I'he walls, composed of stones and turf, are 
lined on the inside with hides to keep out the wet. A 
broad bench of w'ood, covered wi^i skins and divided ac¬ 
cording to the number of families, runs along one side, 
serving for a scat b^^ day and a bed by night. At every 
partition is a fireplace or oil-lamp placed on a stool, with 
a potstone kettle suspended over it, oJidabove this a screen 
for drying clothes. The windows are^ formed of the en¬ 
trails of seals, whales, or dolphins, neatly sewed together. 
A long, low, narrow passage, through which the heated 
air escapes, is the only entrance; and though there is 
no door, the house is so warm that the natives sit cither 
almost or altogether naked. Their dwellings are gene¬ 
rally situated on a rising ground or rock near the sea, 
to permit the fain and melted snow to run off. Such, 
ho we for, are the filth ahd smell, and the steam from 
the bodies of “the Inmates, timt Europeans find it difficult 
to remain any time in them. The summer-tents have 
also stone walls, and are covered with seal dir rein-deer 
skpis; but as only one family occupies each of these, 
and the cooking is conducted in the o|)pn ai^, they are 
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cleaner an4 less offensive to a foreigner than the houses. 
Their travelling-tents are rner(*ly poles fixed in the 
ground and supplied with the usual covering. 

Jloth sexes dress very much alike, and in a manner 
suitable tq the climate. The outer garment is ii close coat 
of seal or rein-deer skin slipped over the head and rcacli- 
ing to the knees. Attached to the hack is a hood, like 
a monk’s cowl, for covering the head, used only in winter 
or had weather. Underneath they wear a shirt com¬ 
posed of the skins of deer or fowl, witli the hair or feathers 
turned inwards. They have also breeches, stockings, and 
shoes, all of seal-skin ; and the women adorn their gar¬ 
ments with stnps of red, blue, or yellow leather and 
cloth. Mothens and nurses wear a wide cloak bound 
round the body with a girdle, in which they wrap up 
the child, usually quite naked. In ancient times the 
ladies, in order to be completely handsome, were tat¬ 
tooed ; but this fashion is now obsolete or oiJy retained 
by very old women.* f 

The only thing in which the Greenland its mmiifest 
much .skill is in the structure and maiiagtmient of their 
boat^—^the Icayak or boat for one man, and the oomiak 
or women’s boat, both formed of si light frame-work 
of w'ood covered with seal-skin. The latter is usually 
about twenty-four feet long, and five or six wide, though 
some are built nearly a half larger. The covering con¬ 
sists of sixteen or twenty scal-skhis saturated with blub¬ 
ber and thoroughly dried. Neither nails nor spikes 
are used in their construction, the whole being fastened 
together by the sinews of the seal, and their entire 
strength consists in their elasticity. They are flat-bot¬ 
tomed and only fitted for a calm sea, as a stiff breeze 
or heavy swell is sure to capsize or destroy them. The 
ice is also apt to cut the Akin by which they, are 
covered, when the natives repair the damage by stuffing 
the hole with blubber, or draw them upon the shore 


• Craatz,^ vol. i. p. ^27-^*^2. 
Saabye's Greeolaad, p, 2-14. 


Egede, pp. 113-118, 129-133. 
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and sew a patch on the place, which* is, soon accom¬ 
plished, as two persons cqji easily carry one of them. 
They arc rowed hy fonr or five women, and with a full 
cargo on board cafi sail thirty miles or more in a day, 
tliougli, long voyages, one cannot count oji more than 
twenty or twenty-four on an average, as every fifth day 
the boat must be taken out of thqi sea*to allow the skin 
now saturated witli water to dry. The former, the kayak 
or man’s boat, is from twelve to fourteen feet long, kbout 
eighteen inches wide, and a foot deep, formed of wood and 
wlialebonc, covered above and below with skin, and sel- 
donj weighs more than twenty or thirty pounds. In the 
middle is an opening, surrounded by a hoop, into which 
the Esquimaux slips, and drawing Ilia seal-skin cloak 
tight round it, renders the whole completely impervious 
to water. There is only one oar, six feet long, with a thin 
blade at each end fenced with bone. In this frail bark 
lie fears no storm, lloating like a sea-bird on the top of the 
biWowa, or emerging from beneath the white waves 
that dash over his Jiead. Even when upset he rights 
liimsclf by a si.roke of his oar^under the water; but 
if this is lost or broken he is certain to perish. F(?w 
Europeans ever learn to row the kayak, and many even 
of the natives can never attain sufficient skill to regain 
their equilibrium when overturned.* 

Most of their domestic concerns are committed t® the 
charge of the females, tlic men seldom either directing 
or assisting. It is the women who must make clothes, 
boots, canoes, and tents, dress leather, clean and dry the 
garments, igut and dismember the game, cook the meat, 
cut the potstonc lamps, prepare oil and wicks, and build 
houses and tents. The business of the other sex is almost 
exclusively confined to catching seals and other game, 
and many of them coraider it a degradation even to 
convey what they have taken from the boats to their 
houses or tents. In their marriages it is therefore to 
the former qualifications of good housewiftfiry that the 
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Greenlander has regard in choosing his spouse, whilst 
the ladies, on the other hand, look out for a good hunter, 
who is skilled in catching seals. The bride has seldom 
any dowry, her whole portion being in geiicnil the 
clothes upo^ her back, to which is sometimes added a 
lamp, a kettle, a few needles, and a round knife. The 
parents never inierfej’e in marriages, and decorum re¬ 
quires that a girl should hot choose to enter into wed¬ 
lock ; and she, according to rule, makes great difficulties, 
runs to the mountains, and has usually to be dragged by 
force from her home. The bridegroom puts her into 
his oomiak, supported by some old women, carries her 
to his house, and they are then considered as united. 
Sometimes she runs away, and has to be brought back ; 
and if her aversion is real, she continues this practice 
till her lover tires of the pursuit, though formerly they 
prevented such escapes by cutting slits in the soles of 
the bride’s feet. At the missions marriages arc con¬ 
tracted through the intervention of the clergyman, wfio 
is applied to for this purpose by the man. Among the 
hcathen4>olygamy is allowed, though seldom practised, 
unless when the first wife has no children, and in this 
case slje often requests her husband to take another. 
Divorces sometimes occur ; and all that is necessary to 
accomplish this objeee is for the husband to assume a 
surly face, leave the house a few days Avithout saying 
where he is going, upon which the wife takes the hint, 
packs up her effects, and repairs with her children to her 
relations. Their marriages arc not very prolific, the 
number of children rarely exceeding five oiv six ; and 
they are allowed to grow up almost as nature dictates, 
the parents never chastising or even reprovihg them. 
Till their sixth or seventh year they are therefore very 
untractable, but after that time they follow their parents 
willingly, and with increasing ago behave still more re¬ 
spectfully towards them. The boys from their earliest 
years are regarded as the fiiture masters of the house, 
and are employed by the father so as to be afterwards 
qualified tb perform the business of men. The first 
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sca-fowl caught hy them gives occasion to a great festival 
in the family. The affection of the parents for their 
children is excessive, and no method of conciliating tho 
former is more eflFeCtual than fondling the latter; whilst 
he who ventures to strike, or even reproach fjicm, incurs 
their certain displeasure. • 

Though extremely* sociable| the Gfccnlanders have 
few amusements, and these mostly of a very rude de¬ 
scription, 'j’heir only musical instrument is a kiftd of 
drum or tambourine, formed of a hoop of wood covered 
with a fine skin, on wliich they beat with a small stick. 
The^perfonner, at the same time, leaps and contorts his 
whole body, writhing and twisting his head and eyes in 
the most laughable manner, lie also frequently ex¬ 
temporizes a ballad, the subject of which is the chase of 
the seal, or some other incident equally important to the 
assembly, who, at the end of every verse, join in the 
chorus of “ Eia-cia-a!” In these songs they decide 
many of their quarrels, or, when injured, take vengeance 
on their adversaries. They compose a satirical poem, 
which is learned by their friend;^ and meeting on an ap¬ 
pointed day with their opponent and his partisans, each, 
singing and dancing as above, states his case, accompa¬ 
nied with as much ridicule and sarcasm as he can devise; 
after which the spectators promfunce sentence, from 
which there is no appeal. This manner of arbitration 
has great influence in preventing and punishing offences, 
as the natives are much afraid of being laughed at by 
their neighbours. It has, however, been discouraged 
by the missionaries, and is now altogether abolished 
on the western coast. 

The de&d are buried in a,sitting postifre, and dressed 
in their best«c1othes. As the earth is very shallow or 
liard»frozcn, they build \ombs of stone, and cover tlie 
body with plates of mica Hate or clay slate, to preserve 
it from carnivorous animals. The kayak and hunting 
instruments of the deceased are placed at thfc side of the 
gmve, and they put a dog’s head into that of a child, in 
order that its spirit may guj^c the j^elplcl^ infant to 
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the land of soiiis. On their return to the house, they 
continue their lamentation, in a sort of monotonous 
howl, at the conclusion of which some refreshment is 
taken, and each departs to his own dwelling. 

Desire of food, as already remarked, is the j^reat mo¬ 
tive to cmpioyinent among savages, and to this end all the 
exertions of the Grce.Tilanders are unmediately directed. 
'J’he chase of the rein-deer used fonnerly to occupy much 
of their time, and though, from the increased focUitics of 
destroying them since the introduction of firearms, less 
lucrative than formerly, it is still the favourite pursuit. 
The white hare is also hunted for its flesh, and the foxes 
for their skins; Jbut the profit of all these is so incon¬ 
siderable, that the missionaries think it would he of ad¬ 
vantage to the nation if they could be persuaded to rclin- 
quisli them altogether, and confine themselves to the fish¬ 
eries and the catching of seals. The latter is to the natives 
of Greenland what the rein-deer is to the Ljiplandcr, 
the principal source of wealth, without which tlucir 
country would be uniuhabitahle. It ])rovides them with 
all the necessaries of life: they eat its flesh, cover tlumi- 
solves, their boats, and houses with its skin, and find 
light ajid warmth in its blubber. In hunting it they use 
a harpoon, to wdiich a bladder is fixed by a thong eight or 
nine fathoms long. The seal, when struck, often pulls 
the hhiddcr under water, hut being soon exhausted, is 
compelled to rise to take breath; upon which the fisher 
repeats his blows with the spear or lance till it is killed. 
Should the line, however, become entangled, the kayak 
is drawn down, and its owner drowned, I’hey also 
entrap many in the narrow fiords by cutting off their 
retreat to the sea, and in the winter watch for them at 
holes cut in the ice, and despat<;*li them with tlieir har¬ 
poons. They also surprise thefki when sleeping ov, the 
ice, though from the extreiiie wariness of the animal 
this method is not very successful. Near Disco Island 
they use a wliite screen attached to a pole, which they 
push before them on the snow till they get within shot, 
and in tliis'manner they 6ften deceive their prey. 
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They son\etimes fish for the whale, tlfough now only 
in conjunction with the Danes, their own implements 
being so imperfect that it gcMerally escaped them. They 
made use of nearly the same' apparatus as in catching 
seals, and were careful to put'on their best clothes, as 
they thought the monarch of the floods ifac] a parti¬ 
cular antipathy to tliAii when dirty, and that even when 
dead, he sunk to escape the contamination. Dcsidcs the 
true whale they also caught several "other of thenieta- 
ccous tribes, as the Aarwjil, pot-flsh, and white lisli. 
They also spear the salmon and salmon-trout, or build 
weirs of loose stones at the nioutlis of rivers, over which 
the fish pass at high water, and are secured when left 
behind at the ebb. 

Among a people whose w’ants are so few, imd whose 
country produces so little that is an object of desire in 
other lands, trade cannot be very extensive. Most of 
the articles are those which arc necessary for their 
OATpi wants, and it is only since a taste for European 
commodities has been difTiised among them that com¬ 
merce has begun to increase. The princijjal exports arc 
feathers and eider down, horns ^f the sea-unicorn, skips 
of seals, blue and white fox('S, white bears, hares, and 
rein-deer, whalebone, and blubber, or oil of every kind. 
In riitum for these they obtain gu*is, powder, and shot; 
ironmongery, as knives, files, axes, needles, nails, aiTOw- 
heads; linen and hosiery, cottons, rfobons, gloves, look¬ 
ing-glasses, snutf-boxes and tobacco, which last is in great 
request. They arc also very anxious to procure rye- 
bread, barjey, tea, coffee, beer, and brandy ; but this last 
has been prohibited, and no one is allowed to sell or 
even give*it to the natives. Tliis trade ifc a government 
monopoly, apd five or six* vessels are sent out every 
Mayp the cargoes of whVh are worth 65,000 rixdollars, 
or jC 13,000, sterling; wllilst the goods exported are 
valued at 85,000 rixdollars, or £17,000. 

This account of the manners and habits of the Esqui¬ 
maux applies only to those still in their wild or un¬ 
converted condition; for on th® western coas% where the 
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missions have been longest established, their influence 
is very perceptible. It lias^ indeed been objected that 
the Cliristians are still as viuperstitious as the heathen, 
and by no means less iini’ioral in their lives. The first 
of these accusations is in some degree true, si^erstition 
prevailiujg there as in all other half-civilized and imper¬ 
fectly educated eomjnumtics, bui by no means to such 
an extent as formerly. The angekkoha h.ave all dis¬ 
appeared from the vicinity of the colonies; and those 
cruel murders of persons accused of sorcery or witch¬ 
craft are now scarcely known. Tlie same reasons ac¬ 
count for the progress of morality being less than might 
be wished, though many indecent practices, once com¬ 
mon among the heathen, have now vanished. In a 
country where there are neither laws nor magistrates, 
and where the most atrocious crimes would remain un¬ 
punished, we can ascribe the decrease of vice to nothing 
except the moial improvement of the people. Even 
the most imperfect form of Christianity is preferablij^to 
the mingled atheism and superstition that once pre¬ 
vailed and though a)l the good effects of conversion 
may not yet every where meet the eye, we may be 
assured that they are very considerable. Even viewed 
in the lowest light as an instrument of civilisation, 
elevating the natives»abovc their original degraded state, 
the,gospel has not proved wholly fruitless, though its 
full influence will only bo manifested after several 
generations. The people, who formerly regarded letters 
as magic, and a book as a work of the evil one, can 
now very generally read and write, and being anxious 
for information, are fond of perusing the volumes, chiefly 
religious, which have been published in theiPi language. 
A more unpropitious field for ^missionary Labour could 
scarcely have been chosen, or <v)ne less likely to tempt 
any person to undertake itb duties; and the success, 
though small, is unquestionably sufficient to encourage 
still farther exertions. 
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Though less extensive in size and population than the 
two former countries, the l^aroc Islands are alniost 
equally interesting, both in their physical and social re¬ 
lations. Although allied to those in .mcient and modem 
times, and peopled by a branch of the same Scandina¬ 
vian stock, their remote and isolated situation in the 
wide expanse of the stormy ocean has impressed on their 
inhahitanis a^strange and peculiar character. Unknown 
to the ancient Greeks a:^ Romans, their first discoverers 
weref those daring Nortnmen, who in their frail harks 
ransacked e^rery sea for shores to plunder, and for^ 
new lands where they might inscribe their names in blood 
and ashes* It is in their history that these* islands first 
appear, and by them their present appellation seems to 
have been imposed. It is derived from tile old word 
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faar or foer, a sheep; this animal having prf^bably been 
introduced by the sea-rovers who frequented them long 
before the severity of Harold compelled his subjects to 
take permanent refuge in /' hose distant lands.* 

This group of islands situated in the northern sea, 
between Ip.titude 61° 26'« id 62° 25' N., and long. 6° 40' 
and 7° 40'W. Thcf Sh^ tlands are 185 miles to the 
south-east, whilst Iceland is 820 north-west, and Norwa}’^ 
about' 400 east, l^he islands, particularly the northern 
portion, lie closely together, exteiiliing about sixty-seven 
imlca from north to south, and forty-five from east to 
west. The whole cluster consists of twenty-five, of wdiich 
seventeen are inhabited, the others being only barren 
rocks, or grassy holms on which sheep are fed during 
the summer months. The extent of the whole has been 
estimated at 850 square miles, and that of the inhabited 
portion at from 500 to 650.f 

When seen from the sea, these islands have all the 
same general appearance, resembling some parts of le 3- 
land, though on a smaller scale. Tfie whole group rises 
from the ocean, high and^precipitous, surrounded by walls 
t)£ lofty rocks, imposing on account of their Avild aspect 
and the <iecp bays and gulfs Avhich separate them from 
each other. The cliffs, in many cases, are so pcr[)endi- 
xjular, that the boats ..re let doAvn by ropes, whilst the 
sailo;;s clamber up the sides by holes cut in the rocks. 
From the top of these walls, which are as smooth as if 
artificially built, a stone may be dropped into the sea 
800 or 1000 feet below. One of the most remarkable of 
these points is the promontory of Myling, at the northern 
end of Stromoe, 2500 feet high, and completely per|)cn- 
dicular. In other places tl^. waves have cut the elifiPs 
into the most fantastic forms, sometimes resembling old 
(xotliic houses, at others, nee^lfj-shaped fragments, the 
^Witches* Fingers (Trollkoneftngcr) of the netives, slioot 
up into the air, or the softer strata are worn into large 
vaults and dong winding caverns, inhabited by seals 

• Torf. Hjst. Ficrcycnsis (t’lavnioe, 1(J05), p. 2-4, et prsf. 
Landt, Description qf Feroe (Lond. ISIO.), p. 2. 
llassel's Erdbesebreibun^ vol. x. p. 209 . 
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and waterfowl^. One of these pierces the isfand of Nalsoe 
from side to side, and may passed through in a boat 
in calm weather, A still m6^:e curious appearance is 
seen where these cavfis end in re ^^ts or holes extending to 
the surfafjd^ as near Westmani ^havn in Str^oe. In 
stormy weather, the waves dating on the co£)st force 
the compressed water within tc^risa tlifough them in 
jets of foam, with a noise like thunder, ^ In other places, 
Arhere soft and hard strata alternate, the cliffs are s^a- 
rated into numerous terfaees, scarcely a foot broad, on 
which the sea-fowl build their nests.* 

In ^le interior tliesc islands are full of mountayis and 
cliffs, intersected by narrow valleys. Some of them may 
be regarded almost as one eminence rising from the sea, 
and forming merely a group or chain of hills. In none of 
the laiger inliabited ones is the highest point less than 
3000 feet above the level of the water; in the northern, 
the central ridge is 1200; and in Kunoe it is 2000 feet 
highf with a basis of more than two miles broad. Tho 
highest hill in Faroe is the Slattaretind, near Eide, in Ocs- 
tcroe, wliich, according to Forchhmmnar’s measurement, 
is 2816 feet Rhenish, or 2900 English. The Myling, * 
already mentioned, and the Skiollingsfcld, accjording to 
Wargas, above 2400 feet high, rank next in order. These 
hills in general form a succession of grassy declivities, 
alternating with naked walls of dark rock. On the tpp 
they are mostly flat, with numerous marshy hollows 
filled with moss. U’hc soil, though thin, is fertile, espe¬ 
cially near the coast, where the houses are built, but as 
wc ascend, its thickness diminishes, and the tops of the 
luountains are in general nothing but bare stone. 

The mois/ure^from the surrounding oceifti forms nu¬ 
merous streams^iid rivulcrts, though none of any con¬ 
siderable size. These pour with great impetuosity down 
the steep sides^ of the mounlains, in picturesque falls 
and cataracts, which are often dispersed by the wind be¬ 
fore they reach the bottom. Each brook traverses, from 

* trraba Tagebuch, pp. 93, 97,119,^09. Forcbhanllnar, Kar- 
sterv’s Archiv. vol. ii. p. 19t4. Scoresby’s Grdbnland, p. 368. 
Allan, Ed. Phil. Trans, vol. vii. p. 249t 
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its origin to the sea, a large ainphitlicatre-l^ke valley, in 
which flat semicircular pL^ins are tlivided jy steep walls. 
There are also ahuiidanct^Jf springs, supplying the inha¬ 
bitants with water, somjj of which have a temperature 
above the. mean heat of,fthe pbtee. There ar;c but few 
lakes, the largest of wh,<;jh, in Vaagoe, is only two miles 
in circumferenOe; ^ei^umvatn, in Stromoe, lies in a 
mournful-looking basin, surrounded by black naked 
rocks, whilst a few sca-foAvl alone enliven the scene. 
'J'oftevatn, another of the largeT lakes, is said to resemble 
Loch Goil in Scotland, but has an equally melancholy 
and desolate aspect as the other. 

The extent .of open sea on every side exposes Faroe 
to the full fury of the billows, which are broken by no 
sloping beach or shallows, the depth of water close to 
the shore being often so great tliat a ship may without 
difficulty touch the cliffs. "J'hc Avaves, even when ex¬ 
cited by only a moderate breeze of Avind, rise extremely 
high, diishing over the rocky promontories some .Jiun- 
dred feet above the surface, 'flhe currents are also very 
remarkable, running with great regularity rather more 
• than six hours to the cast, and then during the same timo 
tp the west. A knoAvledge of this is of great importance 
to''l;hc natives, who, in sailing from one island to an- 
othe^ must calculate the time of change, as tliey find it 
impossible to contend against the stream. When a storm 
comes o^ whilst the boats arc out fishing, the Sfime 
cause occasions their destruction, .^s it is not 

in the poAver to reach home before the turn of 

tlie tide, 'f'hcse currents are strongest at ^he cliange of 
the moon, during stormy weather, when there are 
often weeks months during which it is jmpossible to 
pass from one^ island to aiiotiier. The ,jiatives tell of a 
clergyman who detained- eighteen weeks on F^gloe, 
and of another wFPOj having gone in good yveather to visit 
a sick person in Mynot return home before 
the end of fourteen' weeks. During the three months 
and a half that Grabr^ was in Faroe, there Avas not a day 
when the state of the iw\nds and ocean would permit hiiij 
to reach Myggen8eslioii^l“> wliich he was anxious to see. 
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The tides f.nd currents, meeting and forcing their 
way through tl c narrow cliaii\^el8 amongst these islands, 
form several whirlpools, of which three are dangerous 
in high winds. The, most rci7 arkahle of them is that 
at the Mo^k, a rock vising iVoni the sea at some 
distance south of Suderoe, routed which, acedWing to 
Debes, the water turned in a tLjpcefold gyratioii. His 
account, formed from the report of credulous marinci’s, 
was highly exaggerated; as it may be safely approached 
in boats, and is only dangerous to ships from the shoals 
which surround it, over which the waves break with 
great violence.* 

Thc*climatc of Faroe, though harsh, is by no means 
so much so as its latitude would lead one to suppose, 
the wide ocean around mitigating both the cold and 
heat. The latter is of very short duration, for even in 
July and August the w^armth is never great, and the 
weather very unsettled. The frost seldom continues a 
mont]^ ;t the bays are never covered with ice, except in 
the coldest yearn, and the winter is milder than in 
Denmark, the thennoihcter rarely falling below 14° of 
Fahrenheit. The snow is nevst deep, and seldom 
covers the ground above a week at a time. We need 
not therefore be surprised to find some birds wintering 
there, such jas the curlew and the common stare, which 
finding Holstein too cold, seek a warmer climate. The 
want of wood on these islands is therefore to be attribut¬ 
ed to the high winds and salt fogs from the sea, rather 
than to deficiency of heat; whilst the nirch trees found 
in the mosses prove that they formerly grew there, and 
were probabfy cut down for fuel. The grass fields at¬ 
tain an elevation of 2000 feet on the plains and gentle 
declivities, hut fhc mount|in fops arc a perfect desert, 
where tjie violent winds sUftcr no vegetation to exist, 

* Graba. pp. SS, 42, 48, 69. *Debes, p. 45. Landt, pp. 20- 
25, 109-113. Foi'chhammar, p. 197-199. 

i* That which continued hom December 1815 to 4?*'^ 1816, 
having commenced when the ground was covered with half-melted 
Bnow« occasioned the loss of 30,000 sheep. In Stroinoe, out of 
16,617, there perished 7870, or nearly one-half. Trevel^n, Edin. 
Phil. Jour. voL xviii. p. 156. 
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The deterioration of the climate as we ascend, and at the 
same time the effect of c:jposiire, are well shown by the 
cultivation of barley, the only cereal plant grown in 
Faroe. According to lymean of several observations, m 
the southern islands jhis grain reaches t|n elevation 
293 fcpif* on the soutlem exposure, and only 214 on 
the opposite side o^ tlis hills. * In the northern islands, 
again, with the former exposure, it attains to 256 feet, 
and to 147 with the latter. But in Suderoc, where the 
crops may be reaped even in loss favourable years, regu¬ 
lar cultivation docs not exceed 138 feet on the southern 
declivjtics, and 80 on the northern; whilst the greatest 
height is 418 feet on Myggenses. Potatoes, however, 
grow at a point considerably higher. 

Tlic mean temperature of the year at Thorshavn is 
45.4°, that of mild years being 49.2°, and of cool ones 
42.3°. The mean of the three warmest months varies 
from 56.9° to 51.7°; and of the three coldest from 
41.6° to 33°; wliilst the greatest height of the thermo¬ 
meter was 72.6°, and the lowest 18.5°. The tempera¬ 
ture of the springs on the seashore seems to be about 
45°, 4ecrcasing regularly as we ascend, some hot ones 
excepted. Those issuing from one stratum have con¬ 
stantly a degree of heat corresponding to their elevation ; 
the fountains proqpeding from the compact rock being 
warmer than those from the loose debris. The temper¬ 
ature from the shore to the height of 1500 feet seems 
to vary about one degree in 276 feet, though a spring 
observed on Konugefield on Kunoe, with a temperature 
of 36° at an elevation of 2460 feet, gives one degrtie to 286 
feet. The coldest spring observed is one db Debelslock 
on Bordoe, at 34.5°, whilst the warmest isjtho Warma- 
kclde on Stromoe, near^the^level of the sea, equal to 
66.3° Fahrenheit.* ^ 

Thunder is very rare iiv Faroe, though more frequent 
in winter than in summer; and lightning is never 
known ^o do any injury. High winds, on the other 


* Forchhaimnar, p. 19f.200. Trevelyan, Ed. Phil. Jouf. voU 
xviii. pp. 156', 1 d 3. Ila^*>t'l, vol. x. p. 210. Graba, pp. 36, 49. 
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liand, are extremely common, wliirlwinds and hurricanes 
both in summer and winter b^ing almost daily visitants. 
Unlike the whispering gales and eooling zephyrs of the 
poets, they inspire strangers '»/ith the utmost terror, 
announcing their approach by a bellowing ijpisc, and 
clouds of dust, sand, or^tones tJrn from the mountains. 
They strip the tops of these of *all Soil and vegetation, 
rolling up the turf like a sheet of kad, and preci¬ 
pitating it into the valleys. Often when there* is 
a strong gale on the slioi'c, the exposed sides of the 
liills enjoy a perfect calm, which has been accounted for 
by supposing the wind reflected from the perpendicular 
cliflPs to rise in a vertical current, carrying along with it 
the horizontal strata. The most violent winds are those 
sudden gusts which, descending from the mountains, 
occasion the greatest devastation, especifilly among the 
boats and shipping in the narrow channels. It is f re¬ 
markable circumstance, that before and after these vio¬ 
lent Iblasts the atmosphere is so completely lulled, that 
a lighted candle may be carried from house to house in 
the open air.* ^ • 

As already mentioned, the inhabited islands are seven-* 
teen in number, some of the peculiarities of which we 
sliall now shortly notice. The most distant to the north¬ 
east is Fugloe, the bird-island, flat fin the top, and sur¬ 
rounded with lofty cliffs, up which the natives drag their 
boats with extreme difficulty. South of it is Svinoe, 
formed of two lofty hills, almost separated by deep bays. 
Videroe, to the north, is of more importance, being seven 
miles long by five broad, with six hundred inhabitants. 
Bordoc, which follows to the westward, is nme miles long, 
and from flve t# seven br|ad.« It has been compared in 
shape to a crahf being indented by deep inlets, on which 
the shdre is low and sandy, hut in all other places sur¬ 
rounded with •precipitous rocks. The tops of the hills 
are sliarp and bare, and a house which stood amongst 
them was removed on account of the avalanchdbof snow, 
which several times destroyed ^he buildings ^d killed 

- 2 --- P -- 

* Landt, p. 126.129. 9raba, p. 127. 
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all the inliabitants. Kunoc, to the north-west, is five 
miles long by two broad, and forms one continuona 
mountain, rising from the sea to the height of 2000 feet. 
The hmding-plaees both on this and the last are extremely 
dangerou 3, and the hoj^s are pulled up or let down by 
ropes. ' Kalsop, wliiclf suceee(^, is long and narrow, 
steep towards the west, but sloping gradually down to 
the cast. Oestvjroe the second largest in the group, 
contains eighty-eight square njilcs, seven churches, and 
about 1200 inhabitants. It is intersected on the eastern 
side by five inlets or arms of the sea, and on the west 
by Skaall Fiord. The hills here are the highest in 
Faroe, and exhibit some beautiful ranges of basiiltic 
rocks, extending above a mile in length, with a height 
of 420 feet, and entirely composed of pentagonal or octa¬ 
gonal columns, about six feet in diameter. One of these 
gigantic pillars, sixty feet long, has fallen down from 
the hill BO as to form a bridge over a deep gully. 
Another remarkable rock is the llinkestecn, near And 
Fiord, on the eastern side of the island, twenty-four feet 
long, eighteen broad, ;?,ud from six to twelve above the 
water. I’kis stone is so exactly poised, that it vibrates 
backward and forward with the slightest touch, yet 
though constantly rocking amidst the breakers, has never 
been moved from its place. 

•Next to this is Stroraoc, the largest of all the islands, 
being twenty-seven miles long by seven broad, and con¬ 
taining 14f3 square miles, divided into two parishes. It is 
separated from 4116 last mentioned by a narrow sound, 
a mile and a quarter wide, but contracting near Stromnes 
to about half a cable length, where the cairrent is so 
strong that even ten meni-can^iot row av>boat against it. 
In this is placed Thorshavn, the capital of Faroe, and 
the princip^ trading statiop. It is built on the south¬ 
eastern side of the island, on a peninsula which divides 
the harbour into two, and contains about 100 houses, 
most of ftiem mere huts, stuck in amongst the rocks 
without any regularity^, whilst the streets are so narrow 
that scarcely piore than one person can ascend them at 
a tiiqe. The entroned^do the harbour is protected by a 
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fort, on which, however, there are no cannon, and the 
road to it forms the only tolcVahle walk about the place. 
The houses are covered with turf, and so closely resemble 
the surrounding soil*that a stranger can hardly believe 
that he i.*} ih the neighbourhood of a town. ^J^'liis place 
is the residence of the principal official persons on the 
islands, and Inis a population of -ibout eiJIht hundred. 

Westmannshavn, on the western sidepf this island, is a 
good harbour, but more remarkable tor the flocks of Isca- 
fowl that frequent the Airroiinding rocks. The Vogel- 
berg, as it is called, lies in a frightful chasm, encompass¬ 
ed by.inaccessible rocks said to be a thousand feat high. 
The entrance is by a narrow passage ; on Jeaviug which, 
one finds himself between the precipitous shores of the 
island on the one hand, and an etiually lofty rock on the 
other, which shelter the enclosed space from every wind. 
Here nothing is seen hut midtitudes of birds. Thousands 
of guillemots and auks sAvim in groups around the boat, 
lool^^ curiously at the traveller, and vanish beneath the 
water to rise in his immediate neighbourhood. The black 
guillemot comes close to the very oars, the seal s^rtitches 
his head above the waves, not comprehending what liaa 
disturbed the repose of his asylum, Avhilc the rapjicious 
skua pursues the puffin and gull. High in the air the 
birds seem like bees clustering abowt the rocks, whilst 
loAver they fly past so close that they might be knoqjced 
down with a stick. But not less strange is the domicile of 
this colony. On some low rocks scarcely projecting above 
the water, sit the glossy cormorants, turning their long 
necks on c^ery side. Next arc the skua gulls, regarded 
with an anxious eye by the line of kittiwakes above. Nest 
follows iicsT in^crowded ^ws^long the whole breadth of 
the rock, and jiothing ij visible but the heads of the 
mothers and the white rocks between. A little higher 
on the narroAfw shelves sit th^auks and guillemots, arrang¬ 
ed as on parade, with their white breasts to the sea, and 
BO close that a hailstone could not pass between them. 
The puffins takp the highest station, and though scarcely 
visible, betray themselves by* their flying Tiackwarda 
and forwards. The noise of s^h a multitude of birde 
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is confounding, and one cannot hear even his next neigh¬ 
bour speak. X^ie liarsh toxics of the kittiwuke arc heard 
above the whole,the mtervals being hllod by the monoton¬ 
ous note of the auk and tlie softer voice of the guillemot. 
"When h^ye, Graba was temjited by the sight' of a crested 
cormorpnt to fire a gun. What became of it, says he, I 
knew not. The a/r whs darkened by the birds roused 
from their reposip. Thousands hastened out of the chasm 
with a frightful noise, and spread themselves in troops 
over the ocean. The puifins edme wondering from their 
holes, and regarded the universal confusion with comic 
gestures ; the kittiwakes remained composedly iij their 
nests, whilst the cormorants tumbled headlong into tlie 
sea. But the confusion was soon over, and all returned to 
their former places and employments.* 

Vaagoe, which is a large mountainous island, contains 
the most extensive sheet of fresh water in Faroe, the Sor- 
vaagsvatn, and some curious basaltic rocks near the 
northern extremity, forming vaults and arches bci.eath 
which a boat can sail. One of the most singular is the 
Trollkpnefinger, sometimes appearing like a huge finger 
• pointing upwards, at others like a square tower sur¬ 
mounted by a spire, with a door and windows. Still 
farther west is Myggenses, separated from the former 
by the most dangeious fiord in the islands. It is sur¬ 
rounded by precipitous cliffs from 1200 to 1400 feet 
in height, and is only visited by the clergyman twice in 
the year. Near it is the small islet or rock named 
Myggenaisholra, the only place in Faroe where tlic 
solaii goose builds its nest. 

South-west from Stromoe are the two small islands of 
Kolter and llcstoo, and^pn )Jhe opposi|;e &ide that of 
Nalsoe or the Needle Island, thus nemed from the 
curious cave which penetrates it from side to side. To 
tlio south lie Sandoe and Skuoc, on the latter of which 
is seen the grave of Sigmund Bresteson, the hero of 
the Faroa Isles. The Greater or Store Diniou, is the 
most inaccessible of this remote group. The shore 
__«_*_ _ 

t • Graba, pp. 94-9^100.110. Landt, pp. 47, 48, 
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is every where so steep tliat no boat can he kept there, 
and the inlmbitants live entirely secluded, only receiv- - 
ing an annual visit from the clergyman, who is pulled 
up by ropes. When Graba visited this island the sadors 
first pushed one of their number up the ^ocks with 
their long sticks as in bird-catching, who then drew up 
the others. In this way they *noiMite(f from cliif to cliff 
to a height of 250 feet, the process hewing been repeated 
several times. On his return he chose a shorter but 
scarcely less dangerouh road, wliich descends a narrow 
path cut in the, rocks, and then turning to the left, 
proc^eeds along the front of a precipice where holes 
are cut every three feet, in wliich one can fix the points 
of his fingers and toes. Tliis continues forty feet, when 
another road leads to the beach. How steep the rock is 
may be understood from the fact that a basket with eggs 
of the wild bhds, which he had collected on the island, 
was let down into the boat by a rope; yet along this 
frightful path did a drunken native pass with a sack of 
barley on his back.. This island is the greatest breed- 
ing-placc for sea-fowl in Faro^ and, though s-jarcely a 
mile long by half a mile broad, more than 6000 puffins 
are caught in it every year. The inhabitants neverthe¬ 
less complain of their decrease, as only thiity or forty 
years ago the number amounted "to upwards of 20,000. 
Lille Dimon, to the south of this, is a small island of 
a conical form, only inhabited by numerous wild sheep, 
whose fiesh is dark and tastes like venison. 

Suderoe, the most southern of thp whole, contains 
about forty-four square miles, and is very irregularly 
shaped, being intersected by several fiords. This island 
differs in mayy respcctsffro^ the more noi-them, though 
the distance between tlicm is only a few miles. The 
mountams assume a different form and contain peculiar 
rocks; the bays pierce mole deeply into the land; birds,* 
such as the field-lark, the sw'allow', the land-rail, sel¬ 
dom or never seen in the northern islands, go thither 
every year, JThe cultivation of the land is better, and 
tfic crops almost suffice for it*inhahit|pts, ^o, it is re¬ 
marked, differ in dress and ]|^guage from the othefu, 
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are more active, industrious, and consequently in better 
circumstances. It also contains thick beds of coal and 
some very curious basaltic pillars. In one place the 
whole ground seems as if paved with the projecting 
columns, qver which the shore is reached "vVith some 
difficulty^* and there they are seen arranged in the most 
singular colonnades or twisted into the form of an inverted 
S. Qualboe in this island is the finest village in Faroe, 
standing at the extremity of a hay, on whose shores 
smiling valleys, adorned by pictuVesque waterfalls, alter¬ 
nate with lofty mountains whose sides are scarred by 
the roch-slips, which are very common here, and are 
affirmed to happen most frequently between one and 
two o’clock in the morning; a phenomenon more dif¬ 
ficult to account for from the equality in temperature 
and moisture of the day and night.* 

The natives of these islands, though of the same origin 
with the Icelanders, and resembling them in many* of 
their customs, were never like them given to literature. 
Their history is thus ^entirely dependent on foreign 
sources, and wants the unity and completeness of that 
of tho more northern country. Even the time when 
the islands were discovered and the names of their first 
occupants are uncertain. The reason of tin's seems to 
have been, that, though known for a considerable period 
to the Norwegian pirates, and probably often visited by 
them during the summer months, they had then no fixed 
inhabitants. 'I'h/'se strangers came, resided on them as 
long as it pleased their fancy, and then agai*n resigned 
them to the fowls of heaven and their native loneliness. 
If we may trust the anciei\I cl^onicles, it/vas whilst en¬ 
gaged in a voyage thither thatNkddod first<iiscovered Ice¬ 
land ; an event placed in the year 861, before which 
they seem to have been wclf known. It was, however, 
only after Ilarald, in the battle of Hafnrs Fiord, had de¬ 
stroyed th6 power of Uie petty Norwegian kings, that 

. . P . ^ . ^ . . . ■ -- 
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* Landt, p. .33-67. Debp , p. 3-17. Ilassel, vol- x. p. 215-218. 
braba, Tagebuch, pp. 23, 59, 171, 200, 202, 205, 207, &o. 
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they appear to have hecn chosen for a fixed habitation. 
The first settler of any note was Grirar Kamban, whose ' 
arrival there is pLiccd in the year 868; but fii this pa¬ 
triarch n^ record has been preserved, and it is uncertain 
whether it was he to whom his descendants, iccording to 
the Landnamabok, p^id divine honours aftcrdiis death. 
If, in the absence of more authentfe documents, we may 
judge from the similarity of names,*most of the colo¬ 
nists seem to have cpme from the Loifoden Islands, 
They themselves are proud of tracing their descent from 
a Scottish king, ■vrlio, however, was only a Northman 
piriitc, Tlioi-stcin tlie Red, who is understood toiulve had 
some possessions in the Orkney Islands? 

h'loki, the third discoverer of Iceland, also visited 
Faroe, and is said to have left one of his daughters there 
married to a cliieftain, from whom some of the most 
powerful families in the country were descended. After 
this time nothing remarkable occurs in their history 
fo * about a hundred years, the division of the islands, 
each governed by its own chief and partitioned among 
his followers, preventing any quarrels. In 9CG, how¬ 
ever, two brothers, llreate and Brcinar, w-ho lived on Stofe 
Dirnon, were attacked by some other chieftains with 
whom they had a feud, and after bravely defending them¬ 
selves for a long time against superior numbers, were 
defeated and slain. Each left a son, whom some of their 
opponents wished to kill in order to secure themselves 
from their future vengeance, but one more tender-hearted 
than the rest interposed, and it was thought enough to 
Bend thenl to Norway. Thrand, a relation of their own, 
who liad^bccn the instigator of the myrder, and by it 
became the uost inilucftialllnan in the islands, wished 
to sell them *to a Norwegian merchant, who refused to 
makT; the purchase. He l^owevcr took tliem home with 
him, kept them for the winter, and, on departing for a* 
long voyage to the east, gave them some money and left 
them to provide for themselves. After many adventures 
fitter for a romance than for jiistory, one o^them, Sig¬ 
mund Bresteson, found his way to th% court of Ilakoii, 
where he greatly distinguishedniimself; and soon aft&, 
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visiting his native place, he slew the murderers of his 
father, only sparing him who had preserved his life, and 
at the same time punishing Thraiid by a heavy fine. 

Sigmund after this returned to Norway, where he was 
present at Jhe great battle with the Jomsvikingrs ; and 
being aftorwards converted by Olsff Tryggvason, he was 
sent in 998 by that'zealous monarch to endeavour to 
christianize his countrymen. At a general meeting of 
the natives he informed them that he had been appoint¬ 
ed ruler of the whole islands by King Olaf, adding the 
royal commands for the inhabitfints to become believers. 
The people Avere willing enough to acknowledga his 
authority, but had no idea of changing their religion in 
this summary manner, and, headed by the wily Thrand, 
got the subject deferred to another time. The winter 
having passed over w’ithout any result, Sigmund deter¬ 
mined to use stronger measures, and seizing Thrand by 
surprise, gave him the choice of becoming a Christian or 
of being immediately put to death. lie at first eWosc 
the latter alternative, but the sight of the executioner 
clianging his opinion, l^e consented to he baptized, and 
the other inhabitants soon followed his example. 

This forced conversion, as might he expected, was far 
from being sincere, and Tlirand, brooding over bis in¬ 
juries, at Last resolved bn vengeance. Collecting a number 
of liis followers, he attacked Sigmund by surprise, and 
set his house on fire. Its master, however, escaped by 
a secret passage into one of those caves which pierce the 
islands, but the entrance being discovered, he wjis obliged 
to seek shelter somewhere else, lie is said to l»avc swum 
across the channel which separates Skuoe from Suderoc, 
a distance of nearly nine ile^ hut it setyms more pro¬ 
bable that his residence was on Store Dlmoia, which is con¬ 
siderably nearer the latter. When he arrived thel'e, ho 
• lay for some time exliausted among the seafweed, till he 
was discovered by a dependant of Thrand, who, coveting 
a large gold ring which he wore on his arm, put him 
to death, and buried him^ oii the shore with his friend 
Thorer, who ha(j^ been d^'owned in endeavouring to ac- 
ctirmpany him. The chic^' at a subsequent period, when 
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it suited his purposes, was the means ol* discovering the 
actual murderers, and of bringing them to punishment. 

For a long time after this the Faroe Islands remained 
in peace, being governed by Thrand, or hitf son of the 
same name. They were nominally subject to Norway, 
but the tribute was very irregularly paid, Ad many of 
the ships sent to doufand it were .nevsr liearl of more, 
being either wrecked, or more probably destroyed by 
the people. This state of things continued till the reign 
of St Olaf, who, lit the4;ime when he endeavoured to sub¬ 
due the Icelanders, made the same attempt on Faroe. 
He succeeded better there, for having induced all the 
chiefs to visit liim in Norway, except Thrand, who feign¬ 
ing sickness remained at home, he compelled them to 
swear allegiance and promise tribute. But this was never 
paid; the ships which were sent for it disappeared one 
after another, till the king could get none of his subjects 
to undertake the voyage. A celebrated pirate, Karl Maere, 
offiered his services, and arrived at Thorshavn in safety, 
but when he was eniployed in collecting the tax next 
year, he was slain in a tumult, and his companions re¬ 
turned without the money, (flaf wished to avenge Ijis 
death, hut was jirevented by troubles at home, which 
ended in the loss of his kingdom and life, 

Faroe was now for a long period forgotten by the Nor¬ 
wegian monarchs, and seems neither to have paid tribute 
nor acknowledged their authority in any other way, till 
the time of Sigurd Jorsalafarc. Though the different 
chieftains were often contending with each other, yet 
their feu^s have neitlier sufficient interest nor imporiance 
to entitle them to a place in history. But the fierce man¬ 
ners of th&e warlike colftiis^ soon bccanit* extinct, Chris¬ 
tianity took d|epcr root,Wdtlic inhabitants, leading quiet 
inof^iisive lives, arc no more heard of. In the reign of 
the king lasrf. mentioned, ih the beginning of the twclftl^ 
century, tliey obtained a bishop, and the names of several 
of his successors occur in the old annals, hut with no¬ 
thing of importance attached to them.* 

- - - ? - ^^ - - ——'■ 

• This account of the history of Faroe is mncipally taken from 

Torfsus, who differs in several pa^culars ffom Debes (p. 
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The islands, f/om their remote and exposed situation, 
have been often invaded by pirates and plundered of the 
'cattle, the natives generally contriving to save themselves 
among the high rocks. These robbers were not unfre- 
quontly French, English, or Irish, a band of M’hom are 
said on one*5ccasion to have been attacked and destroyed 
by the natives of Suderoe. In 162^^, two Turkish ships 
found their way to this distant country, and cruelly abused 
the inhabitants of flie last-named island, carrying many 
of them away into captivity. To pr’event these incursions 
and the exactions of the Englisli fishers, who, on their 
\vay to IceLmd, used to stop here and take as many of 
the natives with them as they saw fit, the King of Den¬ 
mark first sent a’ship to cruise among tlie islands, and 
afterwards built the fort at Thorshavn. 

Christianity, thougli forced on the people in the 
violent manner we have mentioned, was not forsaken 
by them when they regained their freedom. They conti¬ 
nued Catholics till the Refonnation was introduced ii^ito 
Denmark, when the king replacing the old priests 
with Lutheran clergymen, the whole of them were 
quietly converted to thf new faith. The last popish 
bishop was Amund Olafscui, appointed in the year 1532. 
lie was succeeded by Jens Itiber, who having been 
several times plimdere^ by the Frimch pirates, left the 
country, and became Bishop of Stavanger in Norway, 
in 1566. No successor was appointed, the churches 
being subjected to a provost or dcim, who was at first 
under the bishops of Bergen, and then under those of 
Copenhagen, *' 

The great events of ISuropean politics but slightly in- 
fiuence the condition of these remote and unimportant 
isles. During the AmericaA^Wai their position rendftred 
them a convenient depot for colonial produce, whence it 
might be smuggled into Britain, and a considerable con¬ 
traband trade with Scotland soon sprung up. As a con¬ 
sequence of, the close coimcxion thus estoblished, the 

232). The Saga Fareyenga published at Copenhagen in 1833^ 
with translations into the Danish, Oerman, and modern language 
of,the islands; the ol«ginal bepig in the old Icelandic. 
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Knglisli language became familiar to the Faroeac, and 
was spoken by many of Uiem for several years after¬ 
words. Duiiiig the bVench revolutionary wars, the* 
Dutch and Danish trade to the East Indies vfas entirely 
annihilated, and an end having thus been put to smug¬ 
gling, the natives were subjected to great privations. In 
1808, the British gowrament, in orde:i& to proVent these 
islands from being converted into a retreat for privateers, 
for which they arc well adapted, despatched Cjjiptain 
Bjiugh, in the Clio slocjp of war, to destroy the fort. Ac¬ 
cording to the account of the Faroese, which, however, 
seems a little apocryphal, the ship appeared at first among 
tile "islands under I’rcneh colours, but was recognised in 
its true character by an old sailor, who gave information 
of it to the commander. This officer sent out first one 
pilot bofit and then anoUier, which were both detained ; 
upon which the English landed, blew up tlie magazine 
and destroyed the cannon, without a single shot being 
fir^d on either side. ’ 

'J^he islands being thus left totally unprotected, a Ger¬ 
man, assuming the nmne of Baron Hompesch, having 
procured letters of marque, handed at Thorahavn and 
plundered the inhabitants of every thing valuable. TKe 
British government humanely refused to sanction these 
proceedings, and the money and goods were returned 
to the owners. On the occurrence of the disturbances 
in Iceland in 1809, our ministry, by an order in council, 
commanded the natives of that island, of Faroe, and 
Greenland, to be considered as stranger-friends, and per¬ 
mitted them to trade to London, LivtUpool, and Leith. 
In 1811,* the attention of the Ei^lish cabinet was 
again calVd to their d(|stitutc conditio^, owing to all 
cointnunicatiiln with th'rt nii^icr-country being entirely 
interrupted, olhd the Forward gun-brig was despatched 
from*Iieith to report on th^ir state. The inhabitants, as 
it appeared, were suffering many privations from the* 
discontinuance of tlie trade, in consequence of which, 
two vessels were permitted to resort thither every year, 
taking with them Danish ^oods, and receiving the 
produce of the islands in retprn. 'Iftiese sliips were. 
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however, comffelled to touch at Leith for licenses, 

^ which were renewed every year; hut the peace of 
1814 restored these colonies to the full possession of the 
Danish government, which has conducted the trade ever 
since. ■ 

Though so long separated from the original stock, the 
people of Faroe Ure still found t6 retain many of the 
characteristics of their Scandinavian ancestors. Tlie 
greatest difference is in the southem islands, whose na-> 
tives have a rounder face, speak *more ‘rapidly, and are 
more lively in their motions th»m those of the north. The 
Faroese in general possess open countenances, a healthy 
complexion, and more varied hair than the Icelanders. 
Brown is, however, the prevailing colour, and in most of 
the islands it is cut short, hut in Suderoe, according to 
the ancient custom, it is allowed to hang in long straight 
tufts or ringlets over the shoulders, and sometimes reaches 
to the middle of the hack. In the’r general character 
they still exhibit many of their paternal virtues, *nd 
with little education or art are an industrious contented 
race, the last quality, however, being apt to degenerate 
into a listless indifference. Their moral reputation is 
also vhry high, though tlicir remote and inaccessible 
dwellings might seem destined only for a retreat of 
robbers and pirates. Theft is almost unknowp among 
them,, and though the doors arc never locked, yet nothing 
is ever stolen, even when famine is raging in the land. 
To foreigners they are particularly attentive, ever ready 
to anticipate their wants, or to communicate all the in¬ 
formation in their power. They appear to take great 
delight in conversing with them, without, however, 
pressing them^lves on tl^eir '^lotice, or. inilerrupting 
each other in answering questions. Thcr hospitality, 
it has been well remarked, is, to a mind not altog''ther 
devoid of feeling, truly affectftig. When a stranger ap¬ 
proaches a cottage, the master meets him- at the door, 
stretches out his hand, and bidding him welcome, leads 
him into the house. He tlicn produces the, brandy bottle, 
and filling a glass, first tastes it himself, and then pre- 
secits it to his guest wit}» a renewed welcome. After 
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this the females of the family make tliBir appearance 
and salute the visiter,—^a teremony from which the 
amtman is alone exempted. In a peasant’s dwelling' 
Graba was treated to brandy, colFee, and other refresh¬ 
ments ; th^n the wife, her husband being absent at the 
court, insisted on showing him the house and*^rcmises ; 
when this was finished* he found anothesr meal jjrepared 
for him ; yet for all this it would ha%e been thought a 
great insult to have offered any recompense, the‘lady 
thanking him for the hofiour he had done her poor dwell¬ 
ing, and compelling him to promise to remain some days 
W'ith ^her if he again returned to that place, In every 
habitation there is a room set apart for guests, and 
never used by any of the family. The best food they 
])Ossess is also set before them, and the only recompense 
that can be made or will be accepted, is a present 
to the wife or daughter of a few yards of ribbon or 
a silk napkin. 

Xfcc h aroese are in general remarkably intelligent,—a 
circumstance probably occasioned by the varied nature 
of their employments, which improves and strengthens 
their mental endowments. Suen arc the propriety and 
acuteness of their remarks that Graba declares he 
w'ould rather converse a 'whole day with one of them, 
than half-an-hour with a common German peasant. 
They are, at the same time, fond of reading, and c^gcr 
for information on all subjects. Education was formerly 
conducted, m in Iceland, by the parents, the long winter 
evenings being employed for this purpose, as there was 
no school ijji the country. This is still the case in most 
of the islands, each father teaching his children reading, 
writing, and religion, as ’’fe hjjnsclf 'was tftught. About 
ten years ago, hpwever, a school on the Lancosterian me¬ 
thod 'was established at Thorshavn, and had soon an at¬ 
tendance of upwards of a‘hundred scholars. It w’as 
visited by the author now mentioned when at that 
place, who found the pupils possessed of a ■very exten¬ 
sive knowledge^ of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
gcopiphy. , • ^ • 

Even the very amusements this, people are moii^ 

u 


I 
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simple than i?noac found among many savage nations. 
Music, till it began to be taught in the school at Thors- 
havn, was hardly known even by name, though the 
children manifest no incapficity to learn it. 'With the 
exception of the Danish authorities it is doubtful if any 
iiidividual’in Faroe has a musical instrument. I’he sing¬ 
ing in the chint-hes is of the most defective character, 
many of the clerks, accerding to the writer just quoted, 
not possessing lialf the professional talent of a northern 
diver. Their dancing is equally simple with their 
music, and consists merely in twelve or sixteen of them 
taking qach other by the hand, and moving slowly round, 
singing at the ijamc time some traditionary tale or love- 
song. 'riie airs are sometimes wild, and not without 
harmony, though in general rather monotonous. Often 
in fine weather they continue dancing in tliis manner 
for hours at a time, all dressed in their best clothes, and 
joining in the song. 

The food of the Faroesc is principally harlcy-cpieal 
or groats, milk, flesh, and fish ; whilst bread, beer, and 
salt are reckoned among articles of luxury, and brandy 
is only drunlc on festive occasions. The breakfast con¬ 
sists in general of barley-bread, with milk or fat, and 
in autumn, when the lambs are killed, of their blood 
boiled with milk. Pinner is formed of fish and water- 
gruel in which hones or suet has been boiled, or of soup 
made of meat and turnip-leaves. On holidays a laige 
pot is put on the fire, in which sea-birds are boiled for 
supper. Among their greatest delicacies they reckon 
dried lamb, eaten raw with tallow, and dried wliale- 
flesh, which has often hung in the air for more than 
twelve months, and is spjd b>>mewhat to icsemhlo in 
taste and touglmess a piece of leather. The whale 
is also eaten fresh, and resembles coarse beef, wj^ili but 
little flavour. Several kinds of sea-fowjl are used, of 
wliich the pufllns are thought the best, to wliich they 
also add the guillemots and young cormorants. The 
quantity of fat consumed by them is enormous; and it 
is said that after the h'aroese have ieosted on a fresh 
%'hale for a fortnight, their faces, hands, and even their 
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hair, glance with the hUibber, which seciis as if oozing 
from every pore.* • 

The clothing of the Farocse consists almost entirely ■ 
of woollen stuff of their own manufacture, an only the 
more wealthy have linen shirts. When in full dress 
the men wear a long frock of dark hrowi^or black, 
reaching to the knees,^ and equally wi^p at th6 top and 
bottom. In front there is a row of buttons, the holes 
for w'hich are sewed with red worsted. The waisjcoat 
and breeches are,of th^i siime black cloth, and are in 
like manner adorned at the pockets and Imecs with 
red and white buttons. Tlie stockings are of black, 
gray? or blue wool, and the shoes of one piece of yellow 
dieepskin, and arc so thin and pliabld that the toes 
can be used in climbing the rocks. The cap is gene¬ 
rally striped with red and blue, and is about nine inches 
high. The attire of the females differs little from that of 
peasants in Scotland, except in the headdress. Young 
women wear the hair bare till they are married; after 
which it is combed back, and covered with a white 
linen cap, on which ‘a stiff broad border of coarse lace 
rises perpendicularly, and is fastened \mder thc^^chin b^ 
a coloured kerchief.t 

Thorshavn being the only town in the islands, the 
most of the inhabitants live dispersed in small villages 
in the neighbourhood of the cultivated land. These 
boigdelags, as they are called, are always placed neaf the 
sea, usually where two mountains pink down so as to 
form a level valley, or where the declivity of the hill is 
such that the ground, generally of deccllnposed rock, con 
be tilled. The cultivated fields or indmark are surround- 


• (jraba, Ta^'bach, pp. 120, 145, 214, 228. Landt, p. 374- 
376. According to Debes, before using this tallow, it is first 
alloweB to rot a little, and is th^ melted into cakes of 36 lbs. each, 
which arc buriod in the moist earth, and thought the better the* 
longer they are kept. This is the great wealth of the natives; and 
as foreign pirates have little inclination to take it from^them, ** may 
tbeTefore not unreasonably be termed a bidden treasure, which 
rust doth not consume, nor thieves steal away,” pp. Sffi4, 265. 

*t Debes, p. ^U. J.andt, p. ^6-381.' Graba, Tagebuoh, 
p. 30-32. 
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ed with high** stone walls, to protect them from the 
cattle which feed with perfect freedom in the udmarket 
or uncultivated ground beyond. The village consists of 
single hoilses, arranged in rows or groups, according to 
tlie nature of the locality. On sonic large unconnected 
stones, or*^ the bare rock, tliey place cross-beams, to 
which six or eight upright posts *are fixed, which form 
the skeleton of the house, and support a roof of bt)ards 
covered with barley-straw or birch-bai’k from Norway, 
which is thought better for rcsioting the moisture. On 
this is placed grass turfs, from six to nine inches thick, 
on which is seen the first green of spring long before 
the verdure in_ the fields has begun to aj)pear. ' The 
walls are covered with boards, those on the outside being 
placed lengthways, and protected by tar from the mois¬ 
ture; those in tlie interior run up and down, and arc 
either smoothly planed or painted. In the rooms there¬ 
fore nothing is seen but wood, cvep round the chimney 
and fireplace, yet fires are said to be extremely jure, 
as the timber when saturated with turf-smoke is not 
readily inflammable. In the poorer dwellings a hole 
ij|i the roof serves for bwth chimney and window, being 
closed with a board during rain, and the apartment ac¬ 
cordingly is at once dark and full of smoke. The better 
houses are more inhabitable, though often so low that 
one cannot stand upright in them. The best room, or 
strangers’ apartment, has glass windows, a down-bed, 
chest of drawers, a long table, with benches or chairs, 
and is generally kept clean and neat. Next to this is a 
small kitchen or dairy, and then the common dwelling, 
hero well named roegstue or smoke-room, in which 
the fire is phund either clpso fio the wooden walls, or in 
the middle of the apartment. In this ^‘re beds fbr the 
family, tables, chairs, and their spinning-whec]^ and 
^ looms. Next is the house for the cows, composed of stones 
and carefully plastered with mud. Then follow the 
buildings f«r drying flesh and fish; the former of thin 
laths of wood an inch separate from each other, in which 
the sheep killed in autifinn are hpug iip to dry, ohd 
of^jen remain a The latter is merely a slight roof, 
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supported on stone pillars, in which tin? fish are sus¬ 
pended on sticks.* • 

The manner of life of this people is, as miaht be ex-* 
pected, simple in the extreme. They labour willingly 
and industViously, but their pride will i»ot permit them to 
seek work. A servant never inquires after* p master, 
and a fisherman will sooner starve than ifsk the proprietor 
of a boat to take him along with hin^ Both must look 
out for assistants, and these when procured always re¬ 
quire to be treated as the equal of their employer. One 
of the clergymen having sent to some workmen to say 
tliat^they must do so and so, received for aiis^^er that 
they did not understand the word “ njustif it was 
a command they would not follow it, but if a request 
they would willingly do what he desired. 'Phe pastor, 
offended at this, answered that they might understand it 
as they chose; to which they replied, that they would 
take it as a wish, i’armers in like manner have often 
to A) the work themselves which they have ordered their 
servants to perform, .and it is not unusual when one of 
the latter is called in the morning for him to reply, 
“I don't wish to get up,” ffhe great employment; 
in the summer months is fishing, in which they arc 
frequently exposed to the wind and rain during twenty- 
four hours, with nothing in the boat except a piece of 
dried fish, harley-hread, and cold water. When suc¬ 
cessful they sometimes gain a dollar a-day, but often 
return with a single fish, which must he divided be¬ 
tween the proprietor of the boat, the church, and the 
four fishermen who generally go togc^licr. The storms 
also frequently prevent tliem from 'putting to sea for 
several daya,^ and evch* at j^horshavn,* fresh fish can 
hardly he procured oftencr thfin twice a-week. 

Ab other times, during the summer, the natives are 
employed ii> preparing hdy, or cultivating their fields^ 
which is done entirely with the hoe, as the rocky soil 
precludes the use of the plough. They have often to 

travel miles to look after their sheep, and they must 

* • • 

“ “ “ ■ -- - - — ■ ■ “ 

* Graba, Tagebuch, pp. 28, 6«^-88. LAdt, p. 381-385.« 
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sometimes run a greater distance before they can find a 
horse when they require it. There arc no wheol-cur- 
riages in the country, and the turf is brought home from 
the moors in wooden pamiiera or baskets slung across 
the animal’s back. Where tlie sea-fowl haunt, the na¬ 
tives are occupied some weeks gathering their eggs and 
young, or in catching tl'c old birds. In winter both 
sexes are employed in spinning wool, and in knitting or 
weji’sfing it into various articles of dress, whilst the long 
evenings are set apart for the instruction of the children. 
There are few mechanics who follow separate trades 
in those islands, with the exception of some smithc and 
carpenters in 'Tliorbliavn and some other of the larger 
villages. Every one prepares all that he requires, making 
not merely his own woollen coat and shirt, but his own 
house and boat. There are accordingly few or no arti¬ 
ficers in Faroe, and these are mostly self-taught, though 
the people seem naturally to have a mechanical turn. 
Landt mentions two who were comb-makers, and others 
who manufactured buttons of horse- hair; Graha found the 
sysselman of Waagoc famed for boat-building and making 
knives; whilst the same functionary in Sudcroc made 
and repaired clocks and watches without any instmetion.* 
Such arc the common employments of the natives of 
these islands, to most of which tlicy have been led by 
the mature of the country they inhabit, h’or the same 
reason they closely rescml>lc those of the inhabitants of 
the western isles of our own country,— 

Where the jplain harmless native his small fluck, 

And herd diminutive of many hues, 

Tends on the 1 ttlc island’s verdant swell, 

The shepherd’s sea- girt reign' or, to the rockr 
Bire-clinguig, gathers hf^ ovarious food; 

Or sweeps the fishy shore; or treasures uw 
The plumage, rising full, to form the bed 
Of luxury.” 

C‘ ^ 

The most important, probably, of all these occupations 
are the fisli^rics, though they are by no means carried to 
such an extent as might seem practicable, and have latter¬ 
ly been leSiS successful p ./ing to the fish deserting the 

^ • Landt, pp. 3G6, at'?. Graba, pp. 72-74, 99. 
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shores or diaD^ing their ground. The piirsiiit of the cod 
and herring is preferred by iSic natives, and. most of those 
cjmght are salted for exportation. Jfesides these thejf 
also catch the haddock, sey or green cod fMerlangus 
vircrift), tbrsk, plaice, and flounder, which are chiefly 
used by themselves. The taking of whales, tflough more 
lucrative, is only piftsued when thoec hu|^ animals 
approach their shores, and is thus ver^ uncertain. Few 
words have a more agreeable sound to the Faroes^ than 
the word yrmd, • whali. If mentioned in a company, 
every face brightens up with joy, and the intelligence 
that a shoal has been seen approaching the islands ope¬ 
rates like an electric shock, the whole village, old and 
young, being instjintly in motion. The grind is the ca’ing 
wluile (J)elpMmis melas) of Orkney and Shetland, where 
it occurs in large herds, and measures about twenty feet 
in length and eight or ten in circumference. When 
Graba was at Tlioyshavn a number were discovered, 
ai\^ the signal was given by a jacket suspended from a 
mast. Immediately the joyful sound of “ Grindabud” 
echoed from every comer of the town, and the streets 
were filled with men running*to the boats ^fith their 
whale-spears in tlieir hands, Avhilst their careful wives 
followed them with some dried fish for food on the sea, 
the cliase often lasting more thiu^a day. In ten minutes 
eleven eight-oared boats were pushing out to sea, whilst 
two at the southern end of Nalsoe had already Ifbisted 
the joyful signal. Pillars of smoke were ascending from 
the surrounding islands, and the whole fiord was soon 
crowded with persons anxious to slihre the chase and * 
s])oil. T^ic boats, at about a hundred paces from each 
other, fotlncd a semiciif*le |oiind the ifish, urging them 
slowly forwtfrd to the bay of Thorshavn. Scarcely a 
foui;th of the animals were visible,—sometimes one raised 
its head spqjiting out a column of water, and again onl^ 
the high bock-fin or a small part of the body was seen. 
When they tried to pass the boats they,were turned 
back by stones or pieces of lead fastened to the fishing- 
lines cast info the sea. AsHliey drew neir the shore, 
which swarmed with men r%acly to «begiu the work of 
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destruction, tli jy became more and more restless, press¬ 
ing together .into a close bund, and paying less regard 
*to the stones or blows of the oars. At the entrance of 
the Westelwaag, which is about 250 paces broad and 
twice as long, the fiSb, tired of being driven fo^-ward like 
a flock of Liieep, seemed about to turn, whilst the coun¬ 
tenances 'of the ])ursucrs betrayed a curious mixture of 
fear, hope, anxieU', and expectfition. liaising a loud 
cry, they forced tneir boats into the herd, striking them 
with tlieir haipoous. Ti’he wounded animals rushed 
forward with Irightfnl nipidity, followed hy the wholo 
crowd, and soon ran themselves on the shore. Then be¬ 
gan the work of death. The men in the boats hastened 
after the fish, jiiercing them with their kinces, whilst 
those on shore rushed into the water, cutting them with 
their knives, or fastening a rope to the blowing-hole of 
tlie wounded, by which they were drawn to land and 
des[)atched. I'hc dying animals beat the water furiously 
with their tails, or spouted out a stream of blood fr'^m 
their nostrils, so that the pure crystal of the harbour 
was soon converted to crimson. The character of the 
inhabitants seemed comj letely changed, and their faces, 
hands, and clothes stained with gore, with their inflamed 
countenances, in which no trace of compassion was visible, 
made them look more like the cannibals of the South 
Seas than the mild and gentle natives of Faroe. On 
tliis Occasion it wiis found that eighty whales had been 
killed; and some that had escaped into the clear water, 
again returned and sliared the fate of their companions. 

After a short rdjiose the division of the spoil succeeds, 
which is performed by the aysselraan of the district, if 
possible in the,presence of the amtmau, as it is often 
impossible for the former to keep order amongst so many 
excited and interested individuals. The distribution is 
made according to old regulations; and it is curious that 
m Normandy, where this species of whale was formerly 
caught in tl^ same manner, a law still exists regulating 
the division on the same principl e. Each fish is measured, 
and its size kiarked on its tkin in Homan numbers,—thS 
tithe is then set ‘apart, the largest whale given to the 
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boat which lirst discovered the shoal, thcti others for the 
poor and clergyman arc selbcted, and tlie remainder ore 
divided according to stated rules between the proprietor o(f 
the ground and the persons who drove theiR on shore. 
The flesh Is cither eaten fresh or cut into slices and hung 
up to dry, whilst the blubber is partly coi^erted into 
train-oil or salted in cdsks or barrels, anul, when these fail, 
in boats. 1’ho fat on the sides of the fish, w’hen hung for 
a week or tAvo, will keep for years, and is used instead of 
bacon by the natives.** 

Ilesides this there is another species of whale, caught 
chiefly at Q,ual])oc, in a very singular manner. This is 
the beaked variety (JSalama rostrata)^ which is from 
twenty-eight to thirty feet long. When an individual is 
seen on the surface of the water the fishermen gently ap¬ 
proach it, and one of them tickles it on the back with jin 
oar, by which it is so pleased that it allows another to stop 
up its blowing-holes.with his woollen mitten or stocking, 
w|jich prevents it from sinking. They then cut a hole 
in the blubber, carefully avoiding the flesh, through which 
they fasten a fishing-line, and pull it softly to the sliorc, 
wliere they quickly destroy it fvith their speaT8.+ 

The seals form another source of gain to the Faroese, 
and of them there are two species sought after: The 
first is the common seal (^pho^ vitutind), which is 
usually shot sleeping on the rocks ; the other, the phoca 
hispida, is caught in the caves to which it retires toT)ring 
forth its young. The men enter these retreats in boats, 
and destroy with clubs first the old ones and then the 
calves. In some cases it is nccessafy to use torches, 
which blind the animals, and give the fisheftj an advantage 
over thcfli, though thCy ^ten, cspcc»lly the males, 
defend them^lves with great fierceness, and many of 
theiv escape. The females arc more easily secured, either 
remaining by their youngs or returning to them though 
they may have lied at the first. The mothers often pusR 

* Graba, p. 222-233. Landt, p. 356-362. Debes, p. 171-177. 

jh This story seems rather marvellous, but is confirmed by all the 
writers on Farod. See Dobes, p. Landt, ^ 363. Grabs, 

p. 205. The blubbei* of this whale is not eaten, as it imparts a 
yellow colour and fetid smell to the^lothes. • 
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the little ones iiUo the sea, but even there, from their 
ignorance of swiniTnLng, their'pursuers speedily despatcdi 
fhem. In eacli den there is an old seal called by the 
natives thclatuvcrjar, or defender of the cave, which they 
are afraid to attack unless sure of assistance. ' Eight or 
ten seals ar^ generally killed at a time in these recesses, 
but sometimes twenty or thirty, though they arc now 
fewer and shyer tl^an formerly. The skins are used for 
shoes,and the fat is melted into oil, but few of the people 
eat the flesh, though it is sjiid to <bc well tasted.* 

The inhabitants of Faroe use almost every species 
of sea-fowl for food, with the exception of the gulls, 
skuas, and cormorants. All the others, particularly the 
auks, guillemots, and puffins, are eaten either fresh, 
salted, or dried ; and in May the population of many 
islands subsist entirely on eggs. The sea-fowl arc here 
caught in three ways, cither by the line from a boat, 
or by the fowling-pole or net. ^J'he last is thti sim¬ 
plest and least dangerous method. To the end o*?-- a 
staff ten or twelve feet long, two other pieces are 
fixed like the prongs of a fork, at about eighteen inches 
fr,oni eium other, betwecli which is stretched a net with 
meshes about two inches wide. The fowler, provided 
with this instmment, is rowed under the rocks where 
the young birds on leaving the nest usually sit i when, 
as they arc by no means shy, he easily casts the net over 
them; and, as they always seek refuge in the water, they 
push their heads through the meshes and remain hang¬ 
ing till pulled into the boat and killed by breaking their 
necks. The second method, by climbing the rpeks from 
the sea, is more dangerous, and usually conducted by 
four in company. Two r^aih in the boat*to collect 
the birds thrown down to them from abo.^c, whilst the 
other two, fastened together by a rope fifty or sixty feet 
)ong, ascend the precipice. The one scrambles up the 
cliff, assisted by his companion, who pushes him upwards 
by means of»a small board fixed to the end of a long pole, 
till he has reached a place where ho can stand securely. 
_5_o_^_ 

^ ' - - -r 

4 * Landt, p. 344.** DebeSy^* 1^6-170. Grabs, p. 208>214. 
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lie then draws the second n^ hy the line fastened to both 
their bodies, and this process is continued alternately 
till they have reached the shelves where the fowls haunt.* 
On many of these the birds are so tame as to allow them¬ 
selves to be caught with the liand ; on othc^ they are 
taken in the net as t]j^ey fly past, and where j)lentiful, 
frequently two or three at a time, so thht in a few hours 
some hundreds arc killed and tlirown clown. In descend¬ 
ing the process is reversed, but accidents, by the falHng of 
the rock or slipping ofbne of the fowlers, often occur. 

The last mode, which is at once the most common and 
successful, is hy letting a man down from the top of 
the cliffs by a rope. This is about thrjije inches tliick, 
and from 600 to 1200 feet long, and is fastened to the 
Avaist and thighs by a broad woollen band, on which he 
sits. The fowler (fuglcmand) is let doAvn by this over 
the perpendicular rocks, the rope being prevented fTOm 
chafing by a piece of smooth wood on which it slides. 
Tli!? daring adventurer soon loses sight of his companions, 
and can only communicate with them by a small lino 
attached to his body. It requires great skill to pre¬ 
vent the turning romid of thc*cord, the inexpcrienccvl 
being wheeled about in a circle, and tlius exposed to 
great danger. When he reaches the terraces, often not 
more than a foot broad, he frees himself from the rope, 
flistens it to a stone, and commences his pursuit o^ the 
feathery natives. Where the nests arc in a hollow of 
the rock, the bird-catcher gives himself a swinging 
motion by means of his pole till thq vibration carries 
him so close that he can* get footing on j:hc cliff, lie 
can comnqinicate a motipn to himself of thirty or forty 
feet^but wheji the shelf lief deeper, another rope is let 
down to his associates in the boat, who can thus give 
him‘a swing of 100 or 120 feet. When the labour is 
over, the mftn is drawn up by his companions. Whcr% 
the rocks arc less elevated, one person can fasten a line 
to the top and let himself down alone. * 

. This occupation is attended with many dangers. The 
greatest care cannot prevent 1.he rope from sometimes 
breaking : a stone detached f^om the cliffs falls ouithe 
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unfortunate frfJvrIer, or in swinging himself, he misses his 
footing and in dashed agoiii^st the rock. When landed 
"^on the terrace new dangers await him: he may lose his 
balance aiid fall into the sea, or the projection on which 
he rests may itself give way. The nurabei' of fowls, 
however, caught in this manner, is sufficient to induce 
the hardy natives to risk their lives. They complain, 
indeed, though imsome places without sufficient reason, 
that the birds arc constantly decreasing. On a small 
dreng, or isolated rock in the sea^'2400 puffins, which are 
taken in their holes without any danger, havcbcen secured 
in one year, and 5000 old birds, with their eggs, have been 
obtained in three days on Store Dimon. On Lille Di- 
mon, the number formerly caught is said to have been 
7000 annually, though at present it docs not exceed 
2000, and one man has been known to enclose with his 
net 950 birds in a single day.* 

Nature has placed great hindrances in the way of any 
extensive culti ration in Faroe. I’he short summer is often 
interrupted by weeks of continued rain, during which 
the sun^s rays seldom penetrate the thick mibts and 
clouds. The soil of decomposed tr.ap is fertile, but in 
geneml extremely thin, and broken into small patches 
by projecting points of rock, which prevent the use of 
the plough. In thoie places where the form of the 
land would permit it to accumulate in greater abun¬ 
dance, the cold damp climate has produced a formation 
of peat very unfavourable to vegetation. Agriculture 
Ls therefore, as might be expected, in no very flourishing 
condition, and tfie ground is prepared in ^ careless 
slovenly style. The manure is carried to the fields on 
horses’ haclcs, or in some vary steep places bjl men, and 
scattered on the fields, which arc arranged in slojiing 
beds or ridges running from the top to the bottom 
of the declivities. The seed i« not harrowed, but mixed 
with the soil by spades, and the surface levelled by 
beating it with a flat board. The usual crop is barley, 
as no other species of grain succeeds, and even this 


* Landt, p.3^-34o. Graba., p. 110-117. Debes, p. 143, &c. 
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seldom ripens. Potatoes are increasing 4n favour, and 
turnips are also cultivated.* In Stromoc,,tlic return is 
only, even in the most fertile spots, from six to eight foldf’ 
hut in Sandoc and Sudcroc sixteen or even l^venty fold 
is not uncommon. The inliahitants arc obliged to sow 
their own half-ripe shrivelled corn year after J^ear, as the 
grain imported from* Denmark has lw,d its Vegetative 
power destroyed by being kUn-dried. ^ As no grass seeds 
are ever sown, the land, after the crop is reipoved, 
remains barren for thric years, when it is again covered 
with grass, in wliieli there is at first a large proportion 
of sprrel. This is succeeded by finer herbage, but in 
six or eight years the field must be again broken up to 
destroy the moss which chokes the grass. The hay 
harvest is exposed to great uncerhiinty from the frequent 
rains; and violent hurricanes often destroy the best hopes 
of a plenteous crop. The cars of the barley are com¬ 
monly plucked off by the hand, and the corn trodden 
or> by the women walking or leaping on a wooden 
floor. It is made into meal by a simple hand-mill, as 
it happens to be required for the family, though water¬ 
mills have lately been introducari. The cultivated ground 
does not amount to a sixtieth of the whole, and the hi- 
habitants have tfliwipply their scanty crops by hnporting 
barley, rye, and pease from the qpntinent. 

Gardening is much neglected in those islands, though 
many of our most useful vegetables would grow. Pease, 
salad, radishes, parsley, parsnips, carrots, and several 
species of cabbage, all succeed, though they suffer oc¬ 
casionally from tlic high winds. Sm^eral of the faci on 
the shore are eaten, and there are many wifd antiscorbutic 
plants of *great value toTtht^natives. yarious attempts 
have been n^dc to plant trees in Faroe, but all without 
sucoess, as they rarely survive the first or second winter. 
Tliere lire, accordingly, n<yfniit-trecs in the gardens, if we 
except bl^k and red currants, with a few wild berries.^ 

* Landt, p. 274-302. Hassel, vol. x. p. 211. Tfio older experi- 
^ents on raising trees will he found in Landt, p. 302-308, and some 
more recent ours, principally by tlfe clergy, in Grata, p. 191-194. 
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More attention is paid to the feeding of cattle than to 
agriculture, Jhe fields being in many parts covered 
with thick grass iinmixed with any noxious weeds. 
This hranoh of industry might he greatly incre^osed were 
it not for the difficulty of procuring hay for thoir winter 
food. Thethorses arc small Imt spirited, strong and sure¬ 
footed. They segn of the Norwegian or Shetland breed, 
are of a dark colour, with large heads, and so low 
thiiit the rider’s feet easily tomih the ground. They arc 
seldom used for riding, and thejr whole caparison is in 
most cases nothing more than a woollen cloth and halter 
of the same materials, hits or stirrups being unknown. 
They receive no care or attention fi'om their mastersf, be¬ 
ing allowed to remain the whole year in the open air; 
and it is said that a good one may he bought for six 
Danish dollars, or thirteen shillings sterling. The cows 
are also small and ill-shaped, but from the rich pasture 
frequently become very fat, the carcass weighing eighteen 
or twenty stone. Their original sheep were a peculiar 
breed, hut as others have often hci'n introduced from 
Iceland and Shetland, they now vary much in different 
places, fn the iiorthci*p. islands they are white, but in 
tlie southern brown or black, and the wool is of a toler- 
ably good quality. They arc either partly or altogether 
-wild, and remain in the open field the whole year, ex¬ 
cept in the spring and autumn, when they arc driven 
into enclosures. The first time is fur the wool, which is 
not shorn, but, os in Iceland, pulled off the sheep. This 
appears niQre cruel than it really is, as only that part of 
the fleece which ^s ready to fall of its own accord is 
taken, and the rest suffered* to remain fourteen days 
longer, when th^y are agaiiy;ollected. The whole wool 
is gathered into a heap ana divided among the fiiiliiers 
in proportion to the extent of their ground. The sheep 
arc again brought together in« autumn, when those are 
Elected which are to he killed. The flocks are some¬ 
times prettj^ numerous, one peasant possessing from 
400 to 600. The only otlier domestic animals are a 
few swine axd dogs, the Ittier of which Ure so highly 
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valued that a cow is occasionally given in exchange for 
one.* • » f ' 

The farmers in Faroe are either proprietors of theic 
land, iiiiuicd Odelshond, or hold it from tlic eflfown on the 
payment a certain tax, varying according to the quality 
of the soil. There are a few who rent gfound from 
private persons, and ifthera who live cptirelyl^y fishing. 
The population in 1769 amounted to 4775, of whom 4558 
belonged to the class of peasants, lod were citizeps, and 
119 were of the alcricoi order. In 1812 it had increased 
to 5209, of whom ^2588 Avere inidcs and 2621 females; 
tlie confirmed persons of the former sex being 1766, 
amf of the latter 1815, Since tliat time it has continued 
to improve, and on the 18th February 1834 the islands 
contained 6928 inhabitants. For the credit of the people 
it may be mentioned that the illegitimate children only 
average from IhiAiC to six in the year. Marriages cannot 
he contracted witlionat the permission of the authorities, 
w|ij) sometimes refuse it when the parties arc not able to 
show some means of supporting a family,—a circumstance 
often productive of bad effects. The inhabitants are ex¬ 
tremely healthy and live to a g»cat age, and an old man of 
ninety-three latel}’^ rowed the governor’s boat nearly fen 
miles. The po^pj^ition, however, increases very slowly, 
though the islands could casilAj support considerably 
more, and but few diseases are prevalent among them. 
Of these fevers and rheumatism are the moat common, 
and a curious epidemic sickness which often prevails 
after the arrival of the ships from Denmark ij^the spring, 
though it does not attack strangers. ‘This is a kind of 
catarrhaf fever named KJiim by the nafives, many of 
whom thhik that it is liiro^ght by th^ captains of the 
slii^s in a bbx. It often proves fatal, and spreads so 
rapidly that m eight days from its appearance at Thors- 
havn, of 1^ children o»ly seven could attend school, 
and it was with great difficulty tliat ten men could tSe 
procured to work a boat.t , 

• * Has., vol. zt p.212. Landt,p. 30^333. Graba, py. 130,200-202. 

■i* Hassel, j>. 214. «Landt, p. 4d7'414. Oraba, pp. 89, 91,117, 
147, 191. it is somewhat singulii* that Piftnant mentions ^simU 
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The trade o? these Islands is very inconsiderable, 
though ef sufficient importafjce to be retained as a go- 
'<^3mment monopoly. The principal exports are wool, 
woollen stobkings, amounting to 112,000 or 120,000 pairs 
annually, jackets, train-oil, feathers, and skins, ^ Tallow, 
fish dried of salted, and butter are also exported ; but 
in small quantities, as they arc ’inostly consumed by 
the inliabitiints. Tlie whole .imourit has been calculated 
at from 30,000 to 30,000 rixdollars, or from £3300 to 
£4000. The imports, of about equal value^ are chiefly 
grain, fishing lines and hooka, wood, iron, lead, nails, gun¬ 
powder, tar, salt, brandy, tobacco, and a little sugar and 
coffee, together with a few books for schools, for amuse¬ 
ment, and also for religious purposes. Two ships are em¬ 
ployed in the trade, which together usually make five voy¬ 
ages in the year. It is the universal wish on the islands 
that this monopoly should be abolished, as the people 
arc charged fifty per cent, above the real price for the 
articles imported, and receive as much less for those tfiat 
they export. Even Graba, though a Danish subject, and 
a supporter of the present system, admits that the 
Faroese could both sell their own produce to better ad¬ 
vantage, and supply their wants at a cheaper rate, in Scot¬ 
land than at Copenhagen. But he think's ^Jiat, even if free, 
their trade would soon.becomc a monopoly of one house, 
imd the inhabitants be no better off in good years than 
at pr&ent; whilst they could not expect as much as¬ 
sistance from the government as they now receive in 
cases of wa^t. Landt states that the profits of this trade 
amounted, in the thirty-one years from 1749 to 1780, to 
197,237rixdollars, but from tills the other would subtract 
the loss sustained by the creyvn 6n corn, which'is always 
sold at a fixed price. The best proof of tne advanlagc 
of tliis commerce is its continuance, though to it we must 
qscribe the depressed state ai!.'d apathy of .the natives. 


lar disease as occurring in St Kilda immediately after the arrival 
of a stranger, «nd in the islamk of the Pacific tht first Europeans 
generally occasion some fatal malady, thougii themselves perfectly 
I'.ealthy. * • 
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which however it seems by no means the policy of their 
rulers to amend.* * f 


As already mentioned, the ecclesiastical a^airs were 
fornierly conducted by a bishop, for whom, soon .after 
the introduction of the protcstaiit religion, a provost or 
dean was substituted. ^Tliis person was suborjjinate to 
the Bishop of Bergen so long as the tfade was carried 
on from that town, but when this intercourse ceased, the 
superintendence was transfeiTcd to the bishop of Cdpen- 
liagen, 'fherc is* »o\v*a provost or dean and seven 
clergjTncn, each of whom Ims from four to seven 
chufftlies in his parish, in which he has to officiate. 
There are in all thirty-nine congregatioMs ; some, sepa¬ 
rated from the principal edifice by arras of the sea, arc 
visited but once in six or seven weeks, and in two 
places only twice in the year. The people do not 
however neglect divine service in the absence of their 
pastor, but meet rt'gnlarly in the church, where one 
of tifbmselvcs reads the prayers and a printed sermon 
or homily. Worship is conducted entirely in the 
Danish language, which is understood by all the na¬ 
tives, and most of the clergyriAn are of that nation# 
This has a very bad effect on the intercourse bctw^eeii tlie 
ministers and peoffiP, as the former arc always anxious 
to return, home, .and seldom reAiain more than six 
years in Faroe, after which they have a preferenc^p to 
the best livings in Denmark. That mutual friend¬ 
ship and confidence which c.an only grow ^^fter 
years of acquaintance is thus completely For¬ 


merly^ both the civil and e(;plosiastical autljoritics were, 
with much reason, accuse^ of intemperance and laziness, 
hut this has now ceased to li the case, ^Ispecuilly since 
the governor Ven Tillisch established a library at Thors- 


havn,=*which in 1828 numbered 800 volumes, mostly 
historical and*tlieological. ^Thclan*' 'fjthe people* 
Ls scarcely ever written, though ^ 

tive of the islands, has translate^® rocks, of w i w 

Matthew inlo ij. 'llxis veraion granite. 

..JI_L_mitive hm&tone, with 

* lJasbi‘1, vol. X. p. 213. Landt, fi. :rap i^^cks, occur. The 
233-‘>41. » ^ 
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tlie Danish liible Society, hut unfortunately to little 
purpotj^j, as“it is said tIul^ no Faroesc can understand 
it. The^yevenue of the clergy, arising partly from 
voluntary offerings, church fees, tlioir share (one third) 
of the tijf.hes, and the j)roduce of their glebes, is very 
inconsid/^rablc, and by no means^sufficient to compensate 
for the iihonrs*'and privations they must undergo. The 
churches are extremely small, similar in coiistmction to 
the houses of the peasants, and in general entirely desti¬ 
tute of ornament.* • ' ^ ‘ 

The politic.al government of Faroe is similar to that 
of Iceland, though on a smaller scale. At the head, ()f the 
whole is an aintman or governor, who is at the same time 
usually commander at Tliorshavn. 'Die landvoigt is pre¬ 
sident of the court of justice, from wliicli there is an appeal 
to the supreme tribunal at Copenhagen. The other mem¬ 
bers are the lagrnan or chief justice, the sorenseri ver, and 
the six sysselmen, who, though without education, are 
the judges in their respective districts. The lanfivoigt 
is also president of the consistory or ecclesiastical synod 
of the,seven clergymen. The revenue is principally 
■ derived from the ta:8;s, tithes, quit-rents, and royal 
domains. Of the first the most important is a certain 
quantity of tallow or wool and scA'i.Mny skins paid by 
the fannem in projMittioti to the number of sheep which 
thgy possess or kill. The wool thus collected is sold to 
tlie natives of Thorshavii at a fixed price, the other pro- 
duo'' being sent to Denmark. The whole revenue in 
1730 wto*'only {^172 dollars, and Hassel since then states 
it at 2700, ^^hich docs not pay the expenses, of adminis¬ 
tering the government, Th^se isltinds are^ thus but of 
very inconsiderable impol’^ance to the crown; nor, unless 
a more liberal mode of management, and one better fitted 
to develop the m+ernal resources of the country, be 
* adopted, dl probKble that the' revenue will 

in#»- 

^ _ _ -- - - - _ 

lar disease as occurring in Landt, pp. 69, 415-421. Graba, pp. 43, 
of a stranger, vnd in the isl.a- | 
generally occasion some fatal 5. Landt, p 414. 
healthy. * • ’ * 
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C]&APTEa X. 

Geology. 

^ • 

Greenland —Icklakd— Geographical Distribution of Rocks —Trap 
Formation — Stratification _ Regularity and Distinctness — 
—Veins—Extent—Walls of Diupavog—Horizontal Columns 
—Formation of Fissures—Constituents of TVap Rocks—Under 
Division—Neptunian Strata—Basis of the Island—Surturbrand 
—Fossil i^lants—Date of these Strata—Upper Trap Rocks— 
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The Northern Oceau seems to form an immense hasin 
bounded on the cast and west by huge ranges of primi¬ 
tive mountains, and containing in its centre ^'^sflToIcanic 
foci of Iceland and Jan Mayen’s Island. We already 
noticed the similar appearance of the coasts of 

this ocean, and we may fiovj> observe tljut the identity 
also "extends •to their interior structure. Both these 

j 

regioTis have been described in former volumes of this 
work, and shall merely, for the sake of connexion;^ 
present a sliort summary of the geology of Greenland. 
Its mountains consist of primitive rocks, of which the 
most abundant ard gneiss, mica-slato and granite. 
Besides these,’clay-slate and primitive limdstone, with 
porphyry, syenite, and various trap iGcks, occur. Jho 
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most curiousMepositc, Iiowcver, is tlic coal-formation, 
ol)servt4 by Scorcsby, in Jameson’s Land, and which is 
' regarded as belonging to the groat carboniferous system, 
wherein so many plants of a tropical character are found. 
Brown coal, with ciubed<led grains of ambfcr,, has also 
been described by Gicsccke as occurring among the U*ap 
rocks of Disco Island. No signs or recent volean ic, energy 
have been seen iif Greenland, which in this respect pre- 
hents^a remarkable contrast to Iceland. 

This island possesses a charatter uiiparallcled in any 
region of equal extent on the globe. Formed .almost 
entirely of igneous rocks, we can, in its precipitous^cUlfs 
and mountain-deliles, trace a complete series from tbc 
old traps formed beneath tlie superincumbent ocean, to 
the most recent productions of the modem volciino whose 
stone-floods still retain their elevated temperature. 
These powerful .agents have iufluenced the whole struc¬ 
ture and appearance of tlie island, jaiid are partly visible 
even in the mor.al character and histt)ry of its inliahitunts. 

In the first chapter of this woi-k a full desc/i-iption was 
given of the physical feuiuri's of Iceland. Its mouii- 
t^aiu-chains, extending •from S. W. to N. E., the great 
desert Valley enclosed by them, with its boiling springs 
and volcanoes, the bold j’oeky coast^v*^ the deep narrow 
liords, were all noticed. ’I’liesc peculiarities in the out¬ 
ward appearance are merely the signs of the diflerence 
in tile geological structure of the interior. Tlie domc- 
sliajj^d jokuls, Avith the trough-liko cavity between, 
are not from the teiTaccd mountains and 

dark fiords of the coast, than ai‘e the massiy^j trachyte 
rocks and lavas lOf the former from the horizontal traps 
of the latter, it is to the3!/ t\vo formations, wliicli com¬ 
pose almost the whole of Iceland, that Avjie must ascribe 
tlie distinguisliing features of its diftcrent districts^; and 
, a knowledge of their relative geographical position thus 
becomes of great importance, not for the geology of the 
land alone/ but also for its history and statistics.* 

♦ The strflLing contrast bO ween those two lorraations is wbll 
m.irkfd in the* accQ*npanying engraving taken from the Memoir of 
KhVS von Kidda. , 
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Iceland, then, consists of two principal formations; 

the one presenting various traps arranged ir/vast horizon¬ 
tal beds; the other, trachyte, in huge nnslia^ely massejjj 
associated with volcanic tuffs, conglomerates, and lava 
stroarnsn “'The boundaries of these rocks are in general 
extremely simple, being formed by two lines running 
nearly parallel from sontb-w'cst to north-east. The first 
of these, in the south-east, passes from the mouth of the 
Lagerfliot, by the foot of the Smorficld, over Sniofell 
and the Klofa JdkuJ, to*thc southern coiist. The second 
runs from the vicinity of Ueikiavik, over Mosfcll, west¬ 
ward nf the volcanoes of Skialdbreid, Eriks, Bald, and 
ITofs Jdkuls, in a north-cast direction rgiind the head of 
the Oc Eiord. These lines thus correspond to the chains 
of snowy mountains, most of which arc enclosed between 
them. 'J'he included space, which is the trachyte-for¬ 
mation, is the scat of imiuerons volcanoes, and other 
channels of comninaication between the interior of the 
eartft and the external atmosphere, which are nearly 
unknoAvn in tbe rest of the island. The eountry to the 
eastward of the first of these lines is entirely trap, ex¬ 
tending from the Lagerfliot tJf the Klofa J^ul, and 
comprising nearly the whole of the Mule Sysscl. That 
on the north-wcsJ>- the second, though almost similar, 
is yet more complicated; the tmp in several places 
being broken through by the trachyte, the sources of 
which seem to lie at no great depth. The whole north¬ 
ern coast is trap, which also extends along the shores 
of the western peninsula. In the interior ftf liic latter, 
however, jvc find the Glanya and Dranga Jdkuls, whoso 
rounded form and icy covering might IcrM us to refer 
then^ to a central mass of trJbhyte. This view is con¬ 
firmed by tliet pumice and, slags brought down by the 
streams, tmd by the disposition of the fiords, which 
render it probable that tlltse mountains are the culmi-^ 
nating points of a semicircular trachyte nucleus. 

The next interruption to the trap is fmind in the 
Snee^cld Syssel, forming the long narrow nromoiitory 
between the fircida and FaxI Fiords, whiSi, from its 
root in the land to its extremj^y in tllfe majestic jdkul. 
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is altogether trachyte. In the line of its prolongation to- 
■^vai'ds the interior, numerous volcanic cones and trachyte 
mountains .'‘onnect it with the central mass of which it 
thus constitutes only an infenor branch. Some other 
hills of th’S formation occur in tlic valley of the Nor- 
d'uraj; after which, the whole coasts of tlic Borgar jmd 
Hval Fiords arc <*omposed o^ trap, which a little to the 
south joins with the trachyte.* 

Kvery thing seems to point out the trap as the older 
oi these formations, and we shall commence with it our 
more particular description of these rocks. This, as 
seen in the sections, presents a series of regular parallel 
beds, suj)crimpoued one on the other, and often extend¬ 
ing as far as the eye can reach, I’licsc strata, as they 
may be called, vie in regularity with the true Neptunian 
deposites of other countries, in few of which is this 
peculiar structure better preserved, or seen on a more 
extended scale. Tlie lofty walls of trap are divided 
into a hundred such beds, nearly horizontal, of w^iich 
the uppermost Ls at once parallel with the low’est and 
w'ith the one immediately adjacent. The imaginative 
skalds of former days s.'iw in these curious mural preci¬ 
pices the labours of the old giants, who had expended 
■ their mighty powers in such inajeslJte^i lificcs: and even 
at the present day many of the natives give full credence 
to the sagas, and will not be persuaded that these won¬ 
derful buildings are, as they express it, the effect of 
chanCw^ 

Besides tills division into horizontal strata, the trap, 
owing to its colnmuar structure, has also a tendency to 
separate, under the influence cf the elements, in a per¬ 
pendicular direction. Tfle upper and more exposed 
beds first experience the destroying cffccti of the moist¬ 
ure, which insinuates itself into their fissures ; and tho 
frequent alternations of thaw and frost in those lofty 
regions, give it tenfold effect. The lower strata thus 

* Von Nidc^a, Karsten’s Archiv. vol. vii. pp. 423-427, 440, 442. 
Olafsen, th. i, pp. 142, 144, isays that tho original regular roeffs 
(trap) occur in tht* Sneefich*, dipping N.N.W. and W., over 
which the lavas have flowed. 'Compare Mackenzie, p. 167,. &c. 
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project hoyond the upper, and the wliok mountain id 
cut into a series of terihces in the most ‘regular 
manner. On these the snow often remains a great park 
of the y'car, and hence the hill forms a siTccrssion of 
alternating white and black bands; a circumstance 
which renders this structure visible even at a* great dis¬ 
tance, and enables th^ observer to determine tSic nature 
of the rocks, even where they cannot te approached. 

As there is no rt'ason to believe that thesu beds 
originally occupied tl*eir present position, it might 
be expected that they should bear marks of their eleva- 
tioi), in a distorted and confused arrangement. But 
such is not the case, the mighty power which raised 
them from the depths of ocean having produced little 
change on their relativ^e position. They are still nearly 
horizontal, and have only a slight inclination towards 
the central trachyte, seldom exceeding five degrees. This 
is not seen on the coast to which tlie outcroi) of the beds 
is directed ; but is easily recognised on the fiords which 
cross the strata in the line of their dip. 

IVlnny igneous rocks assume a stratified form which 
they do not really possess, hiwing, either from some 
eflcct of crystallization on a great scale, or in the pro¬ 
cess of gradual separated into plates, the sides 

of which are nearly parallel. This appearance, however, 
is only external, there being no distinction in the com¬ 
position of the mass. But this is not the case fii the 
trap rocks of Iceland, which in proportion as they are 
examined disclose differences the more clgvrly marked. 
Each stn^tum denotes a peculiar period of internal ac¬ 
tivity, separated from those adjoining by ftitervals of re¬ 
pose^; and*cven seen from a distance eooh may he traced 
by some pecitliarity, strongly distinguishing it from the 
one above and below. Its extraordinary thickness marks 
one, another is composed of separate pillars, whilst^ 
thi^ is known by its colour. If we approiich the 
mountain and examine the individual beds, oilier minuter 
chaipcters, though equally constant over a long distance, 
"appear. One stratum is a ffinc grained ^olerite, an¬ 
other is porphyritic; one co^tituenf part prevail^in a 
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third, whilst t^’e vesicular cavities of a fourth arc filled 
with some particular imiiei'al. By these marks the 
rocks may be traced over large tracts of country, and 
even whertPthe continuity is broken by an arm of the 
sea, can easily be recognised oil the opposite sides. 

d’he thitkiiess of the united strata cannot be deter¬ 
mined, asf only that portion which rises above the 
ocean, which we have no reason to think the most exten¬ 
sive, can be iiicjisured. The dimensions thus obtained 
give only the minimum, wdiich the v'hole mass must 
exceed; but even this is sufficient to strike ns wdih 
astonishment. Near the Bern and llode Fiorlls it attains 
an elevation of 4000 feet, and though this sinks * in 
other places to 2^00 and 8000 feet, yet, assuming even 
the lowest of these as the average of the whole, and 
recollecting that this formation covers more than one 
half of Iceland, or 20,000 square miles, we may form 
some idea of the immense body of fluid matter that has 
issued from the earth. Some of the hidividual str*-ta, 
which in general are fifty or sixty feet thick, and ex¬ 
tend over several square miles, are not less striking, or 
less fitted to impress us vdth the vastness of the power 
tb'whicti they owe their existence. As this must liavc 
been all ejected in a fluid state at^pije eruption, the 
* channels by which it found its way to tAe suifiice must 
be extremely numerous; and as each of the hundred 
strata'which are piled one above another lias its peculiar 
veins, the number that intersect those near the bottom 
must bcSiiealculahle. 

The expectation^ excited by these considerations arc 
fully realized -by an examination of the rocks. The 
veins are not oifly very nuireroVs, but present an ei^ual 
variety of size and minei-alogical character with the 
strata above. Some rise hut a little way before ^hey 
spread out and arc lost iu one 3f the beds, qthers pierce 
through several, and many ascend like ribbons to the 
summit of the mass. The connexion of the veins with 
the strata in which they tcnuiiiate becomes very evident 
when we coihparc their contents, as notwithstanding 
the great variety 'In the «pompositiou of the latter, a 
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similar variety is found in the formei* In all those 
which end in one bed we* find the closent resemblance 
both to it and to each other, all containing the same 
mineral constituents disposed in the same ihanner. In 
many th»! fluid matter m'ay be seen, as it were, flowing 
over and spreading out to form the tabulal mass; an 
appearance which establishes in the plainest rilanncr pos¬ 
sible their mutual conucxioii and yiode of formation. 
Ill their thickness they are equally varied, sonic mea¬ 
suring a hundred feci, whilst others are only two or 
three; yet the viscid matter is never found, as might 
have been expected, heaped up around the opening of the 
larger, but always extends in one uniform plane. They 
ai‘c also remarkable for their extraordinary extent, some 
having been traced through whole mountains for live 
or ten miles. One at Bulands HofFde has been followed 
nearly fifteen miles, anil, as it extends about a mile 
into the sea, is sujippsed by the natives to he the remains 
of • bridge built by a giantess across the bay. 

In the same neighbourhood, near the commercial sta¬ 
tion of Diup.ivog, on the Bern Fiord, there is a very curi¬ 
ous display of these veins, formiiig an instmetive examjjlc 
of the numerous eliaiinels of communication with ^e 
interior of the The strata have all been removed, 

and nothing remains except tli« solid contents of the 
veins standing like ruined walls. Though scarcely three 
or four feet in thickness, they are above a hundred in 
height, and at the same time so much inclined to one 
side, that it seems astonislung how they ^ not fall to- 
getlier. They run in all directions, some being parallel, 
while others intersect at tRe most varied finglcs, or even 
form cellillar enclosures. lie who inspects them seems 
to wander amidst the mined dwellings and deserted 
streets of some mighty city. 

Notwithstanding that Micse veins resemble the strata 
or beds in which they terminate in many points, they 
yet present a remarkable contrast iu some other circum¬ 
stances. One of these is the position of the prismatic 
"columns into whipli they, fes well as the connected 
rocks, are divided; and this, a^^icing uftimately associated 
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with their thecfi'etical origin, is deserving of particular 
notice. In the trap beds, the pillars are generally 
perpendicular, or at right angles to the surface of 
the mass or planes of stratification, if we may use this 
expression, ^In the veins, on the other hand,‘’they are 
horizontal or perpendicular to the walls, giving rise to 
that remarkable appearance of having been artificially 
built up, which bar induced the natives to name them 
Trollahlaiid or Giants* Mountains. The columns do 
not, however, extend continuonsly-'throughout tlie mass, 
hut, like the cells in a honeycomb, form two scries 
meeting in the middle, so that the heads of those on tjhio 
one side correspond to the depression between three of 
those opposite. This peculiar structure is b(*st seen after 
the stone is somewhat weathered or decayed, wdicii we 
generally find an empty space in the centre. The 
whole phenomena arc easily explained by the conditions 
under which the rock has cooled, and the contractions 
which would then take place. The loss of terapeS'a- 
ture would evidently he greatest on the sides where 
the vein was in contact with the colder rock; and as it 
consolidated, it would there separate into fragments, 
gradually extending into the interior in a direction per¬ 
pendicular to the walls. The same cooling of the 
exterior has produced that hlauk vitreous coating which 
is found on the sides of the veins. It is from three- 
fourths to one inch thick, and is of a glossy brittle tex¬ 
ture, gradually changing into a hluish-hlack basalt, and 
j then info the^'^rystalline greenstone of the centre.* 

The manner in which the rents or fissures novr oc- 
cupiccl by thes^ veins seem to h;jve been produced is also 

__ i' _I_ 

»» ' 

• We may here refer to the Kliiclcer or Boll Mjuntain, as it is 
called, from the ringing sound of tho stone, for a curious instance 
of the different positions of these*-* columns. This hill, which 
properly belongs to the tracyhte formation, is situated near the 
foot of the Sneeiield Jokul, and consists of countless pillars of 
grayish stone, ^ull of numerous round cavities. On the top of 
the mountain the columns are horizontal, at the bottom perfectly 

K cndicular, CKid in the middle inclined; whilst wiany, especially 
ose near the summit and centre, are beui so as to form a seg- 
^ ment rf a circle.—OUHen, th. f p. 16G. 
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extremely interesting. No change lias When occasioned 
on the relative level of tlic disrupted phrtioiia, which 
still remain at the same elevation on both ^des. Frofn 
this it would appear that^tlie separation of the rocks has 
heon effected, not as is generally the case iij other for¬ 
mations, by a vertical motion, liiit by the sides having 
been as it were pushed asunder in a hcfrizontal direction. 
However difficult it may be to form an idea of the man¬ 
ner in whicli such a movement could be produced, some 
other appearanceso'ender its occuiTence more than pro- 
bable. Geologists are now familiar with the friction- 
sucfaccs of veins, produced by the violent rubbing 
together of the sides during their, formation. In 
general these arc marked by vertical lines or furrows 
corresponding to the direction of the motion ; but in 
very many of the trap veins in Iceland they arc hori¬ 
zontal, following the line of stratification, and leading us 
to conclude that this was also the character of the 
oscTllations. These ap})carances arc too distinct, too 
strongly marked, and of too frequent occurrentje, to be 
denied or explained away. They are foim^ not only 
on the walls of the veins, but%,lso on their sides, wlwe, 
.as often happens, they project beyond the horizontal 
beds. Howev^ iitfprobable it may seem, we are never¬ 
theless com jielled to admit, that flic wdiolc solid structure 
of the island has undergone numerous and violei^t hori¬ 
zontal oscillations.* 

The essential constituents of these trap rocks arc only 
three,—^felspar, aiigite, and magnetic ^ titaniferous 
iron, siibsfiinccs which f^so form those of the modern 
volcanic ^ocks. They however enter into*very numerous 
coTSLbination|, and in the \^iolc serics^f strata no two 
will be fouad exactly alike. They are more or less 
cleftrly distinguished, not only by the different propor¬ 
tion of theife minerals, but also by the size of the grain, 
the fracture, and the porpliyritic or other kinds of struc¬ 
ture. To these must be added the amygdaloidal concre- 
, tioys, and tb^ zcolitic crystals, which do iiq^ less strongly 

* Krug von Nidda, Karst. Arclv vol. vjii^pp. 481,485,469,514> 
519. Olnfsen, th. i. p. 211. H%nderson, vol. ii. p« 6* * 
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mark tlio separate beds. To enumerate the various 
changes these ^undergo even id one mountain would form 
a work of great extent; we shall therefore only consider 
'the larger and more remarkable divisions. The difter- 
cncc in the produce of successive eruptions'gives us 
reason to expect a more extensive and complete change 
in the parts of tJic series farther removed from each 
other. According to the observations of Krug von 
Nidda,d:hc upper and under portions arc distinctly sepa¬ 
rated by several very characteristic petuliaritics, some 
of which we shall now notice. 

The under and older portion of this formation has a 
greater similarity to basalt and the more crystalline 
traps than the upper and newer. Its characteristic 
rock is a fine-grained highly crystalHiic dolcrite or green¬ 
stone of a dark black and somewhat greenish colour. 
Augite is the prevailing mineral, excluding in a greater 
or less dcgr(‘e the felspar, commonly the Lfihrador, and 
appears to the eye like small black shining plates (ttRit- 
cheii), concealing the other constituents, .and gives many 
of tlu'se doleritcs the external appearance of some fine 
varieties o'f anthracite, eflie felspar, however, 1)ccomes 
visible on exposing the rock to muriatic acid, and the 
, titan-iron m.ay by means of a magnat h“ separated me¬ 
chanically from the pounded mass in small grains of a 
metallic lustre. True has/ilts, in which the minerals are 
so intimately blended that the whole appears as one homo¬ 
geneous mass, are nowhere found in Iceland ; the augite, 

. though nevep^ separating into large distinct crystals, 
always retaining sufficient magnitude to bo seen by the 
^ naked eye, and giving the stone a granular structure. 
On rarer occasions the felspar has a greater share in, the 
composition, and is more easily recognisodj, though still 
dark-coloured. Even then the rock is seldom coarse¬ 
grained, and those gi’censton^a arc most abundant in 
which the augite and felspar crystals are just so largo 
as to he visible to the eye, though their limits are not 
distinctly marked. These doleritcs arc sometimes por-^ 
phyritic, the felspar sepaiating from the fine-grained 
. basis, in perfect ci^^tals gfinei-dly about hali“ an inch 
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long; but, as already mentioned, the aisgite is never so 
defined or distinguishable.* • • 

Connected with these greenstones arc numerous varie¬ 
ties of wackes or clay-stones. In these the*three simple 
minerals‘cannot be separately recognised, the whole 
being united into a various-coloured earthy mass with 
a powdery fracture. * The greater niMubcr a^e coloured 
brown by a mixture of iron oxide^ resembling brown 
clay-ironstone; many others arc green from the decayed 
augite or green earth.# These wackes are remarkable for 
the numerous beautiful minerals of the zeolite and <[uartz 
fiimilics found enclosed in them, which also occur,though 
less frequently, in the doleritcs.t ^ 

Associated with this poilion of the trap-rocks, and 
confined entirely to it, are some strata of undoubted 
Neptunian origin. Oji many points of the eastern coast, 
hut particularly on the Itodc and Beru Fiords, where 
these rocks have undergone the greatest elevation, an un- 
do»btcdly aqueous deposite occurs, forming the basis 
on which the trap rests. It is plainly stratified, dividing 
into thin tables usually with a dislinct slaty structure, 
mid separated by cross fissuvis into regular* parallejo- 
grams. It has evidently been a stratified clay or loam, 
now converted by lire into a hard sonorous elay-stoiic ; 
and the strata, wherever they ^ontaiued iron, have a 
dark red colour similar to burnt tiles, and alternating 
■^vith others of a lighter h iie (bright y<dlow, blue, ol- gray) 
have a singular apjiearance, almost like the variegated 
sandstone (keiipcr) and lias formatioi^. The vast, 
number of trap veins that have pierced this deposite have 
eoinpletel}’^ altered its appearanee, and tn many places 
converted it into a kina o&porph 3 "ryj# with crystals of 

^ - .... "" " - -r -nn i 

• Mackenzie^(p. 372) mentions basalt in the island of Vidoc and 
in s()nie other places; but the difference between him and Krug von 
Nidda, whom we have fulluiired above, is probably more verbal 
than real, the*one excluding from the basalts all rocks in which ftie 
constituents can be discerned by the eye; whilst the other includes 
those which possess the columnar or so called basy^ltic structure. 
Compare Menge’a Journey in Iceland, Phil. Jour. vol. ii.^ (1820) 

• )>p.«15y, H>7. • Mackenzie also observed larger ciystals of augite 
than his successor seems to have (tone, 
t Von Nidda, K. A. vol. vii. p*4ill-404f , 

w 
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fine quartz ai|d loug nccillc-likc felspar. In other 
parts the stone contains round concretions, in the cen¬ 
tre of which are often driisy cavities with beautiful 
^-ellow quaftz crystals, in which three alternating sides 
have almost obliterated the remainder. Som'j portions 
that have ^cen exposed to a very great degree of heat 
are changed into ifi dark blue obsidian of a slaty texture. 
The strata are every where thrown into the greatest con¬ 
fusion,^and present a remarkable contrast to the regular 
trap rocks above them. On theHorne Fiord the stra¬ 
tification has been completely destroyed, and the whole 
converted into a mass of pori)hyry, still, however, per¬ 
fectly distinct from the trap, by numerous veins of 
which it is traversed. This very singular formation 
also occurs at Mule on the Lagerfliot, thus extending 
completely under the whole trap of the eastern coast. 
It is, however, unfortunately so altered by the igneous 
rocks superimposed on it as to furnish no data for deter¬ 
mining the geological age. 

Higher up in the series we find other Neptunian ])cds, 
alternating with the trap, though still confined to the 
under division, These strata of clay, fine conglo¬ 
merates, and sandstones, with a large basis of clay 
(thonbindemittel), and are mostly^nf a bright yellow 
colour, though sometiijics, as near the ^tlcni and llam- 
mar Fiords, stained dark or blood red from the oxide 
of iroii. They are dried and hardened by heat, though 
the intensity of it has never been so great ag to melt 
them completely, and tluiy still adhere to the tongue and 
imbibe moisture. They are plainly a mechanical de- 
posite from we ter, formed in the quiescent infervals of 
igneous activityAs alreai^y Inentioncd, the;,' arc prin¬ 
cipally clay, with grains of sand, seldom .larger than a 
pea, which, os far as can he determined, are fragni,ents 
of the surrounding black dolcrites. Sometimes three 
or four such strata appear enclosed in the greenstones 
and amygdqloids from twenty to thirty feet in thick¬ 
ness ; but they are not regular in their extent, cither 
thinning outj and altogetlv'-r disappearing, or dimiMsh-* 
ing to narrow thrqpds (bestegen), and again increasing 
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to tlicir former magnitude. Howevci* numerous and 
large they may be, they* never lose thtir sdbordinate 
character, but still remain inconsiderable compared v^th 
tlie great mass of trap, so that there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose tlicm the remnants of former mounti^ns, between 
whose strata the latter have been injected.^ 

These Neptunian layers often contain l)pds of the 
])ituminou8 wood called surturbrand by the Iceitmders. 
'i'liis curious mineral is found in small quantities on 
the eastern coasSt, ehitffly near the Vapna Fiord, but in for 
greater abundance on the western, (^spceially in the valleys 
outlie Ilvitatc, Thiicra?, and Nordurcc, and on the north 
in the mountain-paascs of the Skaga ajid Oe Fiords. The 
most extensive deposites, however, are in the noiili- 
Avestern peninsula, where the clay-beds, with the en¬ 
closed vegetable remains, preserve a remarkable con¬ 
stancy over a great space, being observed in almost every 
fiord and chasm of the proper depth. From the nearly 
horizontal position of the strata, the surturbrand is al¬ 
most at a uniform elevation above the sea; but as this 
rarely exceeds a few hundred feet, it is often concealed 
beneath the heaps of rocky iSbagments whicfi covcr«the 
bases of the mountains, and hence is mostly found in 
deep ravines ^aiivP’water-courses. In this peninsula 
there are generally three la;y^rs of surturbrand, the 
highest GOO, tlic second 160, and the lowest only a few 
feet above the sea-level. That in the middle, which is 
from three to four feet thick, and composed of an equal 
number of parallel beds, is the bcst„the^ther two being, 
tliinnei^ more irregular, |iud of a worse quality. In the 
Lakshiejgc, however, there are four iTeds from two t(P 
fojir feet in tliickness, the'two lower Airnishing the best 
fuel. ** 

There are two principal varieties of this bituminous 
timber. Tlie oue is pale-brown, very like fresh unaltered 
Wood, and is so well preserved as, in many instances, to 
be cut by the natives into tables, dishes, aiwi ornamental 
articles. TJie other is block and sbiniug pitch coal. 


* Von Nidda, K. A. vol. vii. {jt. 424, l83, 494-496, 524-523. 
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and generally i^-tains tlie woody structure. Both vari¬ 
eties may be fdiind united in t'Ke same fragment, and arc 
soV.ietimes converted into an earthy friable substance. 
The snrturbraud is usually associated with bedjj of slate- 
clay, blackj dark-gray, or most commonly ash-gray in 
colour. In'some yellow clays found with it at Tiornas 
in North Iceland,'fragment''., the size of swan eggs, of 
a hard feri-uginoiis' sandstone, occur. At Bardestraiid 
the gray-coloured slate-clay contains very .many im¬ 
pressions of leaves, exhibiting in a most” beautil’ul man¬ 
ner all their veins, ribs, and fibres. Some pieces of the 
slate arc almost formed of them alone, and when sepa¬ 
rated from each other, they arc not thicker tlian a 
sheet of writing paper. It is curious that the under 
side is black, and the upper of an ash-white, exactly, it 
has been remarked, as happens to a leaf that lies long on. 
wet ground. They are also all placed parallel with 
the shore, and, acfjording to Olafscr., closely rc'semblo 
those of the willou’’, birch, and oak, some of the latter 
being as large as a man’s hand. Tlic prmci]>al speci¬ 
mens foimd by Henderson were of the common poplar 
(Populm ^re»^«/«),whilst^)the^s were referred by Jlornc- 
mami to the tacainnhac poplar (P. hafsaniifcra), a native 
both of Siberia and North America.^* Bejow the second 
bed of surtnrbrand, wheuc these leaves occur, there is, 
according to Olafsen, a stratum of vegetable clay. They 
arc found only in a few places, most of the wood 
appearing like large trunks of trees, on which marks of 
. branches five qv siy inches in diameter arc found. The 
clay, often not above a few inches thick, iiiterjjoscd bc- 
/ tween it and tlfe trai>-rocks, hfi^^yct pTc.servcd the urood 
from being charro.1 by the fieiy mass, though the immense 
weight has compressed trees a foot in d.’aineter into 
thin flat plates. 

, Many points regarding this*' formation are still ex¬ 
tremely problematical. Some consider it as belonging 
to the common carboniferous system, othens, as Garlic*b, 
refer it to t^ie brown coal, whilst Von Nidda tliifliks 
that it agrees with neither'of these, Vr'hich are regarded 
as cof'st-formation'C Mosl^I writers concur in deriving 
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the inatcrials from the drift-wood, thc'^rees being in 
general deprived of their bjlinches and otherwise wasted, 
like those cast on the shore in onr own times. 'J’lib 
only difficulty in this supposition is the occurrence of 
leaves in Such a state of ](5reservation as will not permit 
us to suppose them to have been long exposed to the 
action of the soa-watftr. At the present day,* however, 
trees arc often thrown on the coast \wth all their roots, 
and others arrive enclosed in the drift-ice. In tlws way 
the most delicate leaves miglit be conveyed an inde¬ 
finite distance, without unde7*g(»ing any change after 
they were, so to speak, embalmed in the ice, and we 
may thus perhaps account for their oc^uiTcncc in some 
very rare cases.'"'’ , 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of fuel in Iceland, the 
inhabitants make but little use of the surtuvbrand, 
from the difficulty of digging it and the small dimen¬ 
sions of the beds, ^n no place arc any regular mines of 
it fc^iind, and they only employ it Avhere tlic steepness 
of the mountains, or the small streams, by removing the 
superior strata, expose a new laj'er every year. In 
these spots they collect tlic scattered fragments, or dig 
out the more accessible portions, and use it for smith- 
work after charring iu little pita covered with earth.'t 

The upper division of the trap is distinguished by the 
prevalence of the common and glassy felspar, and the 
diminution of the augite. Magnetic iron is equally 
abundant .as in the lower portion, giving the stone a 

* Gbppeit (Bemorkunpen iiber die fossilb Ffcra Schlesiens, 
Karst. Arcb. vol. ix. p. 68fi) states that thi\ fossil flora of the 
Quadersandstoin (Keuper, &c.) is very different from that of 
the coal-fortnation, and probabh^iof a later jnd perfectly dis¬ 
tinct •poch. Instead of the stigmarias and gigantic reeds iIkto 
are only sea-planU or fiici, mixed with palms, and leaves very like 
thoso 4 )f our willow, poplar, and maple, though differeiit when 
closely inspected (unsern Weiden, Pappein, Ahorn ahnlichen^ 
aber hei niihcref Untersuchung verscheidenen Blattcrn). If these 
were the same with the remains found in Iceland, it would go far 
to fix the age of those trap rocks. The inferior IS'eptuiiian strata 
also resembled the same deposites. 

• t Cyafsen’s Roise, theil i. pp. 61,219-222, 272 ; Aieil ii. p. 26- 
28. Henderson, vol. ii» pp. II, 60, 114-121_. 126. Von iNidda, 
K. A. vol. vii. p. 496-602. 

T 
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hii;;her specific gravity than is common in felspatlions 
rocks, and tlie small iron-black points appear more 
distinctly on its surface than in the dark dolerites. 
There occur numerous fine-grained mixtures of felspar 
and magnetic iron of a light-gray colour and weak glim¬ 
mering aspect. The augitc only gives to the mass a light 
gi’cen tint, and ss not visible in‘ starry concretions o'* 
distinct crystalline plates, except near the boundaries of 
the lower greenstone series. These rocks, as well as the 
upper ones of the former division, ,are generally por- 
phyritic, and have large crystals of glassy felspar sepa¬ 
rating from the mass. Amygdaloids are rare, wj[iil8t 
the wackes and ^day-stones, with their beautiful zeolites 
and quaiiz, vanish with tlic dolerites. The only asso¬ 
ciated mineral is the chabasite, filling rents and fissures 
in the rock rather than vesicular cavities. 

In this portion of the trap series wc find the transi¬ 
tion to the trachytes. Its disposition in horizontal 
parallel beds, and its formation from veins, connect it 
with the fonner portion, and show tliat it was produced 
under similar conditions ; but its mineralogical composi- 
tjon and porphyritic vstructure so closely resemble 
tlmt of the trachyte that it is almost impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish them. The transition 4^ om,^ the one to the 
other is completed h^’numerous intervening steps, and 
there are many districts where it is impossible to tell to 
which formation they belong. Nature seems to have 
passed from tlxe one class to the other, not b^ a sudden 
start, but by^sloiy degrees, and a gradual yet uudcviatiiig 
progress.* 

Though at first sight these rocks might seem to 
justify the opinion once prevalent of the Neptpnian 
origin of the floetz trap,—their stratification being 
more brought out, mid on ct larger scale, than the veins 
jsr canals by which the fluid matter escaped from the 
interior of the earth,—^yet a closer inspection soon dis¬ 
pels the illusion. Their highly crystalline character,— 
their close ^nnexion with the veins,—their resemblance 

- 1 - 1 ---- 

* Krug vJh .Viddi^fif* A. vol. vii. p. 502-505. 
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to the volcanic products around,—^and tJ)iR analogy of 
other lands compel us to refer them to an igneous source. 
Tlic progress of geological opinion lias now united £jjl 
writers in this theory as to their origin, and it only re¬ 
mains to point out th« cause of some of theii* peculiar 
appearances. Though agreeing nearly in chehiical ';om- 
position with the trap rocks, the lavas which flow in 
the open air have a more rugged ajid porous aspect, 
arc more generally disposed in currents of whifh the 
length greatly e.vceedi^tlic breadth, and seldomer con¬ 
tain calcspar, zeolite, or othgr minerals. These difler- 
cnecs must be owing to the peculiar conditions under 
which they were formed, and trap rocks arc now 
generally regarded as the product of‘submarine vol¬ 
canoes. The vjist pressure of the superincumbent 
ocean would not only contribute to spread out the lava 
into a thin sheet, hut, by prevtmting the escape of the 
enclosed vapours, preserve its fluidity for a longer 
and thus contribute to the perfect horizontality of 
the beds. It would also promote the formation of the 
amygdaloidal minerals, by preventing the escape of 
their gaseous constituents, whilst others miglft he pro¬ 
duced by the substances contained in the sefi-watdr 
uniting with the sil^ of the melted mass. The lava 
flowing along tlfe bottom of the geean v^ould naturally 
assume the form of the trap rocks of Iceland, and 
like them, be surrounded by precipitous cliffs, ai*d in¬ 
tersected Jby deep fissure-like chasms. In the periods 
of repose, again, the sea would accumulate Neptunian 
strata on the surface of the beds, the iftat^ials proceed¬ 
ing either from the destrhetion of the inferior rocks, 
the debris«of already cxihlini lands, or the loose matter 
throVn out A)y the volcano; or subslances from all 
thes(^ sources might be united, as seems to have been 
the case in Jlceland. Tl^J formation of tliis scries of 
rocks might go on tor a long period, during which the 
gradual filling up of the oce{m,or the filtering of Uie matter 
contained in the volcanic foci, would occasion changes 
in the resulting rocks similv to those n(^v described 
in Iceland. 
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M’his modeof formation explains a singular pheno¬ 
menon in the trap rocks, ospeeially those of the inoun- 
tiiiins Kssian and Akkrcfedl, first noticed by Mackenzie 
during his visit to that island. The under surface of 
many of the strata is covered witli a red, porous, slaggy 
crust, one or two inches thick, and with no remains 
of crystallization'. He explained*this fact by supposing 
that the lava poured out on tlio cold moist bottom of tlio 
sea was quickly cooled, whilst the steam thus formed, 
finding no way to escape, produced the cavities in the 
porous mass above. No such .appearances .ire seen on 
the upper surface, whence the vapours escaped into the 
superior fluid w/ithout aft'octiiig the rock.* 

The trachytic foimation is far less known than the 
rocks we have now described. Kescareh in tlio inte¬ 
rior is almost precluded by tlio vast snowy mountains, 
the heaps of lav.Ti, scoria*, and volcanic ashes, and tho 
dreary inhospitable wilderness where there is no human 
dwelling to shelter the traveller, no spring to qu.*;neh 
his huming thirst, no blade of grass to refresh the eye, 
wearied with the savage monotony of the scene. The 
trachyte rocks are composed of pure compact felspar, in 
which small crystals of the same mineral occur, giving 
it tlic coarse texture and harsh wnghness from which 
it derives its nsme. Jt varies much in appearance and 
composition; sometimes approaching to tho dolcritcs, at 
other times to the modern volcanic rocks, so that it is 
impossible strictly to define its limits on either hand. 
It is often C 9 nverted into pumice, which owes its light, 
porous, and often thread-like tahric to the escape of the 
included vapours. The cavernous lava of Sir Georgo 
Mackenzie seems to belcAig to this fonnatidii, differing 
in character from the modem rock of tljRt name. Ac¬ 
cording to his account, it docs not appear to have flowed, 
,but has been heaved up .into huge blisterw from two or 
three feet to forty or fifty in diameter, and cither round 
or stretehifig into longwdnding caverns. This is caused by 
the more ii^pcrfcct fluidity of the trachyte, which, for 


* Macken^^'c, p, 37^ &c. Von Nidda, p. 550. 
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the same reason, seldom spreads over larg^ surfaces, but 
is disposed in thick masses or hummocks. It seems 
also to have issued from wider rents than the larjjcst evjjn 
of the trap veins, and in this w'ay also to ha^ been more 
ucciimulalod around its source. 

\Vc have already mentioned the gco"raf)hical dis¬ 
tribution of this formation in a broa^i ljand*across the 
island ; an arrangement which is ve]^^' common in tra¬ 
chyte districts, and agrees well with the other clnjractcrs 
of the rock and.the ^uge veins or fissures it occupies, 
'J'hc jdkul chains 'on its sidps exhibit all its peculia¬ 
rities, both in external form and internal relations. The 
soft'viscid mass of the trachyte Ims risen up like domes 
over the expansive force below. The mountains, accord- 
ingly, have a soft rounded form, with long flat summits 
and gently sloping sides. The linge masses of voleanic 
c/mglomeriites and tufls give them a rough shattered 
appearance, perj)endicuhir or overhanging precipices 
altejjiiatiiig W'ith deep ravines ; hut when some miles 
distant their heauty and regularity astonish the spectator. 
^'ho name of the Skialdbrcidor Broadshield, denominated 
from its resemblance to that^old weapon of defence, 
well marks their peculiar form. * 

In the Nordura?, and some other adjoining valleys on 
the Avestern c^ast, the igneous^ sources seem to he 
situated at no gi’cat distance from the surface. Hot 
springs and volcanic cones are very common, leading ns 
to expect^ the aj)pearance of the trachyte. This rock is 
found in the Baula mountain^' about 3000 feet high, and 
recognised even from a great distandb HJr its beautiful 
conical shape, and dazzlin^f white colour l^iwering above 
the suiToundmg hills of thirl^trap. Its singular appear¬ 
ance* has attr'jjcted the notice of all travellers, and made 
Olafsen conclflde that it must have been produced by 
the deposition of the hot %prings. This idea, so cliarac- 
teristic of tlie country, is found to he incorrect, the 
stone being a trachyte, with a light yellow felspar basis 
and white transparent needles of the smie mineral. 

•-• - • - - -« -- * - 

* A vievr of this remarkable en)^nence is^iveu in the plate. 
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I’rofcssor FoiQ:liliammar fouml that it contained sul¬ 
phuric &cid, and thereby approaches to filnm-stone. 
Tile sides rise at an angle of nearly 40®, and for half 
the height are formed of horizontal strata of trap, on which 
is superimposed the triichytk; cone. This last is com¬ 
posed of remarkahly beautiful columns, of various dimen¬ 
sions, hut with no regularity iii’ their position. Th'* 
foot of the hill isceovere<l Avith an imuinierahle multi¬ 
tude of such pillars, iviiieh have been detached from 
the summit and rolled down the^^toep^leclivities. 

The trachyte, occupying the ceiitrti of the country, is 
regarded as a later formation than the trap, and has 
given rise to the folloiviiig theory as to the formation of 
the island. Tlie last of the former scries began, as we 
saw, to aj)proach to tins in cliaracter, and, at the same 
time, the veins by which it originally found vent to the 
surface became closed up. The confined fluid la\a thus 
accumulated in immense profusion,-till the rigid cover¬ 
ing of traj), no longer able to resist its energy, Imrst 
asunder into a frightful ehasm, Avhich was immediately 
filled by the tmehyte. 'fhe outlet, however, not 
being sufiieient, the tuap Avas forced up along Avith 
thp rising mass, which, still continuing to ascend on the 
sides, formed the majestic chaiiiiiVif^f the jiikiils. I’he 
lava .coiitraetiHg, on (.becoming cold, sunk down and 
thus gaA"c the trap strata their slight inclinafioii towards 
the interior. The latter being, at the same time, more 
elevated in the middle, at least on the eastern' coast be¬ 
tween the Jiodc and Bern Fionls, has separated into an 
innumerable number of parallel fiords and valleys, all 
running j)crpilidie,ular to the central trachyte. Tliis 
uniformity, iii*the direction of the fiords and valleys, 
was long observed before its explauation*'was found in 
the geological structure of the island.* 
_L ___ 

* Mackenzie, p. 389, &c. Olsif^cn, th. i. pp. 2, 45, 74, &c. 
Von Nidda, A. vol. vii. pp. 425, 434, 437, 44J, 455, &c. The 
theory, of A^iich we have given a s<kotrh above, is that of the 
last author, acd is supported by many ingenious arguments and 
illustrations. It is, however, we think liable to some objections, 
and ihe formation ofi.he jukuL may be better explained by a scries 
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Bc'&ulcs these oltler and general formations tliere are 
some others more pai-tial Jmd recent, produced by the 
igneous and arpicous agents at present existing, pf 
these the forincir arc generally coimectefl with the 
tracliyte ^ncks, of which they are in some degree a 
continuation, as the latter were of the trap. * The most 
/extensive of these volcanic production!; is lavfc, found in 
many parts of the land in a great Yi>,ricty of form and 
colour. Proceeding from trachytic rocks it is of avsiinilar 
nature, consisting of*a felspjir basis, with crystals of 
glassy felspar, and*sometimes contains olivin, but never 
aiigito. It generally forms long currents, though some- 
tim('s spreading out into wide beds of various depths, 
those around Uokla being in many mshmccs 70 feet, 
Avliilst that from the Skaptafell was in several places 
100, and in some not less than iSOO or (500 feet tliick. 
it is seldom possible to trace tlic cxin’ciits to their 
source in the crater, as the (‘ruptions generally terminate 
bycthrowing out a vast (piantity of red slags and other 
fragiiicntary matter which cover the sides of the cone, 
licnee it is only wliero these have fallen in less profu¬ 
sion, or have been subscqueiitjy removed by the rivers, 
that the lava is first seen. Even during the progress'of 
the eruption these l^osc suhstauces, together with white 
or brown piimfce and A"ole.anic gshes, often ejected, 
and cover vast ti’acts of Lind. Thus, in the ease of the 
Katlegia in 1755, the sand in the plains was one hr two 
f(*ct tl)ick, and in some valleys near the mountain even 
four or six feet. Tlie melanehcdy appearance of these 
districtsJias occasioned them to ])C calle(f^by the natives * 
IJraun or llriun, a word tneaniiig ruin or amiihilation. , 
I'lic} vBlcanic mountainsaiii Iceland^ arc an*anged in 
a linear ilir^tion, miming norili-cast and south-wc’^t, 
pargllel to tne trachyte hand, and also to the opposite 
coast of Greenland. Moat of the jokuls arc of this claga, 
though all of them have not been in eruption since the 

of eruptions from two par.'illol rents, the existenJo of which is 
, lihoi^'n by the ^olcanic piionomcnu we are about |o notice The 
theory is, however, viluaiile, as "{krosenting a clear and striking 
view of some of the inuBt rcinarkaklo phenifnena in the island. 
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island was inhabited. Of this kind arc the Smorfield and 
Sniofell,' on the eastern coast, whose form attests their 
volcanic origin. The jokuls hchind the trap hills and 
promontories on tlie same eojist arc too little known to 
permit us to point out any active vents there,"thougli it 
seems prolja])lc tJiat they exist. On the southern coast 
they arc /cry numerous. Ortefa, the highest moun-; 
tain in the island, has been known as such from the 
earliest times; hut its devashitions have always been 
confined to ashes tind pumice, V'itli de])aclcs of 
water, no lava having cve^* issued. JMore in the lino 
arc the Skaptarand Sida Jokuls, followed by the Katlc- 
gia, and ending on the mainland in the splendid hell- 
slui])cd dome of the J’iyafijilla. Little or no lava seems 
to have been given out by the three volcanoes last 
named ; hut this mineral is again found in the lai^gest 
of the Wcstinanna Islands, together with a cone of 
cniption. This group may therefore be regarded as a 
continuation of that system. The Thidiiall and lloiVla, 
lying more in the interior of the island, seem to form 
a branch of this chain, the line joining their summits 
meeting tlie former alimtst at right angles in the Kya- 
bulla dokul. 

The other side of the trachytft,yalley has also its 
volCfUiic chain,«.paTallol to that now described. IVIost 
of its summits arc placed in a Ihio running from Rciki- 
{jies to Jjangancs, on the north-ea&t of the‘island, which 
may thus be regarded jis its continuation. The first 
active sources, however, are Krabla, the Myvatn and 
Lfm*lmukr, connected with which are Herduhreid and 
the Trolladyn^cr, which have contributed to form tlio 
Odaada-hraun o^ Horrid Lnva in that district. Next 
follows the llofs Jokul, at the foot of WMiich wc find 
many craters and Lava tracts, particularly the Lamha- 
luaun. The chain is continued in the BahJ and Geit- 
latid’s Jokuls, in the lava from the latter of which the 
cave of Surfehellir is placed, and ends in the Skialdbreid. 
No lava has flowed, since the island was inhabited, from 
any of these jokuls, hut numerous Ijpds of it lodged on • 
their sides and hate showotliat this state of (quiescence 
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lias been frcqueiftly iiitcmipted at a 'Qprmer period. 
South of theThingvalla Vatn the volcanic deposites again 
rise into a steep nigged chain, about 2500feet liigh,Avlii^h, 
traversing the wliole of Giildbringe Syssc^l, ends near 
Gape lleflikianes. The frliolc of tMs province is one 
wild, waste lava field, aptly cliaractcrixcd fis “a con*- 
jgealed panJeraoniunl*.” Fixed massesiof trachyte rarely 
occur ill it; but volcanic tuffs and conglomerates, heaped 
ui)on each other in inextricable confusion, iiinuwierable 
cones of crujition, antl^iiore extensive lava-currents than 
are to he found iii any otlier jiart of the island, cover 
its surface. In this ease as in the former system the 
line is continued under the ocean to tlio Geirfugla Skiaer, 
and numerous eruptions liave occurred still farther out 
at sea. The promontory of Snccfield Syssel also bears 
marks of recent volcanic energy, and is united by the 
tones in the valley of the Nordur with the northern 
chain, of which it tlius forms a subsidiary branch in the 
saiuic manner as TIekla does of the southern.* 

* Von NnUla, K. A. vol. vii, p. 4 ,'j 7-471. Von Biich, Pou- 
gpiidorff’a Annalen, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 17-20. Olafticu, th. ii. p. 22, 
Kp. Maukenzip, pp. 240-254, .'JfiO.* Gliemann, pp. §7, 104, &c. 
Some more ])opn1ar dotails regarding the volcanoes will be found 
in the first chapter of this work. 

We subjoin a Ii|t of .Iko Icelandic volcanoes;, with the dates of 
their eruptions:— • •• 

Hekla, 1004, 1029, llO.'i, 1113, ' OraofaJokul, 12^2, 1720, 1727, 
1167, 120fi, 1222, 1294,1300, 1765. • 

la-lO, J374, 13‘H), 143«, 1510, Hnappafoirs Jdkul, 1;?.32, 1772. 
1554, l.^H3, 1019,1025,1C36, Heiiiaherg’s Jukiil, 13()2. 

1693, 172^ 1754,17b6. Trol’adyngpr, 1151, 1188, 1340, 

Guldbringe Syssel, 1000. 1359, ll75f 1510. 

Eyalialla Jiikul, 1612, 1821. • Herdubreid, 1^40, 1510, 1717. 
SolheimaJokul about 900,12^5, Krabla and Lenrhnukr, 1725- 
1262, 17^7. 1' 1730. , 

Kadcgiaor M^irdals Jokul, 894, Griinsvatn, 1716. 

1311, 1416, IlbBO, 1625, 1661, Elldborg, ninth century, first 
1721, 1727, 1755, 1823. known in the island. 

Skaptar .lokui, 1783. • Submarine eruption, Hreida 

Sida Jiikul, in tenth century, Fiord, 1345. 

1753. Submarine, Reikianes, 1211, 

Skeidarffi Jiikul, 1725, 1727, 1226,1238,1240, 12—, 1340, 

1827. 1422, 1583, y83, 1831. 

* iTendorson spates tlflit ipiarnarMg and TIitahol were in eruption 
during the last century. The author is the list now pre- 
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Tlie cause these terrible plienonlena does not come 
within tile scope of this work, yet wc may state that the 
fu'^ts recorded respecting those in Iceland seeni to agree 
Letter with 'the supposition of their being the effect of 
partial yet similar causes, sucll as'the oxidation of the 
metallic bases in vast subterranean laboratories, than 
with that 'Ll thek* proceeding froin the general fusion, 
of the earth’s nucknis. Tlioir eruptions are all,partial, 
disconix'ctcd, and succeeding each other at irregular 
intervals. I'hc most powerful and active arc, at tho 
same time, ^vifli a few exceptions, near the coast or 
large bodies of fresh water. Neither do they show any 
marlfs of decreasing cnej-gy, for some of the last ecpial or 
even surpass tijc most remarkable in former ages. Con¬ 
nected with this subject wc may mention Olafsen’s 
experiments on the internal heat in the vicinity of the 
hot sprhigs of Laugarnes and Krisiivik. Though the 
greatest depth was only thirty-two feet, in which he 
pierced through eighteen different strata, yet the tenftpe- 
rature was found to increase and decrease several times. 
It was greatest in a bed of hliiish-gray earth about 
t^yenty feet down, and**4;hc natives told him that in 
digging turf in the mosses twenty-eight feet deep, they 
find three or four l)eds of blue aiid^c'^ddish-ycllow clays 
which liavc a seesihlc \/armth.* 

Aqueous a^'‘^ntsarc also forming considerable deposites 
at the* present day. The cjilcareoiis and siliceous sinter 
from the hot springs is often very considcrahlcj the con¬ 
cretionary sediment of the latter in tlie vicinity of the 

seated is far from being complete. Jt is, however, more si than any 
previous one whfidi he has seen ; that given by Mackenzie, and 
copied in most of opr recent pjUjUsh works on geologj, only con¬ 
taining tho names of nine volcanoes, with forty-twp eruptiono, of 
which twenty<two were from Hekla; whilst in t^at above there 
are nineteen vents and seventy-seven eruptions. Those have occurred 
in about ten centuries, or, on an ancrage, one in thirteen years. 
1'hc most violent paroxysms seem to have occurred in 1340, 1362, 
1725-1730, and 1754-1755. To complete this view of internal ac¬ 
tivity, we nia;; add, that the following years vrere distinguished by 
violent earthquakes: llHl, 1182, 1211, ]2()0, 1261, 1294, 1300, 
1311, 1313, ]3:i9, 1370,1390, b^Ol, 1552, 1554,1578, 1597, hyU,. 
1633, 1657, IWil, 1706, 1755, 1784, 1739, 1808, 1815, 1825. 

“ C'lafsca’i lleise, Cli, u. p, f64-i69. 
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GoysoTS forming jf mass, said hy M. Ro^rt, to be not 
less than four leagues long.* Tlic debacles of wtitcr, too, 
issuing from the volcanoes, frcciiiently fill the vtillc^s 
with vast heaps of debris swept down from tlfc mountains. 
The rapid rivers, especially those frdm the jokuls, con¬ 
stantly coloured by the matter they containfmust also, 
jin a country liable to^so many changoi^ conv(^ immense 
quantities of various substances to the sea. Tlie snow, 
moreover, dissolved hy the internal heat, frequently 
elevates these atrean^s to an extraordinary height, as 
in when the Diupaa, ii*om the Sida Jokul, rose 
200 feet above its usual level, and covered the whole 
disfrict with sand, stones, and fragments of ice. Many 
of the fiords are by these means sensibly diminishing 
in depth, so that the harbours on their extremities are 
no longer accessible from the sea ; an effect which is no 
doubt partly owing to the rise; of the loud, of which 
have mauy decidc<lj3roofs. Thus, on the hanks of the 
Lciia and Laxa Kiords in West IcoLaiid, more than a 
mile from the shore, arc large doposites, ten feet thick, 
of blue loam mixed with sand, and containing, [it a di'pth 
of seven feet from the surface,a bed of shells, of which 
the most numerous arc the Pecteii auritus, and a species 
of Venus. A raiscd^icach is seen in Sneefield Syssel, 
half a mile fitun the sea, witU housgs and fields be¬ 
tween, and the channels separating man^f the islands 
are shallower thiin formerly. Similar changes are 
visible in the West fiords, where the water has left beau¬ 
tiful alluvial plains, and seems to have retreated about 
a mile. In Patrix Fiord fishes, saitf t(f he the Clupca 
sprattus*and Salmo ArctWus, are found •mhedded in an 
indurated* blue mud or *mn’l, and th^ process is con- 
sid<fi*cd still agoing on. Near Husovik, in a small hill 
about 150 feet high, many shells, some of them par¬ 
tially crystjillized, oecuik Ten or twelve species iifc 
enumerated, amongst others cardi®, pectines, telliine, 
neritie, of unusual size, and scver.al spiral univalves, 
one of wliich is never found in any other part of the 
• islafhd. Most of th^e shells c(|ntain a black*clayey sand¬ 
stone, but some arc empty^nd cohered on the inside 
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>vitU small w]i?tc six-sided crystals. •* Others ore filled 
partly witli sandstone, partly with crystals of consider¬ 
able size; and others are quite full of brown or ycl- 
lowish-red c'llbical crystals. Tliese crystallized shells 
arc only found in one part of the hill, thdso in the 
remainder detaining their usual character, so that they 
are observed here, in various stage's of progress toward^ 
fossilization. 'J’he >3levation of these brtis is probably due 
to the qaiihquakes which so often shake the foundations 
of the island, and extend even ta the opposite coast of 
Greenland. It is remarkable that in this latter country 
the land, at least in the south, seems to be sinking, though 
the fossil fishes and shells discovered in the alluvnil de- 
posites on the coast seem to prove that farther north it 
has had an opposite motion at no very distant date.* 
Povelscn and Menge state, that blocks of granite are 
not unfrequmtly found on the most elevated spots ii. 
Iceland ; and Urongniart considers tliis fact, if well 
ascertained, as forming one of the most powcrfulr ar¬ 
guments in f.ivour of the singular theory of Dc Luc, 
w'ho conceived the numerous boulders of this luid other 
rocks scatiered over various countries, as having been 
ejected from the interior of the earth by the explosion 
of expansible fluids compressed byjibc subsidence of the 
strata. It is, hqjvcvcry.most i)rohahle that these masses 
are some variety of the trap, and even, if they were 
granite, tlicir presence would be more easily accounted 
for by other means, especially ns wc have teen rea¬ 
son to conclude that the former rocks were originally 
formed at the Ijcttom of the ocean. The teeth and skull 

i 

^of an elcphanb are also reported to have l)ccn found in 

* Olafsen, th. i. 67, 82, 150, 162, >')26, &c.; th. ii. p. 25, &c. 
Henderson, vol. ii. p. 113. Cjlicniann, p. 86. LyeH, s Geology (Ed. 
1837), vol. ii. pp. 58, 302, 340. That the earthquakes rawe.large 
portions of the coast is seen from t^c eifects of those in Myrdals 
in 1755, ^hen a tract more than two miles wide, and extending 
fourteen miles into the sea, was raised in three ridges from 120 to 
240 feet high. The natives also say that the Solheima rose and 
fell several tiiOfics daring the same eruption, and at its close was 
nearly twice itg former height. Indeed, the whole southern roast, 
seems rising, the sea having ni'the Skgidrirau-sands retired some 
miles panisb (each d^EngUbh):. 01. th. u. pp. 27, 86. 
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this country, probably in some of those re^^iit formations 
lately described. A solitary fact of tliw nature is of 
little importance, as the teeth might be brought to tlic 
island, either by some pilgrim returning fftuii the east, 
or be floifted thither amidst the driffr-ice and wood that 
every year arrive there from the north of Asia, where 
^\ich remains are vafy common at tin; mouths of all the 
great rivers. The figure of this animpl, said to be carved 
on many Runic inoimmcnts, rather proves tlui^ Asiatic 
origin of the people,, than that the elephant ever co¬ 
existed with men in Northern Europe.* 

The vast masses of ice covering the summits of the 
mountains, and descending their sides till checked hy 
the increased temperature of the lower regions, forces 
on our notice some very curious considerations regarding 
the changes that might he produced on the climate of 
ihe island, even hy a small elevation of the land. A 
rise of 1 bO feet, winch wc have seen to have taken place 
in jA least one of the cases mentioned above, ■would bring 
many hills, now free, witliiii the limit of perpetual snow. 
It would also incrtiase the size of the glaciers at present 
existing, to an extent propositional to the sJopc of the 
ground on which they arc situated. But tlumugmeutattoii 
of these natural reservoirs of cold would lower the mean 
temperature of the island, and this would again, in its 
turn, add to their extent. By this reiterated influence, 
the climate miglit be much deteriorated, and many plants 
and animals destroyed. The speculation, however inter¬ 
esting, cannot be pursued, though by means of it we 
might perhaps account for the obsei^c# enlargement of • 
the jdkuls both in Icelarili and Greenland. ^ 

The iiftensity of heat tvli^h these different formations 
piwe to hiam; existed at sonic former liime in the rocks 
of ^his island, would lead ns to expect many rare and 
beautiful iQiiicrals, whick, however, is by no means the 
case. In the under division of the trap, lironzitc is very 
common, mixed as a constituent part throughout the 
whole stone. On the other hand, olvine,‘hornblende, 

—•-j-' 

* Brongniart, Tablasukcs TerAins (Paris 1829), p. 83. Cuvier 
flur les Kli'p ajas fossiles. Anuales Ac Museipn, tom. viii. pp. 43,44. 
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and mica arc ^ptiroly wanting:, and r'on pyrites is only 
rarely sevn in rnhiute grains sfiattered through the mass. 
Opal in smjill stars is found in the felspathous rocks of 
the upper di» 'ision ; and in the amygdaloidal cjivities of 
the under division, there are many, very beautirul mine¬ 
rals of thoipquartz and zeolite families. I'hesc are ge¬ 
nerally widely separated from each other, and only on 
rare occasions found in the same cavities where the 
quartz fills the outside, accompanied with a few zeolite 
crystals in the interior. These substances are also most 
frequent in the under portion of the traps, though vesi¬ 
cular cavities are far from uueoinmon in the upper di¬ 
vision, and thus seem in some degree connected with 
the presence of the augite and Labrador felspar. 

Calccdony, quartz, and agate are generally observed in 
large irregular holes or fissures in a dai’k broAvn ferrugin¬ 
ous wacko. The first of these seems to have been in a 
gelatinous state wdien introduced; and, when most fluid, 
to have spread itself in layers over the bottom of,,the 
cavity. Many are filled with alternate lines of calce- 
dony and cacholong, the former always becoming thinner 
as it approaches the top ; the uppermost layer being of 
tile latter substance, w'hieli seems to be only the lighter 
portion of the former. At otlicr times the calccdony 
has run down the walls of the ca^ty, c? descended in 
stalactitic drops fi’om its roof. These arc either long and 
thin like grapes, or form an uneven plain covered with 
small sphericiil elevations. In these cases cacjiolong is 
altogether wanting, and the inside of the calccdony is 
usually coverad -with small needlc-likc crystals of 
ameth^’st, wliicji is never found between two hiyers. 

These quartz minerals only occur in the larger cavities, 
the smaller bciilg filled with zeolite, particularly with 
small rhombohedrons of chabasitc. Tliis'iniueral is re¬ 
markably abundant in the trap of Iceland,, especially in 
tUe vesicular cavities of the augitic rocks. It also occurs 
on the walls of fissures, and whole strata seem as if pene¬ 
trated by itf yet the pieces are seldom larger tlian a pea. 
Kext in abuislance is the mesotype, sunujitimes on«the 
bides of the hollows in the wresh dMeWte, but oftencr and 
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in greater bcriuty^iii a kind of soft criijnblitig wackc, 
from which, with a Uttlo care, perfectly crystallized 
needles some inches long, and all radiating from one 
point, may be separated. Tliis clay, mostly coloured 
by greeni?arth, is tlig principal bed*of the finest zeo¬ 
lites ; slilbitc, epistilbite, and hciilandite are fiund there, 
but less frequently i#i cavities than ip. masses the size 
of a map’s head, covered Avith the sofj clay. Sometimes 
this last substance ajipears as if sown with remarka^ 
bly beautiful crystals of hculaiidite, every sumce of 
which possesses eqtial polish^aiid splendour, so that it is 
impossible to point out the one which attached it to the 
rock. They arc observed in greatest profusion on the 
eastern coast, near the Beni Fiord. 

Analcime is rare, and only found in the cavities of the 
black dolerite. It has the form of the lencite, and is 
gbout the size of a pin-head. Apophylite is still more 
rare, though some beautiful dmsy cavities lined with it 
occiir in the fine-gi’aincd dolcrites at the Bern Fiord. 

The far-famed double refracting Iceland spar is not, 
os is often supposed, discovered in the vesicles of the trap 
rocks, in which calcareous spar is a great narity, and 
never in pieces larger than a pea. It only occurs in olie 
place, namely, a fissure on the northern bank of the Rode 
Fiord about a»thou^iid feet aljovc the sea. A small 
brook rushing down the rock brings with it numerous 
fragments, wliich lie scattered at the bottolh^ Following 
its coursg, with some difficulty one at last arrives at the 
spot where the stream has wrought great devastation on 
that beautiful mineral. It is a cleflf i» a fine-grained * 
augitic ^censtone, two arid a half to thr^e feet wide and 
twenty t# twenty-five Ifing^ completely filled with the 
puA calc Sjgar, and thinning out on noth sides. Ko 
attempt has*been made to examine the depth of the 
vein. The water, fiowiijg along its whole length, insi¬ 
nuates itseff into the finest fissure, where, when frost 
arises, it cracks, and destroys the spar, so that now it 
is almost impossible to obtain a transparent ^iece of any 
. sizc^ and that only where it been protected from the 
rivulet. 
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a hill about four miles long- and^onc broan, covered 
with knobs iyid cones of a red, yellow, white, and blue 
colour, in which sulpliur is found, though the natives 
have now ceased to work it. In these it occurs in two 
layers covered with a red clay;^ the upper being very line, 
while tliCr lower is only sulphur-sand. In sonic phu'cs 
it is dry,t,white, and dusty, in others it is converted into 
a -white stone. The principal of the living niincSj or those 
in which the production of sulphur is still going on, are 
at Baarfells, wlierc the mineral is situated under a bed 
of white clay striped with red or bhie, tJie last being al¬ 
ways nearest it. This is one to tw'O inches thick, the upper 
part being of a bright citron yellow, the under mixed 
withpalc-colourcd clay. Below,beds of red, yellow, white, 
and blue clay, the hist mixed with iron pyrites, succeed, 
all of them very hot. The rocks here are similar to 
tliose at Krisuvik, only gypsum is more sparingly dis¬ 
tributed. 

About twenty-eight miles south-east from II)^savik 
are the KrabJa immar, and further west, near the My- 
vatn, the Hlidar or Ileykialids namar. There arc twelve 
boilingipud springs in the neighbourhood, and the layer of 
^sulphur, which is six inches thick, is the largest in Iceland. 
*Twenty-four miles south from the last are the Fremrc 
namar, on the side of a high rockf proha J)ly part of an old 
crater. The soil is tl'ic sjime with tliat at Krisuvik, and 
cxlu^lcs much steam, which sometimes deposites lime¬ 
stone in the cracks. The mines are of various sizes, the 
largest being four hundred feet longby one hundred broad, 
but all of tliqj^ deposite great quantities of sulphur.* 

The Geology of the Farde Islands presents almost 
an exact counterpart to that of tlie trap districts < f Ice¬ 
land. The main distinction between tliem is founded 
in this peculiarity, that whilst the igneous agents whicli 
produced the earliest rocks of the former feland, seem to 
have continued in uninterrupted activity till the present 

- jt -- 

• Olafsen^^th. ii. pp. 56-58,154. Henderson, vol. i. p. 165-170. 
Honknr, vol. i. p, 238-125, Alackcn^ic, pp. 115. Gli^inanb, 
p. J10 113. « 
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day, in tlie latter tjiiey have apparently cep;§ed to operate 
from the period when the land rose above ihe ocean. 

The Faroe Islands occupy somewhat of a triangular 
space in the Northern Ocean, the hroadesf part being 
turned to flic north, Thcprincipal direction of the land 
is from south-east to north-west, as is seen m*the shape 
of the Islands and life position of tly; hordj; so that 
Myggen^s may be supposed to form ^ continuation of 
Suderoc,an opinion confi.rrned by the similar strata found 
in both of them. . TliL^cousideration, supported by some 
other facts to be aftenvards poticed, makes it probable 
that a portion of the group towards the south, correspond¬ 
ing to the north-eastern islands, has been destroyed smee 
the period of their formation. There arc only two prin¬ 
cipal rocks found, namely, various kinds of trap in beds, 
averaging 100 feet in thickness, and alternating strata, 
01^0 or two feet thick, of a mineral very similar to clay- 
stone, named tutfa by Allan and Mackenzie. TliLs is 
coloi^’cd red, yellow, brown, or green, by the oxide, 
oxUiydrate, or oxidulate of iron, and contains on some 
occasions small rounded fragments of basalt or greenstone. 
As in Iceland, the trap forms two^divisions ; its most com¬ 
mon varieties being in the under part of the scries green¬ 
stone and amygdaloid, ami in the ujiper porphyry, 
which is sometiitics slaty. All tjje kinds are more or 
less deeply tinged by the dark green ferruginous mineral 
usually blended with the mass. Small crystals,* pro¬ 
bably of Jjugito, are found in the opaliferous porphyry 
near £ide, on Oesteroc. Fels]iar. either the common or 
glassy varieties, is very distinctly seen, fhiRigh the latter 
is confined* to the porphyritif rocks of the i^pcr division. 
At the junction of the tvPo ^ries in Suderoe, which at 
Qualboe is nearly at the level of the sea, ftiere occur two 
beds of pitchcoUl, only separated by a layer of fire-clay. 
In tins island^ they occupy jj, space of about twenty-tw<^ 
square miles, and it is probable that the coal found under 
similar oireumstanccs on Myggenses was formerly united 
with it. This substance has a glassy nppearadee, and is 
«roas«d in the direction of the stratification v^ith delicate 
parallel lines. It is aceoifipanied with sl^tc-clay, liardened 
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flay, wa<;kef and spacrosidcritc, witEi crystals of sparry 
iron (spathefeen) and quartz. Indistinct remains of rccd- 
I'ke plants^^aud fossil-wood, said to belong to the coni- 
feree, also occur, though rarely. Landt states that some 
of the coal is superior to thatlroili Ayrshire, and Trevel¬ 
yan sjiys that it resembles the kind used in Edinburgh ; 
but the specimens procured by Allan burnt with dill?- 
culty, and had lihe ligneous* texture and badi smell of 
tliat which is found in tlie oasaltic rocks of Antrim. 

The dolerite or trap, except fvhere it approjiches to 
basidt or conglomerate, forms tabular jnjisses, with sur¬ 
faces parallel on the great scale to the principal divisions; 
a kind of structure best seen from some distance, espe¬ 
cially on the precipitous coasts. According to Ur Forch- 
hamiiuir, the bods dip towards a point in the interior of 
the group, at an angle varying from four or five degrees 
in the centre, to ten on the outskirts, as in the south* of 
Suderoe and Myggcnyes. This eonbrnis the opinion as to 
the destruction of part of the system on the south-east, 
where partLil alterations may be seen in the direction of 
tlic strata.* 

'J’lic hpper surface ftf all the trap strata retain the 
plainest marks of the mass having formerly been in a 
fluid shite. Many of them are ^iggy, or resemble coils 
of rope or crumpled cloth, similar to sonic oftheJcclaii<lic 
lavas, and ai^ covered with a thin broken layer of red 
oxide of iron. Similar aiipearances are more rarely 
found in the interior of the beds where any separation 
has taken place^and it there seems to dej)end on a par¬ 
ticular kind dr conglomerate breaking through and dis¬ 
turbing the body of the rock. 

Numerous ,veins of bf,saltic or porpliyfitic dolcritc 
rise through the straki, hut without^«producijig any 
change in their appearance or position, and can soiijptimcs 
ijbe traced from one island t<MnothcT. Like those in Icc- 

• In Suderoe, the dip is N.N.E.; in Mypgenaes E.; in North 
Oosteroo S.E.; in North Stromoe S.S.E; in the middle of 
Oesteroe E.N.K.; in tho south of Stromoe li.S.lil: and on Nal- 
soe S.S.E. fo S. No observations were niad(\on the north-west¬ 
ern islands, as, from tho unevenness if tiie strata, it is only practi¬ 
cable under particukir ciiuuif)^tances. 
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land, the/ arc in njtany instances divided ifjto columns, 
perpendicular to the sides, "wliich here also hS-ve fre¬ 
quently a vitreous coating; and being, for thiq reaso#, 
easily destroyed by the sea and moisture, give rise to deep 
perpeudiciflar gullies. • Oft the shore "near Saxen there 
is a singular vein ; at first it is perpendicular^ hut soon 
tpming to the left iif the form of a hook, it*vanishes. 
Within tlie curve rises a*second, resamhling the letter 
S, and soon also ends. It is succeeded byanother of similar 
form and durationi; buha fourth, setting off from within 
tlic last curve, continues perpandicular to the water. As 
all the sounds between the islands run nearly in the 
same direction, Mackenzie thinks that .they may have 
been originally huge veins, destroyed by various aqueous 
agents, reducing the once solid group to its present frag¬ 
mentary condition. 

•Still more singular are the phenomena of the conglo¬ 
merate to which we jbriiicrly alluded, piercing through, 
distuidiing, and altering the superior beds. These effects 
arc most distinctly seen on the eastern coast of Suderoe, 
Nalsoc, and Oesteroe, exactly where a part of the group 
is supposed to be w’ajiting. In ^ualboc Fiord*the beds 
of amygdaloid arc bent into waves, broken in pieces, or 
separated by intruding wedge-shaped masses of basalt. 
Large angular frU^enffi of a red amygd^oid are enclosed 
in another of a gniyish colour, and the corners of the 
chabasitc arc rounded as if melted. The regularity of 
the coal strata on the opposite coast has altogether vanish¬ 
ed ; they arc divided by columntu' basalt, compressed to 
a few inches, and in places where, according to the dip, 
they should already be bel(fiv the level ‘oS the sea, are, 
along with*the slatc-cljiyj’raited up in |)ieccs nearly a 
foot fli diametgr, and involved in the conglomerate. Iii 
Vaagoe a slagg^ mass affects the black porphyritic dole- 
rite in a similar manner, colouring it red on both sides^ 
and as if welding it to the alternate layers pf iuffa. 

On Oesteroe, in a place where the porphyr^r is much 
disturbed by the conglomerate, a small mass, similar to a 
atreaflii of lavdf flows^from thcgpoiiit of con&ct between 
the amygdaloid and the irregular basa]|fi. The sur^e is 
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horizontal, a:'id it increases much in sftzc during its pro¬ 
gress down the trap strata, but Ls soon interrupted by 
the sea. - It cojisLsts of fragments of red j)orphyry in a 
ba.sis of the same colour, the latter bearing evident marks 
of having been melted. 

On the western side of Stromoc, a very curious bed 
of greenstone ocrflirs. It is composed of titan iron and 
felspar, has a coluhinar structure, and an averugb thick¬ 
ness o^onc hundred feet. Tt lies sometimes conformable 
to the regular trap, at otlicrs cutting it at a greater or 
smaller angle, yet, without’ producing any change on the 
nature of the stone or the relative position of the strata. 
It has been traced in an undulating bed from Norderdahl, 
whore it involves a conic’al hill of liorizoiital trap, over 
Skiellingsfeld to the north of Leinum. On the Vaagoe 
Fiord, it is found at the level of the sea, whilst on the 
Leinumficld and other places it attains an elevation of 
1800 feet, large surfaces being as it were paved with its 
pillars, between which no jdant can take root. 

Such arc the ancient formations found in these islands, 
where they are. succeeded by none of a more recent cha¬ 
racter. 1'hc quantity debris home down by the rivii- 
letsds too small, compared with the wide and deep ocean 
that surrounds them, to form ar-y alluvial depo&itcs at 
their mouth, while thdform of the land prevents any ac¬ 
cumulation OR its surface. A bank of sand and mud 
has, however, been traced upwards of twenty miles to 
the eastward of these islands, u.snally at the dep'ih of from 
forty to a hundred fathoms, adding another link to the 
chain of evidertee in BU])poTt of the former existence of 
land in that q'uarter. This bed is replete with broken 
and entire shells and ecliiiil; and fish-bones ocemr in one 
port (long. 6° 30', lat. 61° 60'), called thtf bone-bed, so 
abundantly, that the lead cannot he drawn up without 
eame vertebre being attacliedl* 

The minexals vdiich may be obtained in several of 
these islcOi^s are well known to collectors for their extra¬ 
ordinary Bizi and beauty. Olivia in granular mas^s, so 

— ■ ■■ — - k -^ _ I-- - - - 

• Lycll’s Gtt>logy (5th edition), vol. iii. p. 272. 
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corninou in raany^trap rocks, is entirel^^ wanting in 
Faroe, though pcridote, in porphyritic crystals, occurs on 
Tindholm. Chlorophaeite is found at Quayjoe, in frag¬ 
ments originally transparent, hut becoming comiiletcly 
black on exposure to the air, whilst flie noblg, fire, and 
pearl opal is disscminate«l in small nodules through a 
felspar porphyry near the LeinumvatiR Copfer, native 
as well *08 oxidized, is iffmiid in imftiy places both in 
trap and tiilfa, and some of it was kikeii to Kongsberg in 
Norway, but waS tpo^oor to pay the expense. Forch- 
hammar was shown gold, probably ])rocurcd from some 
of tjio rocks there, but never could discover any trace of 
it in them, though IVcvelyan says tliat it occurs along 
with the native copper, aiid also very rarely alone. The 
chabasitc is the most important of tlic zeolitic family, 
characterizing the ainygdaloids of the upp(!r porphyritic 
group, whilst henlandite prevails in the under part. 
Stilbite, mesotype, and apophylite, along with calcareous 
sparf are almost constantly found hlling the vesicular 
cavities of the trap rocks. According to Forchhammar, 
the formation of zeolite by the action of the atmospheri¬ 
cal water on the dolorite scemi still in ]>rogr5ss. Cop- 
glomerates are found in fissures where the zeolite acts the 
part of calc-spar; an/^ springs deposite a similar 
sinter, in the sunvncr,whenthesrffallbrfiok8 are dry,their 
whole bed is white. He lias even found i^ deep cavities, 
where there was little evaporation, masses half gelatinous 
half crysfhllized, which put the continuous formation of 
zeolite beyond doubt. MagnilicLiit specimens of calcc- 
dony, soipetimes in round Jrregular masSes, at others re- * 
sembling bunches of grapg^ arc also very common, and « 
hav<i probably been formed ift a similar manner.* 
_•_ _ 

* TJjiic geological feature*? of the Faroe Islands were first described 
by our distinguished country|ficn Sir George Mackenzie, and 
Thomas Allan, Esq., so well known for his mineralogical acquir?. 
ments (Edin. Phil. Trans, vol. vii. (1815) pp« 213-227, 229- 
267); and afterwards by Trevelyan (Edin, Phil. Trans, vol. ix. 
p. 46M64); and by Dr Forchhammar, the colcbralea>Danish geo- 
Jogiste (Karstep's Archiv. fiir Mmerologic, vol^ii. (183U) p. 
197-208.) 
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r CHAPTER XL 

Botany of'Iceland, Greenland^ and Faroe, 

•» 

Causes d^f scanty Vegetation—General View—Comparative Table 
of Natural’Families—Faroe Islands—Woods—Plants found 
there, but wanting to the otheis—Plants used for Food—Height 
of Vegetation on the Mountains—Greenland—Deficiency of Vt- 
getation—Dwarfed Appearance of the Trees—Iceland—Compa¬ 
rison with Scotland and Lapland—Cryptogaraous Vegetation— 
Trees and Shrubs—Distribution of Vegetation—Plants in vol¬ 
canic Soils—Near the hot Springs—Useful Plants—The Sand- 
corn—Birch—Willows—European Character of Vegetation—. 
Iceland Moss. ** 

ft 

The varied forms of vegetable life tliat clothe the sififace 
of the globe are arranged in certain groups, determined 
by the peculiar character of each plant. All arc not 
equally adapted to everydand, and the climate which fos¬ 
ters one species or genus to a vigorous maturity, blights 
and destroys others, which, a|^‘»in, find a favourite 
residence in latitudes l’A>stilc to the cxif^ience of the for¬ 
mer. Fertility of soil, elevation of temperature, and 
abundant humidity are tJie great requisites to a luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation, and are especially ncccswiry to'the more 
beautiful and uspful tribes. Hut all these conditions, 
except pcrhaps'ilie last, whicli alone may proye rather 
I injurious thait beneficial, are yvanting to the countries 
now under con^'dcration. ‘Their soil is thin and bajren, 
their climate cold and stormy; whilst, ir^cad of gentle 
and refreshing showers, the atmosphere dciiositop its 
superabundant moisture in s/Aow or ice, vithering the 
tender leaf and crushing the opening flower, Wc need 
not, there^re, ho surprised at the limited vegetation of 
those islandsftbut rather tliat any plants should be enabled 
to withstand so many adverse ciraumstabces, and have 
found ctheir way tltithcr a^oss the intervening seas. 
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Iceland, whether from the greater var^sty of soil, or 
from having been more cafefully examined, contains the 
most numerous assortment of plants, amounting ii^all 
to 87Q species, of which 472 are phenOgamous, and be¬ 
long to lOl genera. €rre5nland posseSses little more than 
half that number, or 450, of which a far smaller propor- 
•tion, namely 195 spifcies and 84 genefra, arc ^licnogam- 
ous. In Faroe, 583 arc described, of which 270 species 
and 146 genera are flowering plants. Iceland has thus 
on an average nea^ly^three species to one genus, Green¬ 
land rather more, and Faroe rather less than two; whilst 
fn Scotland the proportion is again about three to each 
genus. Fuller details will be found .in the following 
comparative tables of the number of species in each 
natural family discovered in those regions, which it is 
hoped will not be without interest to the scientific 
5)otanist. To this it will only be necessary to subjoin 
a few remarks on the peculiarities of each district, and 
an Sbeount of some of the more useful plants.* 


GENERAL VIEW OP VEGETATION., 




Natural Families of Plants. 

• 

Scritlutld. 

Frirue. 

Iceland. 

Gieenlantl 

Spniin, 

Specil'i. 

m 


SpMMI. 

Acotylbuon'S^s. 


S 



Fungi. 


7 

■ 15 

, 9 

liichcnus. 


50 


59 

PIliTPW——WIWW 


127 

87 

71 

Chararcic.f. 

4 

1 

2 


Hepatica:. 

73 

22 

54 

ia 

Musi'i. 

264 


1.52 

75 

Filict's. 

48 

21 # 

28 

28 

Total Atotyledoncs. 


313 . 

. 398 

25.5 

.. Monocotylodonca.... 

. 276 

83 

* •141 

47 * 

.. Duntylcdones. 

871 

187 

331 

118 

•. Phenogamos. 

1159 


472 

lir' 

.. Veaetajinn. 

3243 

583 

870 

450 


• The firsl^column under etch country contains the whole nmn- 
ber of species, the second the proportion of these to the total phe- 
nogamous vegetation: thus, thegraminoa;in Faro6arc 27,orl-10th 
of the flowering plants. The species of Faroe are ti^en from Tre- ‘ 
velyan, those of Iceland and Greenland principallv uom the cata- 
, logtKS of Glicipann and Giesccke. For the sake of comparison 
we have added the cofreBpondin^ Scottish families. It is hoped 
that few errors of consequeuce w^ bo foui;iI in these numbers. 
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Though, from tMbir remains found in tlie^iosses, hirch- 
trees arc known to have formerly grown In Faroe, they 
do not exist at present on account of the yolent winds. 
In this ri^spect those islands may tlier&foi’e seem infe¬ 
rior tfr the more northern countries, hut Jjiie milder 
climate they enjoy is proved hy the occurrence of several 
Species iiiiahle to endure the rigour’s of*wijiter*in Iceland 
or Greenland. Among the indigenous plants peculiar 
to this group we may mention the l)eautiful yellow iris 
and tlie vernal s(juil (^cilla verna^^ with six oU* eight l)luc 
flowers, both confined to the“southcrn parts of Suderoe, 
and the former only found in one spot. AI ore common 
arc the rose-coloured creeping pimpcMiel (AnagalUs te- 
the fine leaved heath ( Erica dnerea) with bluish 
crimson bells, and the asphodel {Narthecium ossifragum), 
—the Litter, notwithstanding its fabled power of soften¬ 
ing the bones of men and animals, forming a large propor- 
tioiyif the winter’s'hay, and used for dyeing yellow. To 
the north of Faroe we also lose the red or white lychnis 
(2/. dioica'), frequent on the sea-beaten cliffs, the common 
rose, ivliich even here seldom flowers, several species of 
ranunculus, the water-crcss {Nasturtium officinale^y toge¬ 
ther with the imperforate and upright St John’s wort 
{Hypericum dtfffinm t^nd pulchrum). Here we also find 
for the last tim^the colt’s foot ^TiissHago Farfarci), the 
tansy {Tanacetum rulgare'), probably «iot indigenous 
though growing wild, and the common daisy {Jiellis 
perenuisjy which in mild winters may always be seen in 
flower. Witli these some others less ipterestuig also dis¬ 
appear, hut those mentiongd may suflici? ns a specimen of 
the loss sustained by the«iinore hyperboitlan floras. • 

I-tew of the native plants^re used by tlie inhabitarts 
of these islaifch cithe,r for food or other economical pur- 
pos(!s. The berries of the Comus Stiecica, the juniper, 
and some other small slTrubs, arc eaten, and also t^c 
roots of the wild tansy {Potentilla anserina), the tubers 
of Equisetum arvense, and sometimes the .^It astriJ?* 
^gent leaves of tho sea-plantain (P. mariUma'). If to 
these w'e adcf the Jcarvy-gilss, five or six species of 
fiici, and the Iceland mossywhose 'Jiedicinal efli!«ts are 
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well known^;!ve have enumerated almost all the indi¬ 
genous plants considered cuible by the natives, who 
in,this respect seem by no means difficult to please. 
Healing properties are also ascribed to a few, and others 
are employed for dyeing the homc“inanufactures. Thus 
they procure black from the wood-crane’s bill (Geranium 
Sjjlvaticum'j, green from the PotenAlla amerinaf and red^ 
brown, yellow, or craiigc, from various kinds of iKhcns.* 
Greenland, though much of it is situated farther 
soutli than Faroe or Iticlaiid, and ^ven in the same lati¬ 
tude with the Shetland Isbrnds, possesses a more truly 
arctic flora. It contains many plants unknown, to 
more genial climes; but, on the other hand, sercral 
which elsewhere rise into trees or shiaibs, there creep 
along the ground, or seek shelter beneath some j)re- 
cipicc from the snow and storm. It is only in the vici¬ 
nity of the houses, where the soil hsis been enriched bj- 
the refuse of the seals, that vcgchition becomes at all 
luxuriant. In the valleys, mosses and marsh planfli re¬ 
place all others, whilst the dark rocks are clothed with 
numerous sombre-coloured lichens, which grow with 
great rapiility beneath tlie snow. It is exclusively on 
the sides of the firths tliat pasture-land occurs; and 
the gramineous plants form only^a thirteenth part of 
the vegetation instead (jf a ninth as in Iceland, in which 
nearly four times as many species occur. In the ex¬ 
treme “South, nature, thougli still bleak and steril, wears 
a more smiling appearance. In slieltcred spotj there is 
sometimes good pasturage; the service tree, which grows 
' wild, matures iis fruit; and it is thought tliat the 
•potato might Ka cultivated Avith success. But farther 
north, even in the Avarui fiirds, the birches and alters 
that overhang the rivulets are seldom th«' height of a 
man, and tlnur crooked stems are only three or four 
infihes thick. The fi)rmer ix; general aro even more 
dwarfed, whilst the willows and juniper hardly ri,se from 

* Landt c.mmerates 308 plants, of which 204 arc phenogamous, 
as growing in I'aroe, and a more complete list Wyis publishrt by 
Mr Trevelyan in the Edinburgh PhilusopIficalJourn.'iI (vol. xviii. 
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the gromid. Tliege, with the black crakeberry, wortle- 
berry, and the angelica, fbrni the usual ^getation, and 
snijply the natives with a favourite food in sumixier, 
Tlui crowberry, a low lieath-likc plant.wJfh lilack juicy 
berries of an agreeable taste, is also abundant, together 
witlx the beautiful creeping azalea, distingiished by a 
.profusion of small re^ flowers.* . • 

Iceland, as appears frotn the table^iscrted above, con¬ 
tains a far greater variety of vegetable productioys. This 
is in some degree oj^dng to its wider diversity of soil, 
from the deep marsli to thejdry sandy waste or scorified 
4ava rock, each of which possesses characteristic jdants. 
Tflough the mean temperature of no part of the island 
is higli, yet there is a considerable difterence between 
the climate of the sheltered valleys of the coast and that 
of the mountains, where iee and snow hold undisputed 
•swa}'. Hence though the number of species may be 
considered as small compared to that found in otlior 
coi»itries, it is less so than is usually supposed. Lapland, 
which forms the fairest object of comparison, notwith¬ 
standing its more favourable position for receiving acces¬ 
sions (jf plants from warmer countries, oiily contains about 
twenty more ; the number in it being 495, whilst 472 
phenogames have been deaerihed in Iceland. Com¬ 
pared with Sct)thnKl,^r()m whi^li it does not differ very 
nmcli in exteiifj the deficiency is far*more remarkable; 
the latter possessing 1155 plants, or nearly tw# and u 
half tinges as many as the fonner. Its vegetation also 
diflers considerably from that ofUritaiii, 118 of its plants, 
or one in four, being unknown in island, which is* 
nearly m the same propoftion with thoj;e of Lapland. 

The tfyptogainous plains of Iceland bear a much 
smaller relq^ion to the whole vegetation than the same 
dags in Scotland. The proportion, also, of the orders is 
strikingly «]ittcrcnt,—^th% fungi, wliicli in our coui^ry 
form forty-six per cent, of the w'hole cryptogamous vegc- 

* The most complete list of Greonlaiirl plants have seen is 
that given by Giescckc in Brewster’s KiicyMopecdia. Some notices 
may also be fo*und in Cr^ntz, Sdbresby, anil Graah, from whose 
woiks we have added a few speexs to Gieseeke’s catalogiyi. 
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tation, in Iceland arc scarcely four jjer cent. IccLuid, 
liowcvery rcliVively to North. Britain, abounds in lichens 
in the proportion of six to five, the number per cent, 
in the forme/ Ijieing fifteen, in the latter twelve and a 
lialf. In the otlien.ordcrs the proportion is also in favour 
of Iceland^ particularly in regard to the hepaticas and 
mosses ; t\.'e humble growth and imperfect organization 
of these plants eipalding tlienr. better to withstand the 
severities of tlie polar climates, of which they are thus 
characteristic forms. The seawepds or algae are also 
numerous, though less so tl;an in FaiX)C, wlicre they con¬ 
stitute above forty per cent, of the cryj)togamous vegc • 
tation, whilst in Iceland they are twenty-two, and in 
Scotland a little more than that number.* 

The flora of Iceland contains few shrubs or trees, the 
whole number which can pretend to this character being 
only thirty-two. With the exception of some thicketr 
of birch and willow there is nothing even approaching 
to the cliuracter of a wnjod ; for the vast forests of.tlie 
fonner that clothed the mountains to the very shore on 
the first arrival of the Northmen, have almost entirely 
vanished. „ Nature liersell’ has in some instances con¬ 
tributed to tliis devastation, as liapiiciied to the w’ood 
of Thingvalla, which was destroyed by volcanic fire in 
the year 15H7. The only remnants of tliesc ancient 
forests, never very magnilicent, may be traced in 
some of the sheltered valleys, wdierc w^e also find 
the most luxuriant herbage intermingled \vith nu¬ 
merous flowers. One of the finest now in existence 

at the base of ilie mountain Skardsheidi, wrhere the 

— , li ■ , ■ ■■■ , , __ 

• The first list of Icelatulie pJaiiLS seems to have been that of 
Muller inNovis Ac*Is Nat. Cur. lorn. iv. p. 203, Kt»eq. This, was 
followed 1^ that of Zoega, published in the scC'bnd volume of 
Olafscn’s Travels, and re]iublished, witli the addition of some, fifty 
bpccies, by Hooker and Mackenzie. The fullest list is, however, 
tnit of Gliemann (pp. 130 149, 17i-18<3), who has**added, chiefly 
from the contribntions of Miirck, a companion of Kotzebue in hia 
- «>»cumnavigation of the globe, above a hundred phanerogamous 
plants and (ibout as many cryptogames. These additions have 
considerably aliwed the proportion of British species, which,for¬ 
merly was nearly as six to sevei:^ and ni^toonly as three to four, or 
aix to eight. 
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Lirclies^n the centre arc eleven or twelve feet high, and 
five or six inchcf^i in diaiyicter. When ^ool^er passed 
through it their expanded blossoms diffused an agreeable 
fragrance rarely known in Iceland, whilst ikel^stuca mvi^ 
para aufliother grasses, >\ith Silene acavUis and abuiuhmco 
of the’elegant Folypc^ium dryopteris, fonned ^rich carpet 
which almost made Ipin forget the desert scenery around.* 

Wo liavc mentioned tjiat different "parts ol the island 
are distinguished by peculiar groups of plants, and we 
shall now shortly notice some of the principal of these. 
On the seashore • tlic most common are *tho Zoatera 
^naritima, Cochlcaria officin^is and danica, whoso leaves, 
commonly eaten like cabbage, are well known as 
a remedy for scurvy ; the VulnumaH amaritima and 
the lyme-grass {Klymus areiiarms)^ here as in other 
eountiies valued for binding together the loose sand. 
^ Further into the interior we see Fhleum pratense, several 
species of the bc.nt grass (^Agrostis\ the butterwort 
{^P^iguiciila vulg&ri?), used instead of garlic, Aira 
caispitosOf many kinds of our common meadow^-grasa 
{Pon), some sorrels, and the Statice armeria or thrift. 
Along with these grow Cvrasthnn viscosum and vulgatuniy 
Potentilla anaenna, whose ro^s arc still cJiteii, thoiigli 
less commonly than in the middle ages, P/nntngo Ian- 
ceolntaf ITolciig odortMus, lianunculus acris and repens^ 
Dryaa O6‘#opp<«/u>occasionally used foiHca. 'I’o these may 
bo added JJraba vema, Carex acuta^ the ^andelioij, black 
crowberry, juniper, many willow’s, and similar plants 
intermixed with flowers,such as the rose bay w’illow-hcrb 
(^Epilobium avgustifoliuni), one of tli® most beautiful of 
the Icclnndic plants, but idmost conihf^d to the western 
and cfLst^’n coasts, the winter-green, violets, primroses!? 
witti several others, and in tffe dry moon, heath, ling, and 
numerous wfi*rtleberries. In the marshes, wdiicli are very 
coAmon in the low gimnds, the plants usually met wdtli 
arc the Erfgphorum polystachyon, Menyanthes trifolitftay 
serving fw a guide to horsemen in traverting these dan¬ 
gerous ]>aths, its roots binding the soil into a firm moss, 

---— - * - g —^— - 

*•* Hooker’s ffravels^^vol. i. 320. Olafsen’s Reise, th. i, 

y. H9. * 
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whilst the Comarum palustre marks the deeper and im- 
passable spotS In the same, places also grow the ele¬ 
gant Parnasnia palustris, Jlhinanthus crista ffalli, Tri- 
glo^iin pa'lusi^. e, Carex dioica, with many others of ths 
same genus, and numerous Eqidseta, considerecL as'hurt- 
ful to catty., which yet are said to be very fond of them. 
On the mountains the vegetation<i is distinguished by 
AkhemiUa vulgaris alpina. Rheum digynum, Bartda 
alpina^ Polygonum viviimrum, from whose bulbs the na¬ 
tives form a black but wholesome bread, Silenc acanlis, 
Thalictrum*alpimim, several willows, and, in the inter¬ 
vening valleys, Gnaphalium alpinumj whilst the fissure? 
of the rocks arc adorned by the beautiful flowers of i/he 
Rhodioia rosea or mountain rose-root. 

The volcanic districts have also some distinguishing 
plants which flourish there in tlie greatest luxuriance. 
In the rocky valleys where no grass grows, the stones arc 
covered with the Iceland moss (Cetraria Islandica) 
spreading over the other lichens. The dry wastes of 
volcanic sand form the favourite locality of the wild 
com or mclur (Elgmus arenarius). Even the naked 
lava rock? arc variegated with numerous lichens and 
mosses, as tlie Parmelia'sarmentosa and Trichostomum 
canescenSf the latter being from a foot to a foot and a half 
long. The J ndromeda hyp7wides'\>iicn tnkes root in the 
fissures, thfi delica'le tint of its flowers ^.ncly contrasting 
with the unifo'rm blackness of the stone. Some time, 
hoAvever, must elapse before vegetation can commence 
on the smooth and glassy surface of these volcanic rocks; 
r and hence the older lavas are often completely white 
with a species of bryuin, wh^st the newer alongside of 
thorn ai*e still quite n/iked. Even in the immediate 
vicinity of the warm springs'many plants occur nouri^ed 
to an unnatural size hy the heat of the soil and the 
constant moisture. Thus the wild thyme is nowhere 
found in greater abundance tLin in the criicks of the 
rocky basin of ^he Geyser, which has checked the growth 
of all othf-r plants hy converting the earth into stone. 
The Prunella vulgaris was found growing close to' the 
boiling springs of Oelvcs/and he^'httained an unusual 
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Size; an^thc Senecjp sylmticus, never found in any othejr 
part of the island, occurred among some rtibbish at the 
AkraJivcr. At the baths of Laugames we observe tj^e 
Sisymbrium nasturtium^ PotentUla anserhta, and Plantago 
majory its feaves being*wrftikled by tile great heat. The 
two last are also common near other hot springs, the 
peighbourhood of wlfich seems to b« their •favourite 
locality.# In the warm clhy near Kr»uvig, the Ranun¬ 
culus acris, PotentUla anstrina, and the Torntentilla 
erecta occur with the k*aves of their corolla doubled. A 
species of cliara has also bcen*found flowering and bear¬ 
ing seeds in one of those springs, the temperature of wliich 
was*so high as to boil an egg in four miputes. 

Few of the Icelandic plants arc deserving of notice for 
their utility to the hunuin species. Many of those used 
for food or other purposes rather prove the poverty of 
tfec land, which compels its inhabitants to have recourse 
to such miserable Epbstitutes, than their own intrinsic 
excellence; and some formerly much esteemed are now 
neglected, the extension of commerce having introduced 
foreign substances, which have entirely superseded 
them. Thus the Geranium syh^ticumy one of*the most 
beautiful plants, found every where adoraing the frag¬ 
ments of rock with its large sky-blue flowers, was for¬ 
merly gathercd*for dyeing blue,«though the art is now 
lost. This colour ^aa considered as the m^^t appropriate 
for warriors, and Odin himself is always represenfbd as 
wearing garments of this hue, probably procured from 
the same plant, indigo and other exotic dye-stuffs being 
then unknown. # 

To the same class we mu^ refer the Elymus arenarius, 
chieiW valncd in other countnies as bindi]|g together, by 
its long creep^g roots, the loose sand on the seashore, 
but in many parts of Iceland, particularly the eastern 
coast, its seeijs are carefully collected and made int« 
meal. This plant, the melur of the natives, is a kind 
of grass, with a spike or ear four or five inches longf 
and generally appears in a sandy soil. The ^osliore and 
the ttacts of 'wlcani^j^hes ii^the interior, are equally 
favourable to its growth, though it is pyncipally fron| the 
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latter that i^c seeds used for bread ai;? obtaiocA*; and tfjc 
natives* regal'd it as a great gift wlierewith the wise 
Q’cator .hasjblessed those monmful wastes. The harvest 
is in Angiisi!^ wlien it becomes white in the car^ biit'as 
it is seldom fiillj, ripe, it requires to be dHed before 
grinding. ’ It is cut with a sickle, mode up in bundles, 
and carried home on tlic backs'of horses. It is thep 
separated from th.> straw and*ground in hand-mills, cut 
out of-a block of lava, into fine meal of a grayish colour. 
It is either baked into bread or e-itcn boiled with milk, 
and has a sweetish taste somewhat similar to malt, 
though more agreeable. It is thought more nourish;«-g 
than the meal imported from abroad; and the inhabi^ants 
of Myrdals, where it grows most abimdantly', not only 
supply themselves with this voluntary bounty of nature, 
but send it to other parts of tho country. It is, how¬ 
ever, far from being productive, and the natives con¬ 
sider it a good harvest when forty horse-load yield a 
tonne or fonr English bushels of meal. 

The willows are remarkably abundant, one or other 
of the seventeen species being found shooting up almost 
every where. The mqst common kinds are the SaKx 
glauca, myrtilloMes, and lapponum, the last two, though 
familiar in Sweden, being unknown in Britain. Next 
to these is the.^^Sh/iA reticulata^ and dli the rocks the 
Balix myrsinifes and herhacea, Molif of them arc low 
creeping shrubs, and they are principally valued as food 
for cattle. The ink commonly used in Iceland is pre¬ 
pared from a decoction of this tree mixed with that of 
the arbutus or •bear-berries. 

No plants'afe more abiihdant than some' species of 
Oarex, particpJUirly the Girex acuta, whieh,''whilo they 
form the best pasture in the island, prove also the^'truly 
European character of its botany. Though about a third 
■ 3f the thirty-seven species feund in this extern *ve genus 
are unknowp to Britain, yet they have almost ail been 
met with in other parts of the continent, particularly 
in the cJid, mountainous regions of Lapland and Norway. 
It is, however, curious tp obser^^ some which opjlfear to 
have strayed froin more'/Southern region \ as the Carex 
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ornithopoda from Jtaly and Germany, the Care^ 
rujtestriis from the mountains of Savoy. Thft aaiuG remark 
applies to the Saxifrages, of which twenty-one species 
grow ip that island; all being European except two, flie 
Saxifraga Groinlandicn aftd tricuspitkita, Avhich belong 
to the neighbouring country of Greenland. Th^t*entians, 
another family characteristic of the colder i-egkms of the 
earth, also illustrate this ^oint. Of 4lic twelve species 
eleven occur in Europe, mostly in the Alps of Switzer¬ 
land and Scaudinayi.'i^ whilst only one, th^ Qentiana 
qmnquefoUuy is American, being found in Pennsylvania, 
^^cw of the other plants deserve particular notice, 
though we may mention the Koenigia {slandicat which 
was first discovered in this island by the botanist after 
whom it is named, and since that period in Greenland 
and Faroe. The Angelica Archangelica is accounted a 
^eat delicacy by the natives of this and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, who use both the stalk and root. It is 
found of the greatest size and perfection on those moun¬ 
tains near the coast where the sea-fowl build their nests. 
In Greenland it is called quannek, a name derived from 
the old Norwegian language, apd it is considered better 
flavoured in those northern regions than in warmer 
countries. Wc former^ mentioned the gathering of the 
fiaUagrass or Ibeland moss {CePrarie^ Islandica), as a 
favourite employment of the females diying the sum¬ 
mer months. Of this vegetable there arc three eft four 
varieties, but the best. Which is of a bright-browDb colour, 
grows on the rocks and stones in the most barren parts 
of the lapd, and requires three years attain its full 
size. It is used as their daijy food by mafi^ of the natives. 
Wh^ its'bitter purgative ^ality has-been extracted 
by boiling itein water, it is dried, risduced to powder, 
and j}ither made into bread or mixed witli milk. Its 
medicinal effects in coughs, consumptions, and othar 
complaints, fiavo been long known to t^o Icelanders, 
and have led to its introduction into foreign countrief* 
The joor natives prefer this plant to all otljerYood, and 
’gratefully ackhowled^ “ thri a bountiful Providence 
sends them bread out of the ^eryf stores.** 
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' CHAPTER XII. 

Zooh^y of Iceland, Greenthnd,'and Faroe. 


General View of animated Nature in these Climates— Mammalia 
—Domestic Animals—Rein-deer—Fox—Polar Bear—Intro¬ 
duction on the Ice—White Hare—Greenland Mouse—Iceland 
Mice ferry Rivers—Seal—Morse—Cetaceous Mammalia—La- 
mantin — Dolphins — Ca’ing Whale — Narwai — Cachelot — 
Common Whale—Gradual Extinction—OaNiTnoLOcr—Ea^^e 
— J crfalcon — Owls — Crows — Raven — Grouse — Finches — 
Plover — Lapwing—Heron — Oyster-catcher—Singing^ Swan 
—-Ducks—Eider Duck ^Societies of Birds—Puffins—Auk— 
Cormorant—Solan Goose—Gulls—Skuas—Petrels—No Rep¬ 
tiles in Iceland or Faroe—I chthvology—S almon — Trout 
— CapcUn— Eels — Herrjng — Cod — Remora — Flat Fish — 
Sharks—Molluscous Animals—Crustacea—Insects—Radiated 
Animals. 

1 

All those circufnstances which regtilate the distribu¬ 
tion animat life on the surface of the globe combine 
to limit both its variety and abufndance in the countries 
now under consideration. Their insular situation puts 
nearly an entire, stop to the migration of most tribes of 
mammalia, aisd of those land-birds endowed with the 
least powerful organs ofodlight, whilst thcp ice-bound 
earth and inclement skies refuse sufHcient nourishment 
to promote the increase of such as are native to them. 
^ the more extensive of these lands, in. their central 
regions at Ic^t, are doomed to almost perpetual deso- 
^]!^tion, they only prove congenial abodes to such anim ala 
as live e^Aer wholly or in part amidst the waters of the 
ocean. There they are ^ot onl;^ supplied with aound* 
ant fQod, but by the ncarljy uniform temperature of this 
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immense *fluid m^, arc protected from the frequent 
vicissitudes that occur on land. Hence Sihes,* water- 
fowl, and the amphibious mammalia, together with those 
rapacious birds, fit emblems of the old whoso 

soaring fli||;ht and predatory habits vrender them the 
denizens of every clime, constitute the great bflllc of the 
■^ertebrated animals. •Thus, whilst tlyre are*probably 
no indigenous land quadfifpeds in Farr«e at all, in Iceland 
there are only three or four,—two foxes, the, polar 
bear, alid perlia]^ a •species of mouse,—all,of which, 
it is likely, were floated thither on the Greenland ice. 
Hi^n in tliis latter country, though frequently united 
in \\^nter to the American continent, the rein-deer, the 
white hare, and another variety of mouse, form the 
only additions to the former scanty list. On the other 
hand, the seals and cetaceie are numerous and prolific, 
and probably, by the food and clothing they supply, 
alone render many, portions of those dreary regions 
habittble to the human race. 

The consideration of the other classes of animals 
would confirm these views. Thus, the feathered tribes, 
notwithstanding their greater nowers of locomotion, 
manifest the same subjection to The all-pervading inflif- 
ence of climate. In Iceland more than a half of the 
species enumertAed belong to theiNatatorial orders, and 
nearly onc-lialf di^ the remainder to The Grallatorial; 
so that three-fourths of the species, and a far lai^ev pro¬ 
portion oftindividuals, are more or less aquatic ip their 
habits, whilst many of the residue are little more than 
occasional stragglers, which can scaif|^ly be reckon¬ 
ed among*the natives of tlfb land. In ^ho two other 
countries nearly the same relations exist; so that in all 
of them the species beneficial to man chie^y occur on the 
seashore. Thoftgh the fishes, from their place of resi¬ 
dence, are less affected by^atmosplierical changes, yej^ 
when we exclude the Salmonids, which appear to de¬ 
light in the gelid rivers of the north, almost the who]^ 
iiiliabit the ocean. \ 

• OnSy about a dozen^f true Jond mommaAa arc found 
in those regions, and two-thii^ of thc% have been i^tro- 
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ducecl by n»^n. Among the latter a^e the <log and cat; 
the former 6i which is used in Greenland as a beast of 
burden and for food, but in the two other countries only 
valued for lus ::ssistan<-e in taking charge of the flocks. 

o\/s, the last generally without horns, 
with four or five, have also been con¬ 
veyed thilher from foreign countj ies. This is also the 
case with the rein-deer, which, though indigf’iioiia in 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, was introduced into Iceland 
so late as 1770, when three of them v’^cro brought from 
Norway and liberated in+he south* of the island; and 
since that time they have so much increased, that ha^Is 
of thirty, forty, or even a hundred, are not unfre- 
qucntly seen in the mountainous districts. The natives 
make no use of them cither domesticated or tor tho 
chase, but complain much of the injury they do in con¬ 
suming the moss. As they seem to thrive, it is probahio 
that they might, if tamed, prove a valuable addition to 
the comforts of the inhabitants. ' 

Two species of the fox occur in Iceland, the white or 
arctic fox {Canin lagopuf^ and the blue fox {Canin fuU- 
ginosus).* The fimt o^^ these, sometimes named the 
isatis, is seldom found at a great distance from the polar 
circle, near which a|>pears to be its favourite residence. 
It is of a white eoloui both summer and winter, and is 
by some writej^ regarded as only a Viriety of the other 
kind/ which it much resembles in its luihits. This is 
more numerous, and very destructive to the flocks, and 
is larger and handsomer than the former. In Green¬ 
land it frcquen“= the seashore, living among fragments 
.,of rocks or kales in the cliffs, and feeding on small 
birds, eggs, shell-fish, and even on grass Oi' seaweed. 
The fur, whicli is very thick, soft, and silky, is in 
summer spotted with gray, blue, or white, and is highly 
prized in China. Olafsen says that the common brown 
fox (Cants vi>lpes') is also found in Iceland, and that it 
C^metimes attacks even the old sheep, clinging to them 
till theywiall down through exhaustion; but both these 
statements require confirmation,,^' Theso^ animals “havef 
prob> bly been transported' to this island from Green- 


Horses, ^oats, < 
and sheep often 
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land on the floath^ ice,—a mode of conveyance wliicli 
they are reported sometimes to employ in"^asatng frofti 
one island to another; and the last-mentioned traveller, 
(Hi one occasion, saw no fewer than fo^r^n biie pftco 
sailing a\#ay on some,siicli voyage of, discovery. When 
tliey miss the islands they drift out into the and are 
^Ibst, to the great joj»of the inhahitayts, as ^hen they 
effect .-i landing they cirtier destroy,or chase away all 
the cider ducks and otlier birds. 

Thcf most foripidqjile animal found in these lands is 
the large white or polar ^ear (^Ursm maritimus or 
m^tivus), though it seems only an occasional visitant of 
thd inhabited districts. It migrates to West Greenland 
with the floating ice in the beginning of winter, and 
leaves it again about the end of June. In Iceland it 
has been known from the first period of the colonization, 
•being very often brought thither on the floes. They 
are seldom numerous, twelve or thirteen being the 
greiAest number mentioned as arriving in any one season, 
and, as they commit great havoc among the cattle, the 
inhabitants soon destroy them. 

The white hare is only found in Greeiilsynd, where 
it frequents the snowy mountains, retaining this colcrur 
Jill the year round. The other animals of this order 
are rats and in ice, tfte former, with nothing peculiar 
either in appearance or habits. Of tile latter the species 
found by Moresby (Afus Grocnlandicus) seems peculiar to 
the eastern coast, an^ approaches in character to the 
lemmings. In Iceland, Olafsen mentions a white species, 
cither a variety of the (iommon houSb-mousc or of the - 
ficld-mohse (M. tiylvaticu^, found in oo^siderable num¬ 
bers in the woods, wherc'*it ^llects nuts for the wintiT’f 
store of pi^vision. ^'In their distant excursions for 
berries •these *little animals have frequently to cross 
rivers, over w’hich, on tlieiy return, they are said to 
tlieir bootytin the following ingenious manner:—Jme 
party of from six to ten select a flat piece of dry 
dung, in the middle of which they place the l^erries ma 
hedp, and, aft^r lann^ing it, embark upon* it with their 
heads joined in the middle,JSiid their tails pendent like 
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rudders in the stream. In this manner the passage is 
accomplished,) though the unstable bark often suffers 
shipwreck, when the navigators must save themselves 
by-swimming, yyitli the loss of their whole caigo.* 

The history of the ampliibioua mammalia'on these 
coasts is ntore interesting and the species more numerous. 
Six or sev^n kinds of seal are found in Iceland, and two 
or three others, known only^y their native <namcs, 
occur in Greenland, They arc of very great importance 
to the inhabitants of all those countries fur theiV flesh 
and oil, but especially for their skins, which are used both 
as a dress and as an article of export. These animals hsrs 
long to the carnivorous order of naturalists, and tlieir 
heads,both in form and expression,have a considerable re¬ 
semblance to that of a dog. Like it, too, they are easily 
tamed, and soon become strongly attached to their keeper 
or those who feed them. Their body is long and nearly 
conical, whilst their feet, almost buried in the skin, 
have much the appearance of fins. They are exceedi*.gly 
curious and inquisitive, any new object in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their haunts attracting their notice, often to their 
destruction, especially in those places where they have 
^ot been much harassed by man. They will follow a boat 
a long time seemingly astonished at the strange spec¬ 
tacle ; and in Iceland tlvjy arc frequently Scon far inland, 
having been enticed from their natire element by the 
light of some cottage-window. The most generally dif¬ 
fused species is the Phoca vitulina or common seal, found 
in vast herds on all the European coasts. The rough seal 
b {Phoca hispida) is dlso common in all the three countries, 
though in Karoft apparently Birger and more numerous 
^han farther north. It thc% measures six or e^ren seven 
feet in length, and frequents the same haunts with the 

^ * Olafsen, th. i. p. 117. Doubt? have been thrown by Hooker 
(v^. i. p. 52) and others on the truth of this accoiint, which the 
author relates on .the authority of eye-witncsscs. It nas since been 
^'wnfirmed by Henderson (vol. ii. p. 185-167), who met with two 
pei’sons whjL had seen it repeatedly. The more we consider the 
wonderful tnapt ition of the instiucts of animals to their peculiar , 
eircumstanccs, thp less reason shall we fi’^ ^ for surprise that in one 
country^hqr should possess habil^^ unknown to them in another. 
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former.* In GrecnLind it never occurs in the open sc*a, 
rcnmiiiing always^ear the fixed ice, ^nd gmljrally north¬ 
ward of Disco Bay, many thousands being kill^ every 
jiLvu* in Omenak’s Firth in latitude 72°. •Accfoi’din^ to 
Fabri(5ius»and Gieseclje, lyho make i^ the same with Ph, 
fmtida^ it is the smallest known species, scldcn* exceed¬ 
ing four feet in length. This would^ incline us to sus- 
*pect that it is not the same with the pne founa in Faroe. • 
In Iceland it is scarce, only a tew scattered ones bemg 
met with on the southern coast. 

The hooded seal*(!^*A. cristata; lemina o^ Mohr), so 
4 !j|med from a piece of loose skin on the head, which can 
bennflated at pleasure, and is drawn over its eyes when 
menaced (at which time its nostrils also become like 
bladders), is rarely seen in Faroe and Iceland, but found 
in great flocks round Cape Farewell. Nearly equal to it 
Jn size is the great seal (PA. harhata\ only observed in 
wMnter on the northern const of Iceland, and seldom in 
Greenland. The fiarj) or half-moon seal (PA. Grcenlan- 
dica), known by the large block spots on its sides, from 
which it has received its name, migrates to Greenland 
from the north twice a-ycar, but is rare in th§ two other 
countries. The Phoca gryphi^ of Fabricius, consideKd 
by Professor Nillson as a distinct genus, and named by 
him Haliochems gri^uSy occu^;^ in Iceland, where it 
attains a size of oiglit feet in length. * 

Much resembling tlie seals in its l?ody and*limbs, 
though very different in the form of its head, is the 
morse or walrus (Trichecus rout mrus). It has no cutting 
or canine teeth in the under jaw, w4iich is very much 
compressed, to make rooiit for the two gnormous tusks^ 
sometimes twenty-four idcheslong, which project down¬ 
wards from the upper one. ■ These consitt of coarse ivory, 
and their hii^d sockets raising up the whole front of the 
facd, covered with numeroj^s semitransparent bristles, 
it a grim mjjestic aspect. It is twenty feet long, weighs 
from 600 to 1500 lbs., and its skin, generally an ii^|Jj)H 
thick, is covered with sliort gray or yellowish brown 
. haivs. The largest ^ found in the Tjy S9a, keeping on 
the floating ice, andTccding*on fiici and small jnarine 
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animals. They Jirc easily destroyed when catight out 
of the wateri*^ hut wjken attacked in tlieir native element 
they sometimes attempt to overset a boat, or make 
hoK's in ii wrji their teeth. The small island of Siiitok, 
at the mouth o^ Disco Firth,^formed of alluvial land, 
is covered«vith an immense quantity of their hones .and 
skulls. At present, it only occasionally visits Iceland, 
though the number of teeth acid other remains jiug up 
on the shore prove its former abundance, and even in 
1708 a vast number appeared on the eastern coast. It 
still more rarely finds its way to Far6e, where only two 
or three have been met with. 

Of the herbivorous cetiicca, the only species found is 
the Munatus Scptentrionalis or lamantiri, which has a 
considerable resemblance to the animal last described. 
As it is, however, very rare on those coasts, we shall 
not detain the reader wdth any description of it, hnt pass 
on to the common cetacea. Though some varieties of 
them occur in every sea, yet the Polar Ocean sceiijs to 
be their favourite resort; and against its cold tempera¬ 
ture they are provided with a sufficient defence in the 
thick coating of blubber every where lining their smooth 
polished skins. The old-northem authoi’s divided this 
family into tliosc possessed of teeth, or ravenous whales, 
and those without thesQ weapons «f offenee ; the former 
containing the modem dolphins, the mnst voracious and 
cruel of the race. Many of them are eaten, both in Ice¬ 
land and Greenland, their flesh tasking like coarse beef, 
though somewhat oily, hut others, according to the an- 
. cient laws of the former country, were forbidden to bo 
used as food. One of the m-tst valued is the beluga or 
^liitc-fish (JDelphiyms albicqns), which measures from 
twelve to eighteen feet long, with a small, round, very 
fleshy head, and short blunt teeth. It migrates to West 
Jjrrecnland every year, about the end of November, aiid is 
I^ed with tlie harpoon, or caught in strong l^cts. The oil 
jmade from its blubber is of the best and whitest quality, 
anrfl its skin, an inch thick, is eaten raw, dried, or boiled. 
The comr5on'''doIphin (/>. delphis)^^ is found in all ‘*tho 
three countries, as well ai^^he porpoise (D. pJwccma), 
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and diiftng a storm arc seen gamboling round the ships, 
as if delighting in the contest of the cktncnts. ITie 
grampus (^1). orm), sometimes named the sword-fish, 
?l*om the peculiar shape of its pointed dortR.1 firt, is own of 
the larg^t of the gfmis, being occasionally more than 
twenty-five feet in length. It is of a fierci^«voraciou 9 
disposition, roaming iibout in numerous herds, preying 
on the,larger fish, and pven attacking the whale himself.* 
The ca’ing whale or grind (7), globicepa^ Cuv. />. melas, 
or deductOTy Traill)^oimd in large flocks off tile Faroe 
Islands, and f/irtKer south ^near Orkney and Shetland, 
-is not mentioned among the animals of the more northern 
colintrics. Some hundreds, and even a thousand, have 
been known to run ashore in the liays at one time. 
A similar accident also happens to the hottle-noscd whale 
(^Delphimis or Hyperoodon bidens), of which eleven hun¬ 
dred arc said to have been captured in the Ilval Fiord in 

Uic winter of 1809.* 

* 

Ihc most celebrated animal of this family is, however, 
the narwal {Monodon monoceroft'), or sea-unicom. Pro¬ 
perly speaking, they have no teeth, but in their place, a 
single tusk, wreathed with a spiral groove, ^nd directed 
straight forwards. This is eifht or ten feet long, wlritc, 
solid as the hardest bone, and surpassing ivory in all 
its qualities. • They lire said tg employ it in procuring 
their food, eithcf sea-grass or molluscous animals, and 
in defending themselves from their enemies. Xhey are 
most numerous in Greenland, north of latitude 70°, 
where they are found during the severest winters, in the 
fissures of the icc. The inhabitants cat both the flesl^ 
and skifi, whilst their tuslfS form one dt^he most valuable 
articles <of export. Only Jjiat on the left side usually 
attains its |^11 growth, the other renlaining hidden in 
the socket, Though on rare occasions both have been 
found of nearly equal lenp-^h. They were formerly SM. 
at an exortitant price, as the horns of the fiibulous land* 
unicorn, but are now only valued as ivo^*y _ ^_ 

* It was probably the cotamon dolphin, of wh^h iWis rclatec^in 
the'Annals, thnt in thc^ear 133L 1700 were driven ashore in Ice¬ 
land, and some years alrerward%nfirst 600 and ^hen 800. 
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The cachelots are distiuguished from the othcrcetacea 
h/'the immerlse bulk and truncated fonn of their headH. 
Two species (Physeter microps and macroceplhalus) occur 
in the Iceland < 0003 , of which the last, or blunt-headed 
cachelot, is the more common.. The whale is ’too well 
known to* wequire any lengthened description, though 
one of the most useful and wonderful animals found in 
• those seas. Five species, the Balaena mysticetuf, phy- 
mluSf boopSf musculus, and rostraia, frequent the vicinity 
of those lands, and even occur on the coasts of Bi'itain, 
though the incessant persecution of man has now mostly 
driven them to seek safety in the icy waters of the arctic 
regions. The species of tliis genus are very imperfectly 
determined, and it seems still doubtful whether the four 
last mentioned are not varieties, or the young of one 
onlv. The first or common whale is the most valuable 
species, and, notwithstanding its immense bulk, the 
tamest and most easily caughk None of the others are 
much different from it; and as their bone is inferior in 
quality, and the blubber also in quantity, they are less 
sought after by Europeans, though the Greenlanders 
prefer the fin-fish (il. physalus) on account of its flesh, 
yhkh they say has a ple^ant taste. In ancient times 
the inhabitants of Icehmd fitted out large boats for this 
fishery, and every person of consideration “engaged in it. 
But the misfortunes that befell the^^ountry in the 
middle ages having destroyed the spirit which prompted 
to this enterprise, it soon fell entir'“ly into the hands of 
strangers, whose incessant pursuit has driven the few 
,fish that escaped tlAsm to more northern latitudes, and 
the larger kinds are now seldom seen on the coast. 
The gr 'dual extermination pf this and some of the fore- 
mentioii'^d specie^eems to point out the intention of Pro¬ 
vidence that man, as he advances in civiliShtion,'8hoi}ld 
Jb%more dependent for food and clothing on the domes¬ 
tic races of animals and the produce of his own industry. 

indeed find that the nations whose chief resources 
are’placcd in the spontaneous gifts of nature, resemble, 
in their Wild ‘V'-d wandering cliar^-ter, the creatufes 
they pursue, and the alternate abundance and famine 
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consequent on such unccrte^n sut)p]ies seem to unfit 
them for any steady and pcrsfcvering lino conduct.* 

The winged tribes, endowed with more powerful or¬ 
gans of locomotion, are better adapted |(ff being difftised 
through*islands tlum those animals whose wanderings 
are confined to the land. But even the srlhfiler birds, 
'that frequent inland situations, arc ^ttle lia\}le to those 
accidejits which seem ^tt) have beeiji often tlie means o^ 
disseminating species through wide ranges of ^country. 
A cutious instinct possessed by those that ipliabit shores 
or islands also prevents t^icm from being carried by 
^unexpected tempests to other lands. In their excur- 
sibns over the ocean, they generally against the wind, 
so that they may be aided by it when returning home 
with weary wing. Yet sudden storms or unexpected 
changes in the direction of the gale often bear them out 
to sea, and, together with the known migratory inelina’ 
tions of many of .the species, account for tlie presence 
of dll the feathered inhabitants of these islands. 

Tlie largest of the falcon tribe common to these three 
countries is the cinereous eagle or A^utVa albicilla), 

distinguished by its brown clouded plumage, ivhich varies 
much at different ages. It generally frequents the %ea- 
coast, sitting on the rocks with flagging wings, or flying 
slowly along the shofe, looking-for its prey. In Iceland 
it also inhabits the fresh water lakes^feeding on the trout 
and salmon. In Faroe, a pair were accustomed 4;o breed 
on a rqpk in Tindh#lin, so steep that the bo|jdest bird- 
catchers never dared to scale it. Once they carried oft* a 


chUd, and were followed to their cy^ by the distracte^k 
mother^ but too late to stfve her infant^ 

ificeland or jer-falcvi (F. Islandhuis) also found 
in all these^countries, though most contmon is the island 
wl^enc^ it is named, was formerly much prized for 
liawking, ^d great nunibers were exporte<yfvery 
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At tliat time the l^ng of Denmark had a falconer in 
the island tol^atch oc buy the young, and the inhabitants 
were forbidden to molest them. It is a powerful bird, 
two'’feet longf*v^ith white plumage, often marked by 
dusky lines or spots# They are by no means numerous in 
Iceland, eV«Bn though they are now no longer sought for. 
They were/^ught jn nets baited with a live partridge or 
‘'"pigeon, and sold for a price v&rying according to their 
colour, ^ose altogether white being most valuod. The 
bird-catchersi received about £2, for each; and tlie 
whole were sent to Denmark to the royal mews, whence 
they were distributed as presents throughout Europe.^ 
The only species of owl found in those countries is 
the snowy owl (^Strir nyctas, Tcmm.), called orpik by the 
Greenlanders. The plumage of the young ones is 
variegated with brown spots or bars, but these vanish as 
they grow older. Its favourite resort is the vicinity 
of the glaciers in the interior of the country, wlicrc it 
preys on every bird it can master, both by night Imd 
day. It sometimes visits Iceland, and is met os far south 
as the Orkney Islands. 

Several species of crows are observed in those regions, 
' particularly in Faroe. There tlie common crow {Corvus 
corniv) is very abundant, and though in smaller numbers, 
the carrion crow and jackdaw. The two fbrmcr are also 
found in Iceland, tfioiigh very seldomt*'’ The largest of 
the genus, however, the raven, is more numerous in 
that island, where it is the most coramon bird, apd seems 
to thrive remarkably, being at once larger, stronger, 
rand bolder, than id more southern countries. It is very 
jpipacious, destroying the laiilbs, sheep, and all small 
animals it can find, and is 'ery injurious to rtie eider 
ducks, cbcoing tlfem from their nests, and sucking their 
eggs, or devouring their young. It is, Tor tlie same 
- -si-'se, at constant enmity vdth the oyster-catcher, 
wliimbrcl, ployer, and skua. In summer they are 
(pdir-ersed over the whole island, but on the approach of 
winter, they ^ttach themselves to the houses in parties 
varying from two to ten, .accordi»*j to tkeir size aEnd 
number of inhabitants. Tlpy remain there till spring, 
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and uD^c in driving away any stranger that may ven¬ 
ture to intrude inlo their society. • • • • * 

In Faroe a variety is not uncommon, which is de- 
^rihed as cither altogether or partially^hite. SOme 
systematfe writers mako it a particular species under 
the name of Corvus leucophceux. Tliough dbServed in. 
jt’he Orkneys, it is most common in Jhc fori^er islands, 
where 4 )hscrvation proves it to be merely a variety. It • 
is found in the same nests with others of the ordinary 
colour', and they .^rc^ven seen paired togctli^r for years, 
when sometimes tfic young &re all black, at others one 
%{^thc number is white. 

Two or three species of grouse occur in those coun¬ 
tries. The ptarmigan (^Putrao lagopus^ during the sum¬ 
mer, when it is of a brownish colour, inhabits the 
Greenland mountains, feeding on the crowberrie^ and 
•in winter descends to the valleys on the shores. Ac¬ 
cording to Faber i^ is not found in Iceland; but another 
is s<*;n there, namely, the Petrao albus^ willow-grouse, 
or snow-ben, of a larger size and rodder colour espe¬ 
cially when in its summer dress. The quail {Perdix 
coturnix') on rare occasions visits Faroe. The rock-dove 
(Cotumba lima) nestles in all* the iiiliabited island;^ of 
that g^oup ; but it contrives to conceal its nest with so 
much skUl, that it if seldom discovered by the inha¬ 
bitants. It is oi^ bluish-ash colour, jvith some white 
and black spots, and feeds on the unripe barley, w well 
as on th[^ roots of stync plants. It is the siync with 
the Columba amas of Pennant, and seems common on 
all the steep rocky coasts of Europe. ^ : 

Other smaller land-biyil are very ferva^ and many tlu^ 
coi^tantly reside in Britaiiuare there migratory. This 
is the case^with the Lapland-finch, ^he redpolc, the 
wl^atelr, ancT the snow-bunting, that hardy denizen of 
tile north, which are neaxly all that are foimd in Gnpk^ 
land. In icelond and Faroe the redwings blackbird, and 
fieldfare also occur, together with the starling and 
waqtail. If to these we odd the common ^ren, the 
idow-pipk, the s^^low and martin, which, however, 
are very seldom seen in Inland, wo shall have aaume- 
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rated almost the whole species hnown, Faroe is, how¬ 
ever, someti]£t6s visitted by the lark, the yellow wagtail, 
the wryneck, and on one occasion at least by the beautiful 
goluen-crestecTwren, whose brilliant tints excited great 
astonishment among the native^ ^The rock-pipit is also 
a commoh^lnhabitant of the coast, running about among 
the loose s;toncs aivl seaweed. 

' The Grallatorial tribes are comparatively more'mume- 
rous, tlyjir aquatic habits supplying them witli greater 
abundance of food. Greenland is still the most deficient, 
possessing only about half as many as cither of the 
two other countries, probably in consequence of fCS 
rocky soil. Tlie snipe is found in them all. The ringed 
and golden plovci's arc also common migratory birds, 
visiting them all in spring, and retiring before winter 
commences, whilst the Charadrius auratus is peculiar 
to Faroe. The beautiful crested lapwing occurs in’ 
Faroe and the south of Iceland, w'herc, as well as in 
Greenland, the jadreka, or black-tailed god wit 
melanura)y is sometimes seen. The curlew is also rare ; 
but the whimbrel is .more frequent, enlivening the 
dreary marshes, with w;hosc scenery their wild harsh 
' cries well accord. 

The heron is only an occasional summer visitant of those 
islands, where many sti^ange stories are ibid of it, and 
the Faroese fishermen believe themselves sure of success 
when they have one of its feet in their pocket. The 
oyster-cateher (JTasmatopus ostrealigus), haunts* the sea¬ 
shore, feeding on worms and shell-fisli, which last it 
opens with its beq k. Landt relates that when it attempts 
this with some; df the larger muscles, the latter often 
closes its shell, androids th's bird fast till it is'?augM by 
the natives. In these islands it builds its- nest in the 

to 

moors by the sides of streams or lakes, and tho?igh 
wN-^ally shy, will then pursue 4he hunter with deafening 
cries. It is a gwom foe to the ravens, crow\«, and skuas, 
will not permit them to approach its nest, driving 
them away with repeated blows of its long bill. On 
this accotint it is a favourte witlto^lhc natives, who are 
unwilling to see it shot. remains in Iceland aU tho 
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year ; but in winter is only found the,.f)Utlicrn dis¬ 
tricts, whereas in summer it also visits the north. 

^The Natatorial order of birds are more ni][uatic in t^eir 
habits'thtRi even the forrqer, and betterridaptcd by their 
orgaiiusation for procuring their foodT amidst waters. 
Their feet, situated |ar back, and their palmated toes 
\cndcrthcm expert swmvners,whilst^heyar5 protected 
by their dense plumag^, saturated with oil and lined 
with thic^ down, from the effects of cold and nfoisture. 
They are thus wbll fitted to subsist in the dreary re- 
■^ions of the north, whei’e* though the rivers and 
marshes Jnay be hound up in ice, and the land buried 
beneath the snow, they can generally find nourishment 
on the restless ocean. 

The largest and noblest of this class is undoubtedly 
^hc wild or whistling swan {Gygnus musicus), with pure 
white plumage, slightly tinged on the head with orange 
yellow. This majestic bird is five feet long, and with 
extended wings eight broad. It is raredy seen in Green¬ 
land, and appears merely to rest in Faroe on its journeys 
to and from Iceland in the spring and autumn. Some of 
them, however, remain all thc*winter in the latter, asd 
during the long dark nights their wild song is often heard 
as they are pairing initroops fropi one place to another. 
It appears to be a Jcind of signal or watchword, to pre¬ 
vent the dispersion of the party, and^is described as 
remarkably pleasant, resembling the tones of a violin, 
though somewhat hi^er, each note occurring* after a 
distinct interval. This music is said to presage a thaw, 
and hence the Icelanders aie well plealtd when, in long- 
continued, frosts, it breaks ^leir repose. In summei* 
thcflS birds are found in many of the kkes and rivers, 
particularly'^nrar the Skaga and Ilorgar Fiords; and 
the]^ are very numerous on the Arnarvatns and Ild- 
tevarde-heid^, where a fract of forty miles long ny 
twenty brodd is almost entirely covered by marshei^ 
lakes, and small ponds. Here they lay their eggs In 
spring, which are gatjjicred hy the natives, dftd ih August, 
when the old Ibirds m’^ult a^the young cannot yet fly, 
many persons go thither to ^lect 1)141 feathers anr> catch 

il 
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the birds. C^side|the quills, the skhis ure also of con¬ 
siderable value, and the natives eat the flesh, which is 
dr}: and tougk.* 

Next to this we may noti<;ie the wild goefse {^Anser 
feru9)y wltich remains during the summer in Faroe; but 
now becoming much rarer, as it,retires to more secure 
retreats. The duigk tribe is also veiy numerous in the 
lakes and rivers, especially in the Myvatn, ii\.the north 
of Iceland.^ The mallard {^Anas bos^han) the origin of the 
domestic duck, is generally diffused ttirough them all, and 
the teal is common in Iceland and Faroe, Limdt 
tions the among the birds of the lattcrcountry, 

though only once seen by him. This is pcrluips the same 
with the small duck, less than the teal and with a bunch 
of feathers on its head, which is sometimes shot tlicro 
in winter, which Graba thinks may perhaps be thr 
citron-duck of Norway. The sliieldrako {A nos Tadorm) 
is the most lively-coloured of all the family, the gifound 
of the plumage being white, the head green, the wings 
varied with white, block, red, and green, whilst its 
breast is qdomed with a cinnamon-coloured zone, it is 
found in Iceland, and rndxes its nest in the stindy downs. 

More interesting, however, than any of these are the 
eider ducks, of whichvwe find two sposies (Somateria 
gpcctahilis and 8, iftollissima) in those«>cold regions. The 
first of these, ^he king-duck, notwithstanding its high- 
sounding name, is almost eclipsed by its qeighbour. 
This bird is observed in all these countries, and is indeed 
very widely difFiised round all the coasts of the northern 
Atlantic. In ^5nter they rfsort to the open sda, return¬ 
ing to the small islands op^thb coast in spring whq^ tho 
grass begins to ‘grow. In Iceland they are exceedingly 

I »l ■! I ■ ■ ■ II I .1— 

* Tho account of the midnight song of the swan, U from O^^sen, 
says that it, das allerangenehmste zu hijren ist, ** is the most 
ple^asant to hear.** The singing of the swan is now regarded as a 
fable, yet Henderson talks of hearing them ** singing melodiously*' 
»*^the Hvita. In the Eddawe also find Niord, when compelled to 
residu in the interior of the country, saying, How do 1 hate tho 
abode of |j!ie n&buntains t There one heara nothing but the ha*Arling 
of wolves, insteail of the sweq^ singingfri the swans who dwell on 
the seusbores.'*—Vid. Mallet's ^orth. Ant. vul, ii. p. 56, Hen- 
dersozf, vol. ii. pp. |^€136. Oiafsen, th. i. p. 34« 
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numerous on tng western coast, especi^y near the 
Breida Fiord, where are most of ^hosc small islands 
on which they prefer to breed. The grj^und.colouj is 
white^ greenish on the back of the 4iead and neck, 
and tinged with a virft)us*i’ed on the»hrc*ist. fore¬ 

head is a glossy violet-black, the belly and rump deep 
•black, and the quillS and tail-featliWB dark* ash-gray., 
The female is rcddish«brown, marked with black or 
dusky sflbaks and bai’s. The young birds during the 
first year closely a*e&ftmble the female, only*they are of 
a darker brown, and have more white on the head and 
Afterwards they get a band on the top of the 
head'of brown feathers mixed with a»few white, then 
the neck and shoulder feathers become brighter, till 
they only differ from the very old ones in the brown 
streak on the head, and the less lively tint of the wine- 
•fcd on the breast. They are ssiid to be four years in 
coming to full maturity, when they measure about two 
feet m length. The Icelanders think that they live to 
a great age, sometimes to 100 years ; and one pair are 
known to have frequented the same nest at least twenty 
years, during the last of which both were entirely white. 
They place their nest on the ground near the sea, or on 
a projecting rock, ain^ prefer the snnill grassy islands, 
where they are*not liaMe to be disturljpd by dogs or foxes, 
which are in coi9htant search for thftm. The nest 
is composed of seaweed or grass lined with down pluck¬ 
ed fromatlieir breast^ and to induce them td choose 
particular islets, the people supply •fhenk with haj^ 
Theegg^are olive-green, ^mctimcs<greenish-hluc, or 
surrounded by a green ring, and ore usifblly four or si:!# 
in ncimbef, though sixteen Iftve been fiund in one nest 
frequented Imy j^wo birds. The eggs and down are twice 
removed, and the nest is repaired a third time, the 
drake supplying the dowit to line it, that of his partfer 
being now aA exhausted. The old birds Are said to s^- 
mit very quietly to tlic removal of tlieir eggs, hut tne 
youpger ones often fly at the intruder, andkjnd^avour to 
defend their nbsts. 'U^ken the^r are rdbbed three times in 
succession, they entirely fona^e the ]y|ace. They begin to 
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dfjposite thej^ eggs about the commencc^ojit of July,and 
the young appear about six weeks afterwards. Soon after 
Icaying the sly^ll, the mother conducts them to the s^ 
when the male; which had hitherto continued, watching 
by the takes hisdeparture*^ The young do not return 

to the land, but frequent the skemes, where they feed on 
the fuel and smaK molluscous aiumals. The eggs are 
eaten by the nativeh^ and the doA^ n is a valuable article of 
export.' Eacli nest contains about a sixth of k'pqund of 
clean down*, or, including the thr6e -times that it is re¬ 
moved, half a pound. What is plucked from, the birds 
after their death is of no value, having altogether Jbs? 
that elasticity ‘which is so remarkable in the other. 
About two or three thousand pounds weight of it is ex¬ 
ported from Iceland every year. In Greenland the skin 
is preferred for shirts to all others ; and from the colony 
of Egedes-minde alone 1000 pounds weight of down 
liavc been produced. 

The remaining birds of this order are all marine in 
their habits, seeking their food in the ocean and nestling 
in the precipitous cliffs that surround the shores. They 
seem in some measure gn^garious, choosing to build their 
"nc-sts all on one rock, though others apparently equally 
adapted for this purpose may he «found qt no great dis¬ 
tance. Some haAi-s sought a reasoi^for this selection 
in thc^eater abundance of food nedr these places ; but 
the opinion of Faber, who thinks that they are deter¬ 
mined By the love of society anfi a wish to Vctun\ to 
their first b'»mc,*!S the more probable. The aspect of 
the place has als0-an effect ov their choice, as of twenty- 
\ivc of these ifird-rocks ^ogelbeig;) as they m^ bo 
called, in Faroo^ all of them look to the west or irerth- 
west, none to the east where equally adwiiltagaous situ- 
.aj^ons occur. This preference may partly be ascribed 
to *the greater frequency of west wind| near these 
^islands, since* the birds always like m fly against 
tlfe wind when they depart, that they may enjoy its 
assistance in*retuniing home. But the nests ar%not 
on this account exposed Ca the iRiil fury*of the storm. 


being •generally ]^b|ced so as to be protected by some 
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projecting cliff or^ock. The words of the poet striljc 
every one as singularly correct, whdn talking 'of these 
spots, where rock and sea are covered with the feathered 
race, and the ear deafened with their inniiiherable voices. 

• • • 

** Or where the northern ocean, in vast whirl%« 

. Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of farthest Thule ? and the Atlantic aurgo 
Pours In among the ^Army Hebridei; 

Wbacan recount what transmigrations there 
Are annual made ? what nations come and go ? 

And how the byritg clouds on clouds arise ? * 
liiGnite wings ! till all the plume-dark air 
And rude resounding shore are one wild cry.’* 

I'rObahly the most widely diffused and numerous of 
all these birds is the puffin or lund. It forms its nest in 
holes which it digs in the clay or soft weathered rocks 
close to tJic sea, and in the breeding season the cliffs 
'near tlie Westmanna Islands are completely covered 
with tlicm. In Faroe they are so numerous that the 
inha'uitauts during the month of May live almost entirely 
on their eggs, and also catch many of the birds themselves 
by digging into their holes. In three days 5000 old ones 
have been taken on the island Store Dimon^alonc, and 
thousands arc often captured on the small uninliahited 
islets in the sea. Th(gigh very timid when ser ** 
when a nuinbA are sitting togetherjon the rocks they 
are said to be foolMily confident. • 

The auks are very numerous in these places, esjfccially 
the Aica iorda or razortbill. The great auk {A . impennu\ 
which is the size of a goose, used fori^erly^to he found 
in these countries. In L|pdt*s time^it had, however, < 
become scarce, and at present is almost unknown even 
nanu^. According to Grah9 none ha^e been seen in 
Grecnlapd, ^(^and, or Faroe of late years, so that the 
racejnay now he regarded as extinct. It used to be seen 
near St Kil^a, where itswaa named the t'-arefowJ^a * 
name similar* to its Icelandic one of gcirfiigl. 

The cormorant (P/ioforocoroa? carfeo), which is alsocdlii-*’ 
mon, is eaten by the Icelanders. Other tMlo soecics (P. 
cristatus and graculii,:^ are si^d to occur, but'Faber is 
very doubtful how far theseSre to he regarded as ^tinct 
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fcom each other or from the former.,. Graba maintains 
that only tlfe* very* old birds have a crest, which they 
retain thfongljiout tlic year. They sit singly or in flo<j]^ 
on the rocks w;^tching the fish, on which they feod, and 
which th^ can pin’sue three 6r fdur minutes below the 
water. They build on rocks near the open .ocean, and 
their nest» is coimposcd of sea-grdss, in which they lay* 
four w'hitish-green‘eggs. 

The terns or sea-swallows, so named from'their long 
pointed wings and forked tails, frc(l\icatly present them¬ 
selves in these latitudes skimming the surface of the, 
ocean, where they catch small fish, mollusca, and,in¬ 
sects. The common tern (Sterna hirundo) is abundant 
in all these countries, in Iceland particularly near the 
Myvatn, and their eggs are said to be very delicate. The 
arctic tern is also found in Faroe, where Graba describes 

' I 

a new species under the name of Sterna hrachytarsUf 
though the characters ascribed to it seem scarce!;^ suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish it from some formerly known. 

Equally powerful in their flight are the gulls, almost 
constantly on the wing, braving the wildest tempests, 
and, though common inn all latitudes, largest and most 
^numerous in the north, where they feed on the car¬ 
casses of fish and cetacea. N^e or ten species are 
found in those regions, of which the kilttiwake (Larus 
tridactylus^ is tiie most prolific, esfJccially near Grim- 
sey in'the north of Iceland, The young birds cover the 
rocks, w hich look completely whluc, and a weK-directed 
shot will knjick ^wn from twenty to forty. The sk uas, 

" sometimes included among,thc gulls, arc a singularly 
predatory race,♦living almost entirely on the fish ravaged 
from the otherSf and on tlfis account have got the Imme 
of Lestris or thief. The common sk^atis tfie most 
abundant, particularly in Faroe, which, with the IJeb- 
rf&js and Shetlands, constit ^ces its true hnme, whence 
it has wandered in smaller numbers to thc^ surrounding 
' c<funtries. It forms the transition from the’ gulls to the 
birds of prey; resembling the one in bod}^, plumage^ and 
food, and the other in biJI^i) claws^ ^flight, *and pi'edatory 
prop^osities. It n^t or ^rsues the gulls, compelling 
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them violent etrokca to disgorge tlie fish wliich they 
have obtained, but robs them of tl^dr egf^j and young, 
and has even been seen to kill a puffin by a single biow. 
■jft is the ,object of aversion to every o^ifcr bfrd,—Rone 
will buil^ near or remain in the lakgs x’merc it takes up 
its abodcj,—every one looks at it witli rcser^R:* the bold 
• attacking and drivimg it away, whi]|^t in the rounds it 
makesialong the coost^the timid hide themseives in th<?* 
water o’P'fly off to sea. It defends its nest with great 
boldness, and, it i? said, will attack both animals and 
-men when they approach .too near. In one breeding- 
place oiTtlic island of Sondoc no fewer than fifty pairs 
liad collected, and at no great distance a colony of the 
arctic skuas had established themselves. This species 
(L. parasiticus^^ distinguished by two long .tapering 
tail-feathers, is rather smaller than the former, but, 

' possessing the same habits, is equally hated by other 
birds; and the pomarine skua, observed though rarely in 
lcd!ianil, also agrees in these predatory dispositions. 

Tlifc petrels, so nam»*d from their faculty of walking 
on the water, frequent these islands in the breeding 
season. The northern fulmar, of which fropn 20,000 to 
30,000 young ones are annu'illly caught on the Wt'st- 


monna Islands, and the cinereous shcerwatcr {Frocel- 

t ^ia placiaiiS and fiiffmus) a:% found in them ; whilst 
e stormy pctr:d is inone commdnjiear Iceland and 
Faroe, where it builds its nest among loose stones or 
in holes;, along the sh^re. These birds (P. pelag^ca), well 
iLuown by their supposed faculty of foretelling to the 
navigator the approach of storms, ai‘b ab«/ht the size o^ 
a lark,*ai|d almost entirfly of a brongi colour. Thdr 
lii^t iaP extremely :i^pid, land in storms they aro»seen 
sheltering dhcmselves in the hollows* of the waves 
bqhin<f a snip. They only approach land when they 
have and arc rai^ly ob^rved in the ncighbQur-. 

hood coast.* 


- 1 -; RL 

* An at vnnt of the birds of Greenland sjill be found in Fabri- 

dui, and) \ list of them in Gieseeke, vfhihiP £g|de, Grants, 
fe»coresby, ub.^snpply tneny ineid^tal dctails|; those os Iceland are 
enumerated in Faber’s ** Prodrg>us der Islaiyilscbcn Ornijftologie,'* 
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In surreying the distribution of animated nature on 
the earthv 'arc o«‘^teu as mucli struck with its defi¬ 
ciencies as with its excess. In two of these countries the 
clasd^of reptilel^s altogether wanting, not cvei^ a singiS*''' 
species having been observed, din C reenland one species, 
the Rana l^mpwaria has been found, but its presence only 
makes the want of others more perceptible. Thcit cold 
blood and limited iruscular energy seem to iinfi^ them 
for enduring the rigoui: of those climates, and \.nilst, at 
the present day, they increase in numbers and size us 
we approach the tropics, the abundant remains of gigan 
tic tribes now extinct, tell of a period in the world’j 
history when these arctic lands, if already elevated from 
the ocean, wore a less bleak and desolate aspect. 

The fishes, though apparently less restrained in their 
migrations by the continuity of the element in which 
they live, have yet a particular distribution. Some 
species arc found only within certain.limits, and others, 
like tile birds, migrate at fixed periods, either to dcpo&ite 
their spawn or to seek suitable food. Of this kind are 
the salmon, which at certain seasons forsake the sea for 
the fresh water, of which they form almost the only in¬ 
habitants in those countries. The common salmon has 
been caught in Faroe, and is wery numerous m all the 
Icelandic rivers, feeding^' according to Faber, on small 
fishes and a variety bf minute marim*-'animals. Somo 
of thenifremain in the streams throughout the winter, 
but the greater number only appear for the firat time in 
May. In the Reikedalsaa, in West Iceland, though 
many parts of'it, oiViiig to the hot springs, are lukewarm, 
salmon are often .found, weiglifngnot less than thii'ty or 
forty pounds. In some rive«8 they are caught by tir*n- 
off tlic water,'^vhen they arc-procured in vast num¬ 
bers in the pools. Mr Hooker saw 2206 ^cured in 
this jnonner in one day in the Laxelve, about six miles 

---— . ( -- 
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^nd ,^eir habits are well described in his treatise *^Uebcr das 
Lebr-n der Hochnordtschen Vopel.” Many interesting facts will 
also be fonnd^in Clafsen and. other travellers. A catalogue of ^lo 
birds of is contained in L^^ndt. to.wtiich Graba has added 

aabuut a ^orc, with much valuabi^^attcr fur their history. 
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from Qcikiavik. The salmon and common trout (S. 
trutta and fario^ are also found in the and rivem, 

where the natives have names for some otlier kinds, 
which may perliaps be distinct Bpec!|%. jBcside^ the 
common and conger-ecl^Jfi/rafna qnguilla and conger), 
the Icelanders speak of a tliird, which they dfll hrokaal. 
They are said to bo f)artial to the Wiym sprigs, and are 
not known in the northdVn parts of iho isl£Rim None c»? 
them aH eaten by the natives, who have an aversion to 
them on accounts p£ their resemblance to sqirpcnts. 

The great family of fish, allied to the cod ore those 
from which the inhabitants of Iceland derive the greatest 
beiiefit. Most of the species prefer the cold or temperate 
regions of the ocean, where they constitute the object of 
very important fisheries. The largest of them is the 
common cod, the stockfish of tlie natives, and is particu¬ 
larly abundant on the southern and western coasts. The 
dorse (G. calarias), smaller than the former, but more 
numerous, is at the same time thought a finer fish. It 
is usually salted in barrels, whilst the other is dried on 
the rocks. There is a variety of it distinguished by a red 
colour, supposed to be caused by its living om^ng reeds, 
probably similar to the red c^d in the neighbourhood of 
the Isle of Man. The haddock is also dried as stockfish, 
and from th^ thick ^hite bon^ of its shoulders the Ice¬ 
landers cut various fancy article#, §pch as chessmen. 
The torsk {Brosmus vu^aris) which is also pretty com- 
, mon in^those seas, is^metimes during storms <^Qst on the 
fii'ere of Faroe in hundreds. It«s said not to be found 
farther south than the Orkneys, and^s oflbasionally scc^ 
‘above three feet long, il’hc ling malm) is also 
cciivertv^d into stockfish, nod is cqu\illy abundant* with 
the cod, \^ich it seems td surpass in iKze, being in sosKti 
instances not less than seven feet in length. 

^ The remora or suckingjrhsh (Echenjis remora),co]n^OTi 
in the Mediterranean, is reported to ^avg been on o^ oc¬ 
casion ca'Sght in Iceland, where the hamc is still kiJK^'n* 
They were four in number, and the pet is curious as an 
inst^ce ofithe dis^ce t^ which dertam ^ecics may 
wander from their nativqjlihants, anfi of the gr«iat dlfii- 
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culty of fixing tlioir true geographical limits. The 
plaice, flojnd^x, holD)ut, turbot, and other fiat fish, arc 
found on those coasts, and are eaten cither fresh or 
dried. There ia^nothing in their history, howeyer,^ par¬ 
ticularly interesting, unless that in one place on the 
northern t«ast they are seen with the cod, living in the 
fresh water of a lal^c on the brink t f the ocean. 

- Some cartilaginous fishes, ai'hongst others the stur¬ 
geon (^Accipenser sturio), occur in those seas. TIIo white 
shark {Squalls carcharias\ from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long, also frequents them, and there often falls a prey'- 
to its ravenous propensities. The fishermen cat^i it wife!, 
strong hooks tasteiied to iron chains, and prepare‘oil 
from its liver ; each fish yielding nearly a tun. Supe¬ 
rior in size, though less ferocious in its habits, is tlie 
hasking-shark {S, maximus), which is more particularly 
an inhabitant of the northern seas. Allied to it is the 
saw-fish {^Prestin aniiquorum), twelve o'* fifteen feet long, 
distinguished for its long sword-like beak, armed'on 
each side with strong bony spines or teeth. With this 
it attacks the largest whales, and, notwithstanding its 
inferior biil}^, avails itself so well of its greater activity, 
that* in most cases it conics off victorious.* 

We cannot enter at any length into the history of the 
other inferior tribes of the animal' kingdom. None of 
the Icelandic mol^isLous animals are. large or brilliant 
in their «colours, most of them being spiral univalves, 
not bigger than a pea, and others ryily like pin -heads. 
The inhabitants make very little use of them, and oiuy 
^.few are eatcii, Of these we phall name the common 
oyster (^Ostrea edulfs), found in t|ic Ilval Fiord, muscles 
edulist and modiolut^y some cardia (O. etiule a.id 
6;iQ!n/andtcum), aiH several mpee, o£ which tlw M,Jrun’- 
cata and armaria are the most numerous. The CypriPa 
Islandim, the only species of this genus, in^ also bp 
mentioned as foiynd in tliat island, though by no means 


* The fishes oPlceland have been described by Faber in Iiis 
work Naturgfkcbichtc der Fisch(^6tands ((Frankfort' 1829). See 
aiso OlafiiD, Landt, Fabrieius, &e. 
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confinc'd to it alone. The Teredo navalis, so destructive 

* T ^ 

to ships, and Considered as origii^ly aiftia^vc of fhe 
torrid zone, is brought to these countries in the drift- 
woo^. * .» 

Crnstaccous animals arc far froni^numerous. Among 
them we find the hermit-crab {Cancer ^emhardus, 
Linn.), which inhabits tho shells of jnolluscous animals, 
stopping the aperturp •with its right 
occasioh Olafsen mentions that he found the sea in a 
small bay coloured red with the young one of this 
fclass 0 ^animals, probably that now mentioned. Tho 
<?/atcr seemed thick like coagulated blood, and it was 
only on close observation that he observed in it tho 
.small insect-like creatures, two or three lines long, and 
quite soft. Parts of the ocean have been seen of this 
colour .on other occasions, but whether from the same 
cause is not stated. 

The countries under onr consideration have often 
b^;n represented as sparingly stocked with insects; but 
this seems only partially true, os Olafsen states that in 
one small valley he collected above two hundred kinds. 
Most of those described resemble the species common in 
Great Britain, and evc^ in Gfcenlond none but European 
ones occur. In Iceland the most numerous genera arc 
the Musca,•including the cofcimon window and flesli- 
fiies; the tipulok/^r cranc»fly, and 4he mosquitoes {Cukx 
pipiens^y fou]^' in such immense swarms on thp Myvatn 
as to,have /''qyed on it its name. The spiders 
^-^Aranece) are aiw;4..numerous, and one of^these, the 
fialla-kon^llo or mountain-spider (H..c^cigeray Olafs^, 

* probably A, diadema, Iftnn.), liolf iobh long, spins 
iilQ web among the high and is one of the Jiai^st 
land-insccts in the island. * According |to the aq*l>ftr 
mst quOTe<5 nearly thirty species of tl)le Aranea and 
^halangia have been noticed in West Iceland ^oue^ 
whence^ve may conclude that the in^ct tribes Iftven in 
this isl^hd would not be found deficient in numbe 
they all described. 

^ Many radiated animalEu^re known, & stgyftah,* echini, 
and medusee. Among polyps are some ^^pec'les of 
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actiniae, hydra, serpularia, milleporcs, and other corali- 
feilous spe; jes^ - Soii^ of the alcyoiiia 'Und sponges arc 
likewise found, though we are not aware that any use 
is made of them*uy the natives.* 


* The wh.'’e Fauna of these countries is by no means extensive. 
Fabricius enumerated 46'8 animals as living in Greenland, which 
have been increased by subrequent investigations to upwards of 
bi/i). The nuritber in the different clab'^s is as follows : Mauimalia 
3.1, AvesbO, Amphibia 1, Pisces 47, Mollusca 79, Crustacea 33, 
Insecta 82j'Vennes 92, Zoophytes 79. In Iceland the whole num¬ 
ber named is 464; of which the Mammalia are the Birds 107, 
the Fishes 47, the Insects only 1S6, Mollusca 66, Cru^t'V’oa 18, 
Worms 31, and Zoophytes 33 ; the inferior classes of animals be¬ 
ing, as usually happens, the most imperfectly known. The birds 
of Faroe described by Xandt and Graba amount to 99. 
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appearance and character, i!30. 
Edacatinn, Amu^'jments, 

ih. F^od, SSD. Dre%, 323. 
Houses, 324. Emnloyipents, ,325. 
Popiyfition, .335. C ^...inercc, .333. 
Ecclesiastical state, ?37. O-overn- 
inent, 333. Geology, 370-^5. Bo¬ 
tany, 379 . 

Fasa Fiord, 4®' 

Feast of ancient Icelanders, 121. 
Fiords In Icclf-id, 43-4.5. • General 
\*i»i»euranco,"..3.'<5Hlrtllity of shores, 
44. Principal Fiords. 45.*“ 
Groen1and^228. 

Fireballs, evtraordinary display of, 

67 . 

Fisheries, In Iceland, 103, 194, 205. 
In Faroe, 326. 

Flatey Island. 84; MS. found in, lb. 
Floki sails to Iceland, 91. 
Flugumyra, burning of, 1.37. 
l^'orests, ancient, in Iceland, 65,119. 
Foxes sailing on ice, 390. 
Frodericksthal, 244. 

Frobisher’s voyage, 278. 

Fugloe Island,*309. 

Fulmar, immense numbers of, 407* 

G. 

Gardar, discovers Iceland, 91. 
Geology, of Greenland, 3:^. Of Ice¬ 
land, 340 - 370 . Formations, 341. 
Trap rocks, .342. Their extent. 
344. Veins 344-.347. Columnar 
structure, ,346. Oscillations of the 
iriand, 347. Constituents of tr.ar 
rocks, ib. Under division, 349. 
Neptunian strata, ib. Burtur- 
brand, 351. Upper division of 
trap. 354. Its mode of formation, 
ib. Trach^ti* rocks, .358. Cavern¬ 
ous lava, lb. Form of hitis, 357. 
Formation of the island, .35k 
Lava, 35 m. Aqueous doposites. 
362. Raised beaches, 363. Mine¬ 
rals, Onicedony, 366. Eco- 
Htes, ib. Iceland spar. 367. Bul- 
juhur, .36!^ Oeiilogv of Faroe, .370. 
map rocks, S 71 . Coal, ih Veins, 
^2. Conglomerate, 373. Grccn- 
stCine,374. Bonebed,ib. Minerals, 
ib. R^ent'.ormation of zeolite. 375. 
Gi-riksen, Rishon, death, of, 168W**-. 
Geysdrs, 52. History of, 62-54. 

‘ Eruptions. 66. New Geyser, 66. 
Roaring Geyser, 6.9. Theory, 
t [No^'ijl ib. ^posites from, 302. 
Gimur, '..ilssionary to Iceland, 1(J9« 
Gissur Thorwaldson, 1U3,137. 
Caclen 20, 229. 

Gbuni. Jdkul, 24«, 

Godar, ragtstratos, J02. 

<4odthaab, mis^'onary station, 242. 
Graair, his vo;a^ to Greenland, 246. 


Granite, in Iceland, 364. 

Greenland, description of, 222-253, 
Form and extent, 224. General 
features, ib. Hills, 225. Interior,, 
226. Coasts, 228. Glaciers, 22i»^^ 
Icebergs, 230. ^.^tructu -e of land, 
2."3. ejimato, 234. Topography, 
240-260. Icelandic colonics in, 250. 
Geology, .3:19. Botany, .380. 
Greenland, history of. 264-302. ■ I>ta- ‘ 
co^ery, 254. Colonization, 266. 
Siio^ission to Norway, 2'*3, 271. 
Bishops of, 272 . Destraction of 
colonies, 27il Attcinpfs for tlicir 
recovery,.j^6. Missions to, 280, 
284. 

flreenlanders, appearance of, 24f‘ 
Conversion. 267. 28.5. 

First arrival in country, 28/. 
Character, 288. Morality, 2lfc#. 
Religion, 290. No government, 
291. Langaage, 292 . Science, 293. 
Food, 2!i4. ITabitations, 296. 
Dross, 296. ' 'Marringos, 298. 
Amusements,299. Bmpioyments, 
300. Commerce, 301. 

Gudbrand Thorlakson, 82, 179. 

TI. 

Ilaknn, king of Norsray. 133. 1 ab- 
dues Iceland. iilM. De.ath of, 160. 
H.aukadal, locality of theGeysers,76. 
Heathen manners, 112-122. Mytho¬ 
logy, 112. 

Heimskringla, the. 148. 
llokla. mountain, 27-^. Erup¬ 
tions of, 29,1&3. .361. 

Helga fell, ancient heathen temple,86. 
Histoncql works of Ic'^landors,— 
ancient, 147-1.51 i modern, 218. 
TToIum, town of, 02. 

JTV/uses of Ic .anders, ancient, 121. 
Hreppstlorar, magistrates, 100. 
Husevik. trading town, 8). • 
llverftsfliot River, lava of. 40, 48. 
Hvitau River, 47, 49. 

I. 

Tc'’ floating, 65, 229. 

Iceblinks, large, 243, 248. 

Iceliuid, 17-221. Situation and ex- 
‘ -tent, 18. Appearance, iti. Milan- 
tains, 20. Voicanoes, 27-42, 360, 
361. Piords,^£3. i Rlvsrs, 4o.. 
Lakes^60. Rot-sprihgs, 61. CH ; 
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I'l^tory, 87-186. H" discovery > 
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Dcfet‘ts In governmet.^, 129. Sub-^ 
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,^( RevoliTIon, 104. Frospects, 186.« 
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nay-harvcHt» 1.95. Population) 

£ 02 . # 

Icclanderfl, conversion of, 106. Cha¬ 
racter a»»rt condition, 187-221. De- 
kia<4cent, Appearance, 188. 

Chttcuct<i^, 189. JJospitality, 1!K). 
piety, ib. Education, 191. 
ploymcnts, 192,193, 205.*Aniu%- 
inonts, 1!)% Fisheries, ib. Joiir- 
* ne-ya* 190. -Trade, 197- Food, 198. 
Dress, 199. Houses, 200. Ciiseases, 
2t)4. ^'anfls, 205. ManufactHrt>g, 
206. TUeligioiis conditiunf 210. 
Litcraiuire, 214. 

Icelaimspar. 367. 
lns;olf, first colonist oQlKland, 94. 
ilflaud It Mikla, 264. 


• J. 

JUniPson’s Land, coal in, 340. 
Jokuls, 20-2.'i. Formation of, 20. 

Increase, 22,23. Arraugeuicnt, 23. 
Jiikul rivers, 46. 

.T6kiil.suu, 47-49. 

Juliana’s Hope, Groeniand, 243. 
s 

K. 

Knldau Hiver, 49. 

Klofa Jjfkiris. 2.'!. • 

Kr#la raount.iin, 32. Its structure, 
3;i. Eruption in 1724, ib., 34. 
Kritin, curious disease in Faroe, 335. 


Lagerfliot, river and vale of, 48, 80. 
Lnipiiann, his duties, 103. Li.st of, 
10.i, 129, 

Landnamabok, the, 147,150. 
Langiiiigc, ancient, of Icelaiul, 
Refinement ctf, 143. <K poi-try, 
153. Its connexion with tlw An- 
^p-Saxon, 15.5. Ef^^iiiimaux l^n- 
glWge, 292. Faroes0^.337. 

Lava, .3.59. Its phints, 384. 

Laws, of Iceland, lOU-106. 

JLaxau diver, 47. # 

or lliorleif, colonises Iceland, 
. 94. Killv^y his slaves, 9,5. 

Leif Eriksotf; converts the Grcen- 
» landed, 256. Sadsto Vinland,4Xi9. 
]jm>rosy, in Iceland, 204. • 

JilfdenofKs voyage toG reenland, 2^ 
Literature of Iceland,—ancient, 14tn 
hi8to|Xical-147. Poetry, liil. Its 
decline, 1*8. %lftertheJleforroa- 
^lon, 179. Modern, 214. Causes 
of its general diffusion, 220. 

Magic 
Manhfaci 
Faroe. 326. 

S prteirflioc fliver, 49. 
elur, or satA com, 38^ 


Meteorological phenomcMa, in Ice¬ 
land, 67. In Grcenlmid, 237. • 
Missions^ to GrianUmd, 280-284. 

Their influence, .302. • 

Mogens Hc^^, his yoyage, 277. 
Moravians, iHxIrccnlnnd, 2(9li 
Moss, lcel^^l97.387. 

Mountains, in Iccl.and, 20-35. In 
Greenland, 225,24%dn Faroe, 305. 
Mouse, crossing rivers, 391. 

Afule Sysscis, 79. 

" Islanj^ot^tf. 
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Myvatn, volcano and lake, 32, 50. 

Jt. ‘ 

Naddod, discovers Iceland, 90. 

O. - 

Obsidian, or Icelandic ngRte, 32, .368. 
Od-iada-hrifiin, or TIorrid-iava, 35. 
Oddur Guttsclialkson, 175. 

0dm, 11.3. 

Oestcroe, island of, 310. 

Olaf Tryggv.ason, 108. 

Olaf, St, 124. His authority acknow¬ 
ledged in Greenland, 266. 

Olafsen and Povelscn, 217. 

Ordeal, trial by, 118. 

P. 

Papar, ancient Christians, 79,93. 
Papey, island of, HO. 

Pauperism, laws regarding, 101. 
Pirates, 119,181. 1^8. 

I*lant8, fossil, in Iceland, 352. 

Poetry, of Icelanders, 151. Its Ian- 
giuigo, 153. Metrical forms, 154. 
^Modern poetry, 219. 

Population, of Iceland, 201. Its flue* 
tuatjpns, 20.3. Of Faroe, 335. 
Puflius, Lamense number of. 405. 

R. • 

Rafntinnuflall mouni||in, 3^ ■* 
Reformation, in Iceland, w causes, 
172. lt|success,175. ItBenects,179. 
Refractimi, e^ts of, 239, 252. 
Reikholt.^yenfttiis of,73. rj 
Reiklavik*0 capital of Iceland, yl. 

Fair at, 72. Ingol^tti-^s irj 
l^eptiles, none In IceUnd or Faroe, 

a , 

Roads in Iceland, 44. ^ 

%unos, their asc ^ud origin, 144.*' 
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origin and chatJwter,142. 
'^me wiidh wrrtten, 144. Bubjects 


145, '147. Poetic 
School, a4 Bessesiod, 213; aVThora- 
havn, 3 !1. O a 
BcorcsbyV voyage, If 
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Seals, ht^itlng, in Greenland, 30A, In 
,?aroe,9^. Nati^ral history of,392. 
6etstokkar,l 'CG^Becratod^illarSidS. 
Sheep-sh;earinff. 196. 

Sbolis, fos8il| in Ice]^^, 363, 364. 
Sigui'.'^id Bresteson,'oYd. 

Skalds, or ancieot 'jards, 141,146. 

Chief ones, I £3. Extinction of, 156. 
Skalholt, anc'fnt capital of Iceland, 
76. 

Skaptaa Wvor, 48. 
Slt*n^eHte,/ss^, 78. • 
biuiptar Joioii, ^eruption %i^'*S8-42. 

Lava ftom It, 40. Havages, *x. 
SkreUii^, gr Esquimaux, 260,273. 
Skuie, Jut, 133.| 

Slavery, in Iceland, 120. 

Bmall-pox, its ravages, 183. 

Sneeflmd mountain, 24, 84. 

Snorro Storleson, 132. Death and 
eharacttr, 135. His writings, 148. 
Springs, bo^ 51-6U, 23.t, 308. On 
Krabia, 33. On Torfa Jokul, 51. 
Analysis of, 60. Plants near titem, 
384. 

Springs, add, 60. 

Springs, in Faroe, 308. 

Btank-Elven River, 4!). 

Stappen, rocks at. 85. 

Stepnensen, Chita-ju^tice, 219. 

Store Dimon, island of, 312. 

Sturle Sieghvatson, 134. 

Sturle Thonison, 149. 

Sturlunga, contests of, 131. 

Suderoe, island of, 313. 

B^ulpbur mines, 

Sart^ellir, cave Of, 74. t' 

Sug^urbrand, a mineral, 3.51. 

Swan, wild or whistling, 401. 

T. 

Temples, heathen, 11.5. « 

Thangbrand, a missionai/, 108. 
Thingvalla Jake and plain of, 50,77* 
Thor, the favourite deity of the 
htoT'^, 1(B, 114. 

ThoraS^\ 11^ 111. 

Thorlakton, John, translator of Mil- 
ton in Icdand, 21ft " 
2Riorshavn, capital 6f F^roo, 310. 
Thorwald Kodranson, 6<^t mission- 
aCly in tbq^od, 106. 

ThorwIlAlm His death, 961.. .. 
Thr;rad, Faroese chief, 3-*5-317.^'“*-^ 
'I'hiiiH nnt rralanH^ 89. 


Thunder, rare in Iceland, 04. In 
Faroes 306::^ 

Trap rocks. See Geology. 
Trolladyngor, volcano, 35. 

U O 

mfllot, the Ice^dic legislator, 1(H). 
Uppernavik, colon;' of, in Green¬ 
land, 241. 

Tngoe Island, 312. ' 

Yidifijn Jon, his writings. Si5. 
Yikingr, or pirates, 119. 

Yinland, its history, 258-X5. Its 
sltuatior266. 

Yogelberg, ur bird-rodcs, 3 , 404 
KYolcanoes, 25,27-42. Jfw, tionsof, 
35-42 Hekla, 27-31. ' Kmbla, '*2. 
Herdubreid, 35. Bubmarinc^ vol¬ 
canoes, 37. Skaptar Jokul, 38-42. 
List of eruptions, 29,361. Linear 
arrangement, 367, 3^. 

W. 

West-flords, distrirt of, 84. 
Westmanna Islands, .37, 78. Plun¬ 
dered by pirates, 181. 

Whales, 3^. Ca'ing whale, 327., 
3f)5. Beaked Vhale, .329. 

Willows in Iceland, 388. 

Winds, in Iceland, 63. In Greenland, 
237 . In Faroe, 308, .’109. 

Women, condition of, In ancient Ice¬ 
land, 120. 

Z. 

Zeni, his voyage to Iceland, 163. 
Zeolitic minerals, 3^, 375. ' 

Z()plogy, 388-412. General view of, 
%9 l .tlaminalie,, 390^396. Rein¬ 
deer, 390. Fox,' lb. Bear. ,391. 
.Mouse, ib. Seals. 392. ' ' OS, 

m Do:^ins.394. Nni 
Whales, 396. Falcons, 397.*'Owl, 

398. Crows, ib. Raven, lb. Grouse, 

399. FtViches, ib. WildsSraa,401.'I 
Ducks, 402. Eider-duck, id., 
Gregarious birds, 4'^‘ PatHn,405« 
Alik, lb. Cormorai.^, ib. Tems, 

‘ (16. Gulls, ih. Fuhaar, 407^i 
Rtmtiles (in Greenland), 408. 
Flmes, lb. Salmon, ihc« Cod, ’94, 
’409. Remora, ib. Sharks, 410., 
Monuseoijjt kniinals, ib. . (hvsta* 

{ oeoua,anitiUlH-ll> owitetB, ib. 
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